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UNION LABEL PRIZE ESSAYS. 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. 


By WALTER MACARTHUR, 


THE power of the union 

label is proved by its progress. 

The union label signifies the 

application in industrial life 

of those rules which every 

good citizen applies in indi- 

aS vidual life—cleanliness, mo- 

rality, honesty, chivalry toward woman, 
and care for the young. 

Originating in 1874, in the white label of 
the San Francisco cigarmakers, followed in 
1875 by the red label of the same craft in 
St. Louis, and permanently established in 
1880, at the convention of the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union, by the adoption of 
‘‘the other color in the flag’’—the familiar 
blue label of today—the union label has be- 
come the emblem and guarantee of. fair 
labor in three empires, the United States, 
Great Britain, and Australia. 

During less than 25 years’ use in national 
trade unionism the scope of the union label 
has extended from a single industry so that 
it now includes more than 50 crafts in 
North America, whose products enter into 
almost every article of household and per- 
sonal use. 


The union label derives its power from 
the fact that it is based upon the first law 
of nature, the law that ‘‘ motion seeks the 
line of least resistance.”’ 

Stated in concrete terms, the union label 
is powerful because it accomplishes by 
peaceful means, with absolute certainty 
and at little cost, that which the strike and 
boycott seek to accomplish, always at great 
cost and sacrifice and often without ap- 
parent results. 

The workers who strike in protest against 
their wrongs may be defeated, but the 
public protest registered in the demand for 
the union label is invincible. 

The union label enlists and arms in labor's 
cause those elements which determine the 
issue of every cause in civilized society, 
namely, the women and children. 

The instincts of woman and the interests 
of labor are conjoined in the union label. 
Both stand for cleanliness, morality, the 
care of the young, the sanctity of the home; 
both stand against strife and force. The 
union label makes woman the strongest, as 
she is the gentlest, of God’s creatures. 

The mistress of the household represents 
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the ‘‘ purchasing power.’’ She can not go 
on strike, but she can obviate the necessity 
of striking by demanding the union label. 

With the ‘‘ purchasing power’’ in her 
pocket and the union label in her heart, 
woman reigns with the olive branch. She is 
mistress of the situation. 

To the woman of the trade unionist house- 
hold the union label affords a guarantee 
that the wages earned under union condi- 
tions are expended upon union products 
and for the maintenance of union condi- 
tions, to return with interest in improved 
conditions for all. 

By demanding the union label the wife of 
the trade unionist becomes truly the help- 
meet of the breadwinner, her powerful in- 
fluence being thus extended from the home 
to the workshop, from which she is other- 
wise totally excluded. 

The child who demands the union label 
wields more influence than the man or 
woman who strikes. The striker’s place 
may be filled, but there is no substitute for 
the union label. 

The union label transforms the women 
and children of the working class into 
towers of strength. Without it they are 
often elements of weakness in the struggle 
for bread. 

The union label is the unmistakable sign 
of practical co-operation between employer 
and employe. The demand for the union 
label completes the relationship necessary 
to the most effective practice of co-opera- 
tion by making the purchaser also a part- 
ner in the business. 

The union label unites all interests that lie 
in the improvement of industrial conditions 
through the abolition of the sweatshop, 
tenement house, unsanitary factory, con- 
vict labor, Chinese labor, night labor, and 
child labor. Each of these evils has its an- 
tidote in the union label. 

Each circle formed in the interest of a 
particular reform expands toward the 
others, until all meet and merge in cne 
great body, constituting a purchasing 
power quickened by conscience, directed 
by intelligence, and concentrated with un- 
erring precision. 

The union label, symbolizing as it does 
the conditions which the union itself is es- 
tablished to secure and maintain, is proof 
that these conditions obtain in the making 
of the article upon which it appears. Firm 


names, brands, trade-marks, and other de- 


vices by which products are advertised may 
lose their original significance through 
changes in the fortunes of those who own 
them. The union label, being owned by the 
union and subject exclusively to its control, 
represents the same thing always, namely, 
fair wages and hours, clean workshops, and 
good workmanship. 

The union label stands always for the 
facts of today, never for a tradition of 
yesterday. 

The union label stands primarily for union 
industry. As such it is an indispensable 
complement of ‘‘ home industry,’’ or other 
shibboleth of business, in the mind of the 
purchaser who holds principle above local 
pride. The union label is, indeed, the only 
guarantee that the products of any industry 
are fit to enter decent and cleanly homes. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the 
union label is its assurance against decep- 
tion. When an article ceases to be union- 
made it ceases to bear the union label. 

In a word, the union label is a weapon 
with which the trade union arms the fair 
employer and disarms the unfair employer. 


Uses of the Union Label to the Trade Union. 


It disarms opposition and conquers preju- 
dice. 

It commands the respect and protection 
of the courts and state. 

It is invulnerable to the injunction, the 
lockouts and the blacklist. 

It supersedes the boycott by concen- 
trating the purchasing power upon union 
products. 

It facilitates organization by increasing 
the demand for the products of organized 
workers. 

It constitutes recognition of the union 
by making certain the recognition of union 
products. 

It protects the trade union against 
attack by constituting the purchaser the 
real employer. 

It makes the strike unnecessary by 
making compliance with union conditions 
an advantage in business. 

It is the most economical agency of trade 
union work, its cost being little compen 
to its results. 

It is a constant reminder of the common 
interest and common duty of all trade 
unionists in and toward each other, and a 
certain guide in the discharge of that duty. 

It is a weapon that profits the employer 
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equally with the employe, but only so long 
as both aim at the same object. It can 
never be turned against the employe, 
because it is the latter’s exclusive property 
to be given or withdrawn at pleasure. 

Uses to the Employer. 

It is the best medium of advertising. 

It is advertising that costs nothing. The 
union pays for it. 

It guarantees full returns on the outlay 
n the form of increased business. 

It enlists the unions, their members and 
friends, in the interest of the employer. 

It insures stability in business, because 
the principles it stands for are sound, endur- 
ing, and unchangeable. 

It saves time and talk in making sales. 
It sells itself, and it never deceives the pur- 
chaser. 

It signifies merit in the article—the 
merit of good, clean workmanship—as well 
is the principle of fair play in the treat- 
ment of employes. 

Uses to the Public. 


It is essentially an emblem of peace, both 
in suggestion and in practice. 

It educates, organizes, and directs the 
public, making the purchaser the intelligent 
ally, instead of the indifferent foe, of labor. 

It directs and concentrates public senti- 
ment against the evils peculiar to certain 
industries and against the evils common to 
many industries 

It is the medium through which the pub- 
lic may enforce its rightful power of arbit- 


rament between employer and employe. 

It is the inspiration, the guide-post, and 
the rallying point of the energetic and con- 
scientious women in every community. It 
gives us the Woman’s Union Label League. 

It is peculiarly adapted to the nature of 
that factor which typifies the highest mo- 
rality and controls the purchasing power 
of every community, to wit, the mistress of 
the household. 

It appeals not to force, but to reason; es- 
tablishes confidence in place of fear; makes 
no one ashamed; but, on the contrary, in- 
vites and encourages the people to take 
pride in well-doing. 

It is a standing declaration of the moral 
duty devolving upon the purchaser to in- 
quire into the cost at which an article is 
produced, as well as the cost at which it is 
sold. 

It organizes the purchasing power upon 
lines of fair conditions of labor, as against 
those conditions that destroy the health 
and morality of the producer and endanger 
the well-being of the purchaser. 

It is an appeal to principle—principle 
that is above price; the principle that a dol- 
lar expended in the maintenance of fair 
labor is worth more in the end than a dollar 
saved at the bargain counter. 

It is the ‘‘/n Hoc Signo Vinces’’ of the 
crusade to rescue the child from the work- 
shop, factory, and mill; the woman from 
the sweatshop and tenement house, and the 
millions of labor from the clutches of greed, 
degradation, and poverty. 





SECOND PRIZE ESSAY. 


By P. H. SHEVLIN. 


MERSON says that an institution 
is the ‘‘lengthening shadow of 
some one man.’’ Many of the 
world’s most majestic achieve- 

ments were once nothing but vague ideal- 
isms, compassless and purposeless, in the 
brain of some one man. Within the skull of 
a Fulton, a Howe, or a Morse were once 
coursing around, uncontrolled and undes- 
tined, thoughts that are today the motors 
of the world. So it is with the labor move- 
ment. When the historian of the future 
shall take as his subject the ‘‘American 
Federation of Labor,’’ upon his pen point 
will continuously fall the lengthening 
shadow of one man, Samuel Gompers. 


The union label or ‘‘ union stamp”’ is 
strictly American in origin. Many Cana- 
dian trade unionists have utilized it for 
some 13 years, and British organizations, 
heretofore apathetic, have within the past 
18 months taken up the subject with prom- 
ising seriousness. 

San Francisco was the birthplace of the 
label in the year 1874. To the cigarmakers 
belongs the glory of first employing this 
potent instrumentality of organized labor. 
During the sand lot agitation for Chinese 
exclusion a firm of cigar manufacturers took 
on coolie labor. The unionists presented an 
intelligent and determined resistance. As- 
sured of public patronage, the perplexity 
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arose as to how the purchaser could dis- 
criminate between a union cigar, manu- 
factured under sanitary conditions, and the 
rat-shop, coolie-made, filthy product. 

The solution came—all boxes must be 
certified. From this sprang the greatest 
idea of the grandest institution on earth— 
the label of the labor movement. 

At first a white label was used, to indi- 
cate that the cigars were made by white 
labor, as opposed to the yellow of the 
Orient. During a strike of the cigarmakers 
in St. Louis, the following year, the color 
of the label was changed to red. In the 
Chicago convention of 1880, a wrangle 
having arisen between the ‘‘ whites’’ and 
the ‘‘reds’’ on the subject of label chro- 
matics, a ready-witted delegate restored 
harmony by shouting: ‘‘ Stop squabbling 
and take the other color on the flag.’’ Thus 
the present blue label was adopted. 

From the foregoing it will be noted that 
sanitation was the original basis of the 
label. And while the years have expanded 
the uses, aims, purposes, and aspirations of 
the workingman’s trade-mark, the question 
of healthful conditions still remains one of 
the primal reasons for its employment. 
President Roosevelt, referring to filthy 
tenement workmanship in New York City, 
once declared in a public lecture: ‘‘I have 
visited these pest holes persanally, and I 
assure you if smokers could only see how 
these cigars are made we should not need 
any legislation against this system.’’ 

Other unions, noting the label’s success, 
set about adopting trade-marks. The hat- 
ters’ label appeared in 1885; the garment- 
makers’ the following year, and in 1891 the 
label idea was appropriated by the printers, 
ironmolders, shoemakers, horseshoers, and 
other crafts. Following this utilization 
came efforts to secure statutory recognition. 
The cigarmakers’ label has been legalized 
in 31 states; other labels have been ex- 
tended similar recognition, and the tendency 
of up-to-date legislation is to pass one stat- 
ute, embracing all labels used by legiti- 
mately organized wage-earners. Moreover, 
many of these statutes are of a quasi- 
criminal character, providing penalties for 
counterfeiting and for unauthorized use. 
Appellate courts have declared these laws 
constitutional and not class legislation. 
About thirty cities have ordinances requir- 
ing the printers’ label on city printing. 
Some states have a like requirement as to 
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state printing. Similarly, the ordinances of 
many municipalities make it imperative 
that the city’s horses be shod in union 
shops, and that the shoes bear the stamp of 
the horseshoers’ union. In fact, the label’s 
reputation for rationality is securely es- 
tablished. 

The aims and purposes of the union 
label are: 

(a) The assurance that the work is done 
under sanitary conditions. 

(b) The assurance of the payment of a 
reasonable wage and of asteadily improving 
wage. 

(c) The assurance of reasonable hours. 
Reasonableness to signify that after the 
eight hour day is a completed victory, then 
may come the seven hour day and the six 
hour day; ever remembering that labor’s 
grand purpose is the economic and social 
betterment of the masses. 

(d) The assurance that child labor, the 
menace as well as the disgrace of modern 
civilization, has not entered into the product. 

(e) The assurance that so long as the 
intense and deplorable and inequitable forms 
of competition, as evidenced in our present 
day industrialism, shall make it necessary 
for woman to earn her bread in shop and 
factory, she shall continue to enjoy economic 
equality with her male co-employe. 

(f) The assurance that the conditions of 
the workers are safer as to life and limb 
than are the surroundings of non-label 
toilers. 

(g) The assurance that the product is 
not prison made. 

(h) The assurance that the products are 
superior in workmanship and quality to the 
unlabeled articles. 

(i) The assurance that the label is the 
concrete expression and hallowed scutcheon 
of conscientious men, organized for the 
purpose of securing these results and main- 
taining them when secured. 

The aspiration of the label knows no 
bounds. Its ambition is to redeem a world. 
Nothing in the whole realm of unionized 
labor is capable of such effective and con- 
tinuous utility. Other agencies have vary- 
ing degrees of potentiality, and are inter- 
mittent in effectiveness. Unhappily, they 
sometimes fail to win public sympathy, 
translate indifference into Parryism, inten- 
sify the suspicion of employers, and energize 
auction pens intoa malevolent assault upon 
the labor movement. 
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But the battles of the label are won with- 
out blood. It is more powerful than strikes 
and picketings ; and its potency as a’ warn- 
ing to tyrannical employers surpasses a 
union treasury congested with surplus 
funds. It is as puissant in the hands of 
woman or child as the menacing declara- 
tion of a labor convention. It isthe boycott 
without publication. No injunction can 
reach it, no militia or Pinkertons dare touch 
it, no pen will revile it, no pulpit as- 
sail it. 

It aims to be the ‘‘ schoolmaster abroad,’’ 
the schoolmaster at home, teaching the 
women folks their primal obligation to the 
great cause, while steadily winning its way 
into the hearts of the general public. It 
would be an evangel with the world for a 
vineyard—a freemason in universality, but 
benefiting al), withholding from none. It is 
the supreme teacher—one that teaches by 
example; in store, hotel bar, and elsewhere 
the unionist and unionist’s friends ask for 
the label and insist on the label, thus bring- 
ing home a commercial lesson that no other 
method can impart. It seeks to enlist 
woman as the chief auxiliary and trumpeter 
of the affiliated legions ; not alone the wife, 
mother, and daughter of the organized 
wage-earner, but through them and their 
propagandism all other women. Asa pleader 
before the bar of public opinion no elo- 
quence can match it, no sophistry can van- 
quish it. To conviction it gives a soul—the 
soul of enthusiasm; and like the gifts of 
the gods to Perseus, it goes forth full- 
armed to conquer the monsters of rapacity, 
injustice, and oppression. 

In peace it aims to be ever alert, ever 
accomplishing results. In defensive warfare 
it is the most powerful weapon in the 


arsenal of labor, and when the battle is on 
it attacks the enemy in his rear, captures 
his base of supplies, and brings victory to 
the sacrosant standard of unionism. It is 
the one and only fetich of the labor move- 
ment, an idolatry revealing the purest of 
hearts and the sanest of minds. 

It aims to become the paramount attrac- 
tion and the imperative essential governing 
the saleableness of everything in the land 
that is made or mined or moved. 

The label seeks to be, by patronage or 
proscription, the great educator of manufac- 
turer and consumer, the trade semaphore of 
the one, the social arbiter of the other. The 
attitude of its advocates toward defiant 
tradesmen is to shun their stores and in- 
voke public following in the ostracism; but 
that reprisal will bring many a merchant to 
his senses, and that invocation will make as 
big a dent in a cash account as the hammer 
of Thor made in the mountain. 

The label aspires to attain that might of 
influence when to vend unlabeled goods 
will brand the vendor as a dealer in contra- 
band; a sweater; a business buccaneer; a 
Minotaur, fattening on the blood of women 
and children; a mercantile Ishmzlite whom 
society will cast out as a thing too unclean 
for touch by honest hands. 

And all for the glory, the advancement, 
and the solidarity of the sacred cause of or- 
ganized labor. 

The union label aspires to be the emblem 
of humanism, even as the cross is the 
symbol of Christianity. The one speaks to 
us of the world beyond and of the father- 
hood of God; the other speaks to us of this 
world, this stern, rough-shod world we live 
in, and of its redemption by the brother- 
hood of man. 





THIRD PRIZE ESSAY. 


By CHAs, D, HEMMING. 


THE union label is the hall- 
mark of organized labor. Its 
origin began with the guilds 
of medieval times. Their 
worshipful companies, built 
on lines analogous to the trade 
unions of the present day, 
were essential to municipal liberties. The 
guilds were indirectly the check on mo- 
nopolies, and left their impressions on 
the public minds of their day. Their 





hall-marks were the moral standards 
and guides for discriminating buyers. 
Rights and privileges were associated with 
them. The guild, with its masters, journey- 
men, and apprentices, like its outgrowth, 
the unions, was a fraternity in which every 
member paid his share of the guild rent. 
The hall-mark corresponded to the union 
label with its per capita paid to advance its 
interests. The guild had its mission, which 
went with its hall-mark. So far as the times 
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would allow, the members were bright, 
elevating, instructive, fearless, and aggres- 
sive in defense of its liberties. Its craft was 
jealously guarded. 

Its hall-mark was blazoned with dignity. 
When Goldsmith’s hall became a recognized 
authority, standing out distinct from the 
guild halls, its ‘‘mark ’’ became synonymous 
with skill. When labor began its primal 
work of organization the rules and regula- 
tions of the guilds were adopted. The 
various crafts put particular seals and 
stamps on their products. From the hall- 
mark of the guild to the label the transitiou 
was easy. The stamp of workmanship was 
recognized in just the same way as the hall- 
marks of the guilds. The true dignity of 
the latter became the more ennobling. The 
principle of the label as an income producer 
became an educating force. The rent of the 
guild gave place to the per capita. The 
glass blowers used a union stamp against 
the trade-mark of the opposing forces. The 
potters, pioneers in unionization, insisted 
on distinctive marks ‘‘made by union 
labor,’’ was often bracketed or enclosed. 
The typographical men were quick to see 
the. distinction to be made by a regular 
union label. 

The prompt recognition of skill, selling 
capacity, and power to support the union 
treasury were among the first causes of its 
adoption. It gave a stimulus to healthy sen- 
timent. The union label evolved from 
the hall-mark through the trade-mark or 
stamp, was historic. The guilds empha- 
sized skill and superior workmanship. 
Their various insignias are still in evidence 
in the many designs adorning the union 
label list. We have already seen what priv- 
ileges were bound up in its origin. The 
cigarmakers fought a battle royal for its 
adoption. The printers were the first to 
make of it a fixed revenue for protection. 

The first aims and purposes of the union 
label comprised ways and means of advanc- 
ing trade unionism apart from its ordinary 
resources. It primarily meant co-operation 
of the best kind. Out of this grew the 
stimulus for education. Education of the 
wives, daughters, sons, sisters, and sweet- 
hearts of union men to its use. The guilds 
in a measure fought monopolies. The hall- 
mark was a distinct guarantee. The union 


label, its outgrowth, becomes the foe of 
child labor, unsanitary conditions, and the 
sweat shops. 


Its attributes shine with the cardinal 
tenets of fair pay, shorter hours, and re- 
liable’ goods. From its inception it became 
a trade promoter. It gave work to its crafts- 
men, but its vital principle was education. 
Among its more modern points are these : 

It adds to business as a leading induce- 
ment to union buyers and to union mer- 
chants. It keeps trade at home where there 
is local enterprise. It benefits the retailer as 
well as the wholesaler. It individualizes 
quality with price. It aids the newspaper 
and the union whose tenets it advertises. 
It is beneficial for stability. It defies un- 
scrupulous competition. It helps to estab- 
lish the wage scale. It insures a recogni- 
tion of rights. It is a profit producer. Its 
colors glow with humanity. Its insignias 
stand for health, skill, and dignity. Itis 
the foe of the open shop and it points to 
a growing co-operation among the workers 
for the millenium of universal rights. It 
wins patronage on merit, indexes character 
and promotes American individuality. It 
stands for some of the noblest feelings of 
mankind and womankind, the testimony of 
genuineness, the proof of excellence, the 
amelioration of the wage worker. 

The union label is a competent and im- 
partial record of aims and purposes. It is to 
a large extent a restraint on the trusts, for 
every purchase which goes with it, every 
label which bears the significant words 
‘‘ eight hours,’’ means employment to more 
men. It is the very acme of union co-opera- 
tion. 

It aspires to educate in unity the masses 
through the unfaltering devotion of its 
labelleagues. It is a power for good to the 
rising generation, for their interests, their 
rights, and their liberties go with its tenets. 
It stands for the well being and progress of 
all. It aspires to unity and federation. It 
gives energy and impetus to work, for it is 
ennobling, full of the highest conceptions of 
duty. 

It is the acme of good will and confi- 
dence, and its influence is unlimited. It is 
bound up with consistent, persistent, and 
aggressive movements, yet its mission is a 
federation of humanity. It has yet to be 
recognized at its true worth, for it is des- 
tined to occupy one of the proudest places 
in the labor temple of the future. 

The union label is the symbol of human 
justice and human freedom, replete with 
honorable traditions, beautified by self- 
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sacrifice, and brightened by intelligence 
and heroism. It is full of ideas, as well as 
information, for those who oppose criminal 
trusts that stand in the way of the inalien- 
able rights of the union workmen to the 
pursuit of happiness and progress. The 
economic and social importance of the eight 
hour movement is emphasized by the union 
label. It isa live factor in the industrial 
development of the United States. The 
label affords an opportunity for an educa- 
tion that will in time become world-wide. 
It protects the purchasing public of all 
classes, as well as the union for which it 
stands. 

The union label of organized labor creates 
the trade agreement. It is a most glorious 
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conception of equality, the very incarnation 
of those attributes which beautified the 
guild hall-mark. It is moving toward a 
plane of perfection, though at the present 
moment it has just reached the intermediate 
stage of progress. Its future stands for all 
that is noble; all that is sweet in life; all 
that is earnest for the elevation of mankind 
and womankind. It is the educator of the 
coming generation. Unity, federation, right 
and justice, legislation, a happy and pros- 
perous future go with the union label of 
organized labor. It is the highest type of 
patriotism which springs from the heart of 
man, and a factor in the ultimate attain- 
ment of real liberty. 





RIGHT. 


Although ‘tis veiled in defeat’s eclipse, 
Or lost in the shock of strife, 

A magic word from the future's lips 
Will call it again to life. 

Although the die of its fate seems cast, 
The hour of its hope seems o'er, 

The cause that is built on truth will last 
Till its enemies are no more. 


For God is mighty and time is long, 
And right, though it seems undone, 

Awaits its hour and with silent power 
Strives on till the day is won. 

The sun yet shines in his majesty 
Above the storm and the gloom, 

The cause of truth has eternal youth 
That breaks from the strongest tomb. 


Fight on, though the foes of freedom seem 
Intrenched in unending might; 

Fight on, though the darkness reveals no gleam, 
No harbinger of the light; 

Fight on, whate’er your reverses be, 
Yet bear them, nor beat retreat; 

Fight on, till the sunrise of victory 
Illumines the night of defeat. 


Have hope that triumphs above your fears; 
Have faith that dispels your doubt; 
And be it for ten or for fifty years, 
Have courage to fight it out. 
Dare greatly, and feel that, befall what may, 
You yet can repose secure 
In the trust you will come to your own some day, 
If your courage and will endure. 


Though the hosts of evil and greed may seem 
Intrenched in undying power; 
Though unto the eye of hope no gleam 
Shines over the passing hour; 
Yet know that the ages to be will give 
To right an unfading crown; 
And the cause that is built on truth will live 
Till its enemies all go down. 
—J. A. EDGERTON. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


COLORADO's Events of a most important character in Colorado are fol- 
EPIDEMIC OF lowing each other thick and fast. No sooner is one incident 
TYRANNY. closed than it is followed by another of a more flagrant and 
shameful character, and this is soon eclipsed by another almost more out- 
rageous than those which have preceded it. Surely it is entirely superflu- 
ous and unnecessary for us to say that we have no excuse to offer for crime 
committed, no matter by whom; and that our movement is not in any way 
identified therewith. It is also well known that there are certain policies 
pursued by the Western Federation of Miners that run counter to those 
advocated by the American Federation of Labor, but we submit that in 
the conception and execution of justice there can not be and ought not 
to be one rule of law for one and another for the other among our people. 

The United States is a nation founded upon law. The states are 
founded upon constitutions and laws made in the calmer moments of public 
tranquillity, to provide against the exigencies of life. 

In the ordinary affairs of man the rules of common sense may be made 
to apply. 

The laws of our country and states, their constitutional guarantees, 
are formulated and enacted that the passions of men may be controlled, and 
tyranny and injustice thwarted in times of great stress and turbulence. 

If the miners of Colorado have been guilty of a violation of law there 
can be no reason for their punishment by any other process than by and 
through the law. 

If the Western Federation of Miners or any of its branches are, as 
alleged, criminal organizations, what must be said of the so-called Citizens’ 
Alliance, which has established tribunals unknown to and foreign to the law 
and the principles of justice? 

The Citizens’ Alliance asserts that the miners’ union is guilty of dyna- 
miting a railroad station at Victor, by which a number of men were killed 
and maimed and property destroyed. If that disaster was the action of any 
set of men or organization of men it is one of the most dastardly acts of 
which they could be guilty. Yet, in spite of the fact that the entire district 
is in control of the Citizens’ Alliance and the authorities, and at this 
writing more than two weeks have elapsed since this disaster, not one 
scintilla of evidence, official or unofficial, has been vouchsafed the public 
connecting either the striking miners or their organization with that 
awful catastrophe. On the other hand, what has occurred? Laws and 
constitutional rights have become inoperative, military rule has been 
proclaimed. The Citizens’ Alliance rules supreme. 

Mayors of towns, sheriffs, and other officers elected by the people have 
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been unceremoniously summoned before the combination of mine owners, 
called the Citizens’ Alliance, and the resignation of these officials demanded. 
If they refused or hesitated, ropes with nooses at the end were flung at 
their feet, with the alternative of signing their already prepared resignations 
or being hanged. 

Men against whom no charge, either direct or indirect, was made were 
dragged bodily from their homes by armed guards, placed on trains, and de- 
ported from the state, without money or means of subsistence. Where can 
be found either the law or excuse for such high-handed and inhuman pro- 
cedure? 

It is stated that the civil authorities in the disturbed districts of 
Colorado are themselves either guilty of unlawful conduct or are in sympa- 
thy with those who are so charged. If this be true, and if, as alleged, no fair 
trial can be had in the districts in which the alleged crimes have been com- 
mitted, there is a law which amply provides for change of venue to another 
jurisdiction within the boundary of the state, where a fair trial before an 
unprejudiced jury of qualified citizens may be had. 

Does Governor Peabody pretend to assert before the world that in no 
place in Colorado is it possible to impanel twelve men as jurors, whose minds 
are sufficiently unprejudiced and whose consciences are sufficiently clear to 
afford a fair and impartial trial to men charged with great crime? If the 
governor desires that assumption to go forth (and his conduct certainly 
places him in that position), then he unconsciously declares civilized life an 
impossibility in Colorado. 

Some two months ago we were in Colorado for about ten days, and while 
there had an opportunity to learn the version of each side as to the causes 
which brought about the present unhappy, unfortunate, and cruel state of 
affairs. We have had not only this information and our own judgment upon 
which to base our conclusions, but the testimony of every impartial and dis- 
interested man who has visited Colorado investigated the situation and has 
given expression thereto. 

The indictment presented by Mr. Ray Stannard Baker in 1/cClure’s, and 
by Rev. Charles Stelzle in the religious journal, 7he /néerior, and others too 
numerous to mention, bear out the charges we have repeatedly made, that 
the corrupt conspiracy between Governor Peabody and the mine owners 
(the Citizens’ Alliance) to prevent the enactment of the constitutional direc- 
tion for the passage of the eight hour law, is mainly responsible for this 
state of affairs. 

In one instance Governor Peabody sent troops to the Cripple Creek dis- 
trict to ‘‘ prevent’’ trouble, despite the fact that the miners had been on 
strike for more than a month, that no violation of law had occurred, and 
that the board of county commissioners officially declared that life and prop- 
erty were absolutely safe. The governor was warned that the sending of troops 
would provoke rather than prevent trouble. The Citizens’ Alliance deported 
men from their homes before the troops were sent. The governor sent 
troops to prevent their returning. 

‘‘Upon what meat has this our Ceesar (Citizens’ Alliance) fed,’’ that its 
members are permitted to assume all of the functions of the officers of the 
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law, and to execute their own decrees, supported by the governor and the 
military force of the state of Colorado ? 

The Citizens’ Alliance has declared ‘‘death to unionism in the Cripple 
Creek district,’’ and this is evidently its purpose, though its members, for 
strategic reasons, have moderated that declaration. 

The Western Federation of Miners is entitled to every right enjoyed by 
every individual or association of individuals. If it is guilty of the offenses 
charged against it, there is a lawful manner by which its members may be 
brought to the bar of justice and dealt with according to law, but the 
attempt to crush it out of existence by brute force is the worst exhibition 
of anarchy and tyranny in the annals of American history. 

Coming to the question of deportation we ask: If a number of citi- 
zens of one country are for any reason considered unworthy or unsafe 
within its territory, can they be forcibly deported from that country and 
landed in a foreign country ? Would not that country upon which such a 
people were attempted to be forced be justified, if it has the power, in re- 
sisting such an involuntary invasion? If this hypothesis is right as be- 
tween two countries, does it not hold equally good as between two states in 
the United States ? 

There is not a scintilla of law inthe United States providing the penalty 
of banishment, exile, or deportation of a citizen. The action of Governor 
Peabody in using the military forces of Colorado in deporting citizens of 
that state, tearing men from the bosoms of their families away from their 
homes and friends, is nothing short of the grossest violation of the statutory, 
natural, and fundamental rights of man. Governor Peabody is the most 
conspicuous figure in the world of today; he disregards law, violates 
every principle of human justice, and sets himself up above constitutions, 
above statutes, and above the generally accepted conceptions of morality held 
by civilized, decent, self-respecting men. 

The matter resolves itself down to this, that the governor, at the behest 
and in combination with the mine owners and Citizens’ Alliance of Colorado, 
has knowingly and wilfully entered into a conspiracy of a most criminal 
and unlawful character. 

Governor Peabody, like others who have made one false step in the be- 
ginning, is impelled on to still greater wrongs. He is either unable or unwilling 
to recede, and yet this brutality, this violation of fundamental and human 
rights, must cease. 

This is one of the contests that can not and must not be ‘‘ fought toa 
finish.’’ 

The interests of the working people, of all the people of Colorado 
and of our entire country, are involved. The fair name of our republic is at 
stake. 

We can not manifest our indignation against tyranny in Russia and be 
indifferent to and extenuate it in the United States. 

A special session of the legislature of Colorado must be called to enact 
an eight hour law. The legislature must hold to a strict accountability 
all who have violated statutory, constitutional, fundamental law, and 
human rights. 
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In the meantime every effort should be made by all lovers of their fellows 
to bring to an amicable adjustment the industrial conditions which obtain 
in Colorado. 

The freedom of speech, the freedom of the press, the right of the home 
are involved; the principles of our republic, progress, and civilization are 
hanging in the balance. 





AGAIN, GRIT I[n view of the bitter antagonism newly manifested by the 
YOUR TEETH worst elements of the capitalist class against the trade union 

ANC movement, we have been asked by a friend here and there 
ORGANIZE. whether that influence has had a baneful effect upon the 
growth or development of the trade union movement. We can best answer 
that question, and at the same time meet the assertions of open and covert 
opponents to our movement, by substantially giving the reports of the 
American Federation of Labor for the first six months of the fiscal year, 
October, 1903, to March, 1904, and thus set at rest both the apprehensions 
of the one and the untimely glee of the other. 

The receipts for per capita tax of the American Federation of Labor 
for the six months named were $72,810.02, as against $51,188.15 for the 
same months of the previous year. In other words, the average membership 
for the six months upon which per capita tax was paid was 1,826,114. 

At this writing there are affiliated to the American Federation of Labor 
117 international unions, which embrace approximately 23,500 local unions; 
32 state federations, 614 city central labor unions, and 1,478 federal labor 
and local trade unions having no international of their craft or calling. 

When the facts are borne in mind that it is generally agreed that the 
pendulum of industry has somewhat swung from the high mark of the past 
few years, and as a consequence many workmen are idle who were hereto- 
fore employed; that the immense tide of immigration to our shores shows no 
abatement; that the relentless and unscrupulous bitterness continues with 
which the ‘‘buggy’’ man Parry and his fellow capitalist-anarchists are 
running amuck in their endeavor to antagonize and ‘‘crush’’ organized 
labor—we say that, notwithstanding all these elements arrayed against the 
trade union movement, there is not much cause for alarm among our fellow 
workers and friends for the safety and the future of the labor movement. 

During a menacing period to labor we took occasion to sound the tocsin 
of labor’s duty to itself and the world of humanity. We can pen no words 
now more convincing or encouraging than those uttered at that period. 


There is nothing the workers can do so bitterly arousing the ire of their 
enemies, nothing which calls forth their relentless antagonism, as organiza- 
tion on trade union lines. 

The most benighted of greedy monopolists, of rapacious capitalists, sees 
in the organization of labor in trade unions the opening of 4 new era in the 
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progress of the movement for justice to Labor. Every species of opposition 
and obstacles are placed in the way of this growth. 

With that knowledge, that expansion, the blacklist, the lockout, the 
provocation to disorder or premature strikes, are some of the weapons 
applied. 

What should the workers do under such circumstances? Leave their 
unions? ; 

No! Workers, Grit Your Teeth and Organize. 

Judges issue injunctions, misconstrue and pervert the law, incarcerate 
men in prison cells, in the hope of crushing the unions of labor. 

Workers, should you do what your enemies wish ? No! Grit Your Teeth 
and Organize. 

At the behest of corporate wealth, rights are invaded, public assem- 
blage interfered with, or free speech enjoined; men marching upon the 
public highways are met with murderous bullets to silence their ardent 
wishes and their hopes for justice. 

But shall the workers give up hope and allow the tyrant to hold full sway? 

No! Grit Your Teeth and Organize. 

The ingenuity of man to produce the world’s wealth easier than ever be- 
fore, is utilized as a means to pauperize the worker, to supplant the man by the 
woman and the woman by the child ; industry and commerce monopolized 
to the detriment of the masses, and union frowned down upon. 

But, should the toilers submit to this modern yoke ? 

No! Grit Your Teeth and Organize. 

In the great struggle of life the mass of wage-earners of our country are 
hewing tothe line, are forging to the front, and securing as fast as any 
human agency can, a larger share of the produce of their labor, less hours 
of toil and more leisure; are wresting from monopoly and power a recogni- 
tion of their rights and a greater consideration for their demands upon 
modern society. 

Because the growth is not as fast as some impatient videttes yearn for, 
should the workers, therefore, be allured from the substance to grasp the 
shadow; leave the safe path of progress to the speculative and undiscovered 
region ? 

No! Grit Your Teeth and Organize. 

When engaged in a contest for a better wage, for less hours of labor, 
for recognition of labor’s rights; when struggling to obliterate injustice and 
to attain the disenthralment of man, the establishment of freedom among 
men, even though repulsed now and again, should opportunity be lost sight 
of, union dissolved, and dismay take the place of hope and courage? No; a 
thousand times no! 

In spite of all antagonism; in spite of all flattery; in spite of all cajol- 
ery; in spite of setbacks, close up the ranks, gather in the clans of labor, 
and the day of labor’s emancipation will be so much the nearer every time 
you— 

Grit Your Teeth and Organize. 
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Plutocratic lawyers and agents of secret societies of anti- 
JUDICIALJUM= Union employers, that is, of employers who want the right 
BLEON THE of combination for themselves while denying it to labor, 
“OPEN SHOP.” have been keenly desirous, in fact, absolutely determined, to 
obtain from some subservient court of high jurisdiction a decision holding 
the union shop to be an unlawful and criminal institution, and contracts 
between employers and organized employes void and contrary to public 
policy. At last they have succeeded. 

They have secured a decision, after their own heart, from the appellate 
court of Cook County, Illinois. The opinion was written by a judge who is 
popular and respected, and from whom better sense and knowledge of legal 
principles might have been expected. But so shallow, arbitrary, and 
unintelligent is the opinion that even the leading Chicago newspaper, 
The Tribune, conservative as it is, could not stomach it. We shall show 
that the opinion, so far as it deals with the closed shop question, is 
impertinent and gratuitous, and that the court went out of its way to deal 
with a matter that was not properly before it. 

The question was that strikers had been sentenced to jail fo 
contempt of court, the contempt consisting of alleged violation of an in- 
junction against picketing and various other things. The defendants denied 
that they had used force or intimidation of any sort, and asserted that they 
had been peaceable and reasonably persuasive. The court thought that the 
evidence showed a different state of affairs; that threats, insults, and abusive 
language had been employed by the defendants, with the result that the 
business of the complainant, a manufacturing company, had been seriously 
and injuriously interrupted. 

The facts in this case are for the time being unimportant, and the ques- 
tion of contempt does not now concern us. What we want to point out is 
that the court had nothing to do with the cause of the strike, or with the 
kind of contract which had existed between the strikers and the company. 

But the court was not content to pass upon the simple question of fact. 
It went out of its way, we repeat, to discuss the purpose of the strike and 
the form of the agreement which had existed between the men azxd the 
company. It is this umnecesary and irrelevant discussion which led the 
court to express its opinion of the ‘‘ closed shop,’’ the right of the non- 
union men to work with union men, and so forth. 

The purpose of the strike, it seems, was to compel the company to 
execute certain agreements with three different unions. The agreements 
were identical, and the first article of each of them was as follows: 

The party of the first part hereby agrees to employ none but members of the 
aforesaid organizations or those who carry the regular working card of the said organiza- 
tions, provided the various crafts will furnish such competent help as may be required 
by the party of the first part within 24 hours after notification. 

This article, the court says, was unlawful and opposed to public policy. 
The attempt to compel the company to execute it was an unlawful attempt. 
The purpose of the strike was unlawful. 

Let us humby thank this court for stopping here. It might have added 
that the strike itself, called for an unlawful purpose, was unlawful; a con- 
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spiracy to commit an unlawful act, or to force the company to commit, in 
partnership with the union, an unlawful act. We are surprised at the court’s 


lack of courage. 

It is just as reasonable and fair to declare astrike illegal as it is to 
declare the purpose of the strike illegal. The newspapers which praised the 
‘splendid opinion’’ did not see this or they would have rejoiced in the 
discovery of a ‘‘ simple method of prohibiting and suppressing all strikes for 


the union shop.’”’ 

Let us see how the court reasoned itself into the opinion that an em- 
ployer should not agree to employ only members of a certain union, and 
that members of a union may not ask him to enter into such an agreement 
of his own free will and from motives of lawful interest. It is necessary 


to quote from the opinion at Jength, which we do as follows: 

Article 1 of the agreement strikes at the right of contract and provides that com- 
plainant shall employ none but members of the several unions, thus discriminating in 
favor of one class of men and excluding all others. In Matthews v. The People, 202 III. 
389, the court, discussing the constitutionality of the free employment agency act, says 
(page 401): ‘‘An employer whose workmen have left him and gone on a strike, partic- 
ularly when they have done so without any justifiable cause, is entitled to contract with 
other laborers or workmen to fill the places of those who have left him. Any workman 
seeking work has a right to make a contract with such employer to work for him in the 
place of any one of the men who have left him to go out upon a strike. Therefore, the 
prohibition contained in section 8 strikes at right of contract, both on the part of the 
laborer and of the employer. It is now well settled that the privilege of contracting is 
both a liberty and a property right. Liberty includes the right to make and enforce 
contracts, because the right to make and enforce contracts is included in the right to 
acquire property. Labor is property. To deprive the laborer and the employer of this 
right to contract with one another is to violate section 2 of article 2 of the constitution 
of Illinois, which provides that ‘no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law.’ It is equally a violation of the fifth and fourteenth amend- 
ments of the constitution of the United States. The provision embodied in section 8 ‘is 
a discrimination between different classes of citizens founded on no justifiable ground 
and an attempt to exercise legislative power in behalf of certain classes and against 
other classes, whether laborers seeking work or employers. It falls under the condem- 


yo” 


nation of the constitution. 
The agreements in question would, if executed, tend to create a monopoly in favor 


of the members of the different unions to the exclusion of workmen not members of 
such unions, and are, in this respect, unlawful. Contracts tending to create a monopoly 
are void. 

The legislature of the state can not create a monopoly. 

We know of no well considered case, or, indeed, of any case, holding that a com- 
bination of persons to injure the business of another is not unlawful. That the appel- 
lants, and others associated with them, acted in concert in unlawfully endeavoring to 
injure, and, in fact, injuring complainant’s business for an unlawful purpose, is fully 
sustained by the evidence. 

This long quotation is a jumble of fallacies and dangerous half-truths. 


Let us begin with the last paragraph. : 

There are decisions without number holding that ‘‘a combination of 
persons to injure the business of another is not unlawful.’’ The court does 
not differentiate between injury which results from wrong doing and aggres- 
sive interference with the business of another, and injury which results from 


passive policies. 
A peaceable strike may injure the business of an employer very 
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seriously; as, for example, when it is ordered at a particularly inconvenient 
time for the employer. 

Does that injury make the strike unlawful? 

It has been decided scores of times that it does not. 

Persuasion, peaceable picketing, and free speech may injure an arrogan 
employer whose methods are oppressive to decent men, but that does not make 
persuasion and free speech by strikers and pickets unlawful. A court which 
does not admit and state this distinction in a discussion of ‘‘injury’’ by 
combinations will not hesitate to hold the union shop to be unlawful. 

Agreements for the closed shop, says the court, are void because they 
tend to create a monopoly; because they discriminate against workmen who 
are not members of unions. 

Think of the absurdity of this argument! 

Does not any contract with A exclude B, C, D, and all the rest? Let 
the reader mentally question himself somewhat as follows: 

‘*If I have work to do am I bound to give it to a dozen men instead of 
to one man?”’ 

‘‘Tf I am a real estate owner and build a whole row of houses must I 
employ as many architects and contractors as there are houses in the row ?’’ 

‘*Tf I am an owner of a mill and need raw material for the production 
of cotton cloth must I buy my cotton of a number of parties ?’’ 

‘* Does any law prohibit my making a contract with one planter for all 
the raw cotton I need ?’’ 

What difference is there between buying raw material or tools and 
machinery and employing labor ? 

Is the employer obliged to make individual contracts with workmen ? 

Is it the business of any one whether he employs union men or 
non-union men ? 

If it is not, and if he chooses to make a contract with a union, has 
anybody the right to object ? 

It will be objected, perhaps, that a contract to employ certain men is 
not the same thing in law and public policy as a contract directly excluding 
certain classes of men from employment. The difference, it may be argued, 
is between agreeing to employ certain persons and pledging one’s self not 
to employ anybody who does not belong to a class or organization. 

If this is what the Illinois court, in its ‘‘ radical’’ opinion, meant to 
say, then the mountain has once more brought forth a mouse. The decision 
is not in that case a decision against the closed shop, but against a certain 
phase of the question. Suppose we change the article of the Chicago contract 
and make it read thus: ©¢@ 

‘* The party of the first part hereby agrees to apply for such labor as he shall 
require to the aforesaid organization; and the party of the second part agrees to 
supply such competent help as may be required at rates of wages herein specified.”’ 

This would give the parties the union shop, or, as our opponents term 
it, the closed shop, but nothing would be said in the agreement about 
excluding non-union men. Would such a contract be unlawful? Would it 
be in conflict with any provision of the constitution any more than a con- 
tract with a corporation for all the material or machinery of a certain shop? 
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The enemies of the union shop can not destroy the right of union men 
to refuse to work with non-union men. 

When the above facts are intelligently kept in view the objection to the 
closed shop reduces itself to absurdity. 

If these lawyers and judges had the courage of their prejudices they 
would deny the right to strike, the right of labor to work or not to work, 
and the right of free contract for the supply of labor. 

As long as we have the right to choose our associates and the right to 
quit work without giving any reason the fight on the union shop is futile. 

Organized labor has the right to make its own terms, and its terms 
include, wherever that is expedient and possible, the union shop. Specious 
and foolish decisions can not do us any serious harm. 

We are interested in facts; not in legal fictions. 





PRIZE ESSAYS In this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we publish 
ON THE the three essays to which a competent and absolutely im- 
UNION LABEL. partial committee has awarded first, second, and third prizes. 
The essays treat upon the subject of ‘‘ The Union Label.’’ The report and 
award of the judges is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., J/ume 4, 7904. 

We, the undersigned judges, appointed by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, having carefully examined all the essays submitted to us upon the 
subject of the The Union Label, as announced in the March issue of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST, hereby award Walter Macarthur, San Francisco, first prize; P. H. Shevlin, 
Cincinnati, second prize; Charles D. Hemming, Scranton, Pa., third prize. 

The essays were numbered and the award was made by number. After this the 
sealed numbered envelope, containing the name, was opened and we learned who were 
the authors. , 

We were guided by three features: Purpose, literary style, and historic value. We 
placed a mark of 50 per cent for the first, and 25 per cent for each of the other two 
features. 

The first essay was awarded 100 per cent; the second, 98, and the third, 90. 

There were a number of other able essays submitted, but those selected were, in 
our judgment, entitled to the awards which we have given them. 


Fraternally submitted, 
ARTHUR E. HOLDER, 


International Association of Machinists. 
Jor M. JOHNSON, 
International Typographical Union. 
H. W. SHERMAN, 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
It was originally intended to publish in pasmphlet form only the essay 
to which would be awarded the first prize, but as the essays to which were 
awarded the second and third prizes are so near the high standard of excel- 
lence of the one receiving the first prize, it has been decided to publish the 
three essays simultaneously in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Later they 
will be printed and published together by the American Federation of Labor 
in pamphlet form and sold at the nominal price of five cents per copy. These 
prize essays may be regarded by all as the highest and best texts on the 


union label. 
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EIGHT HOuR BILL CONSIDERED. 





ARGUMENT BY JAMES DUNCAN, 


SECRETARY GRANITE CUTTERS’ NATIONAL UNION. 


NUMBER II. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am extremely glad I deferred 
what I had to say until the last speaker claiming 
to represent the south had addressed you. I repre- 
sent an organization that is on an eight hour 
working basis from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in- 
cluding the southern states. I advise my friend 
from the south, who says that my class is a vicious 
class, to study our movement, and his mind will be 
disabused of that idea. 

It was my privilege quite recently to address a 
large meeting in Georgia, at which this eight hour 
day question was discussed. The mayor, in in- 
troducing me to the audience, said that he took 
great pleasure in doing so because the reduction 
of the hours of labor in that special locality, led 
by the trade I have the honor to represent, had 
produced an effect which I will endeavor to give 
you in his own words: ‘‘When the workmen were 
following the long workday and had little hope 
in that locality but to work and die, they were 
not a desirable class, speaking generally, a great 
portion of the whites and a large portion of the 
blacks being included. This was true to such an 
extent that the city fathers figured upon fines for 
drunkenness, fighting, and disturbances of all kinds 
as forming quite a percentage of the revenues of 
the city; but at the present time, since trade 
unionism has brought a shorter workday, the con- 
dition is such that we scarcely ever see or hear 
of a drunken man in this locality, and the fines 
from rowdyism by the working people and dis- 
turbances of every kind have been reduced to such 
a minimum that the city officials could not reckon 
now upon any percentage of the city income from 
that source.’’ I put this forth as an argument 
against the statement made that we are a vicious 
class, and in favor of giving to our people, by 
such methods as we can, an occasional leisure hour, 

If the statements were true, if it is also true 
that this is purely a socialistic proposition, what 
company do we find ourselves in? When President 
Roosevelt was governor of New York state he 
recommended to the legislature of that state the 
enactment of an eight hour day for the employes 
of the state of New York. The bill passed and he 


signed it. He has recommended to congress the 
passage of this law. Is President Roosevelt a 
vicious man? Is he socialistic in his tendencies? 
Is he such a man as is a danger tothe community? 

The CHAIRMAN. I think, Mr. Duncan, it is only 
fair to Mr. Thompson to say that, as I understood 
him, he did not say that the laboring class was 
vicious, but he characterized legislation of this 
sort as vicious. 

Mr. DuNCAN. Even if we take it in that modi- 
fied form—and it is very kind ofyou, Mr. Chairman, 
to come to his assistance and modify it in that 
way—then those who favor vicious legislation must 
of necessity be more or less vicious. We do not 
rise above our own standard. If we propose that 
which is good and advocate that which is good, 
we can safely be classed as being good; but if we 
recommend and urge the adoption by congress of 
that which is vicious, we can safely be classed as 
vicious. 

Speaker Henderson, of the House of Representa- 
tives, strongly favored this bill. Speaker Reed did 
the same thing. President McKinley did the same 
thing. He not only favored this so-called vicious 
legislation when he was President of the United 
States, but long before his name had been seriously 
mentioned for that position. I want to quote to 
you a few words uttered by President McKinley 
while he was a distinguished member of the other 
house, in order to show you whether the men 
who have been watching and studying this legis- 
lation for many years fear it to be vicious legis- 
lation. President McKinley said : 

It is one more day’s work, one more day’s wages, one 
moreopportunity for work and wages, an increased demand 
for labor. I am in favor of this bill as it is amended by the 
motion of the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. McComas). 

It applies now only to the labor of men’s hands. It applies 
only to the work. It does not apply to material; it does not 
apply to transportation. It applies only to the actual labor, 
skilled or unskilled, employed on public works and in the 
execution of the contracts of the government. And the 

overnment of the United States ought, finally and in good 
faith, to set this example of eight hours as constituting a 
dav’s work required of laboring men in the service of the 
United States. |Applause.] The tendency of the times the 
world over is for shorter hours for labor—shorter hours in 
the interest of health, shorter hours in the interest of 
humanity, shorter hours in the interest of the home and the 
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family—and the United States can do no better service to 
labor and to its own citizens than to set the example to 
states, to corporations, and to individuals employing men 
by declaring that, so far as the government is concerned, 
eight hours shall constitute a day’s work and be all that is 
required of its laboring force. 

I put in evidence the statements from some of 
our leading public men in order toshow that some, 
at least, of the men well known in the history of 
this country do not consider the proposition we 
present to be vicious. 

A great deal has been said before this committee 
and before the committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives about the scope and purpose of this bill. 
We have been told that it affects the laborer in the 
cotton field and the lumber which may eventually 
find its way into vessels built for the United States, 
and it has been suggested that it might even affect 
the mules that haul the lumber or any other ma- 
terial required for public buildings. It has also 
been said that our proposition is class legislation. 
If it is class legislation it has been so since 1868, 
and it has been favored by almost every president 
of the United States since that time. 

No president made a stronger effort to have the 
purposes of the eight hour bill carried into effect 
than did President Grant during both adminis- 
trations. The bill since then has been somewhat 
amended, but the original law showed the tendency 
of the government at that time. Following the 


great building era that took place in the United 
States at the close of the civil war, it was expected 
that most of the work for the government would be 
done by direct employment, and most of the great 
buildings that were erected at that time were 


erected under the day-work system, and not by 
contractors and subcontractors. You take the 
State, War, and Navy Department building, the 
New York postoffice, and other buildings of that 
kind, built during the Grant administration, and 
you will find that the idea of congress was 
that the work should be done by direct employ- 
ment. At that time they alsothoughtthe arsenals 
and navy yards would be used by the government 
to build war vessels direct instead of by contract. 

For that reason the original bill was not drafted 
in the way we find it necessary to have the bill 
drafted at the present time. That is to say, only 
by inference did it refer to contractors and sub- 
contractors. Later on those interested, finding that 
the old 15 per cent system for management did not 
make them millionaires fast enough, used their 
influence to have government work done by con- 
tract. As soon as the contract system com- 
menced it was ruled by government officials that 
the law passed in 1868 did not include the em- 
ployment of men by contractors and subcontractors. 

The decisions given by theattorneys-general and 
by other government officers had the effect on the 
eight hour law even as amended and approved 
while Mr. Cleveland was president, that it only 
applied to contractors and subcontractors for gov- 
ernment work, provided the men were employed 
upon a lot or dock that was the property of the 
government. Therefore, if a contractor were to 
build a postoffice and prepared his material 50 
feet away from the site of the building the 
law did not affect the employment of labor for 
that building ; but when he brought the mate- 
rial to the lot where the building was to be erected 
the law did apply. The purpose of the labor 
organizations since those decisions has been to 
place contractors and subcontractors on govern- 
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ment work on the same plane and in the same 
position with reference to the government as they 
already were upon government docks and sites. 
That is the whole story from the beginning to 
the end; and all side issues which have been 
brought in, show that those who present them 
have but very little knowledge of what they speak. 

I hold in my hand the United States Government 
Advertiser, in which page after page is found of 
advertisements for supplies for the different 
branches of the government. There has been no 
objection raised since 1879, when President Grant 
declared this law to be in effect, that it was wrong 
for the government to advertise for supplies in this 
manner. 

The men who are employed in the different navy 
yards and arsenals of the country by direct em- 
ployment are upon the eight hour basis, and the 
government purchases in the open market supplies 
that are used by those men. Our bill says that 
the men employed by the contractors and sub- 
contractors for the government shall work eight 
hours a day, in the same manner exactly as 
the government now hires men directly to work 
eight hours a day. It says that they may purchase 
supplies in the open market, exactly in the same 
way that the different governmental departments 
are advertising and purchasing them at the present 
time, and as they have been doing for a third of a 
century, without any objection upon the part of 
those gentlemen who come here and say that this 
bill is vicious. 

There has been no question raised about the 
different departments of the government operat- 
ing under the eight hour day being vicious. There 
has been no suggestion that they could not buy 
lumber unless it was felled under an eight hour 
day and trimmed in the forest under an eight 
hour day; and yet because our bill asks for the 
very same thing, where contractors and sub-con- 
tractors are employed to perform work for the gov- 
ernment, we are told that it is vicious. 

Attorneys have tried to create the impression that 
this legislation would interfere with the purchase 
of supplies by contractors. No question of that kind 
has been raised heretofore. There is no difference 
between the two systems. The Bethlehem Iron 
Works, for instance, are at present furnishing sup- 


plies to the government, and there is no represent-, 


ative of that company that can draw the line 
between the system which has been in use, so far as 
supplies for the different departments of the govern- 
ment are concerned, and our proposition as con- 
tained in this bill. Under the old system they 
are furnishing supplies to the government without 
question; but under our proposition, which is the 
same system, only applied to contractors, they say 
it is vicious and class legislation and that the gov- 
ernment ought not to interfere. 

Speaking particularly for the building trades, I 
desire to say that some of the attorneys for the op- 
position avery few years ago used to taunt us 
severely in this room for not endeavoring to put 
into force in private employment what we ask the 
government to enact. My trade accepted the 
challenge and we are working upon an eight hour 
day. We got tired of waiting and we thought that 
through our own trade organization we could get 
an eight hour day, and we did. 

Senator DoLLIVER. I understand that is universal 
throughout the country. 

Mr. DuNcAN. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
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including the southern states, where Mr. Thompson 
says men do not want an eight hour day. 

Senator DOLLIVER. Does the union make any 
difference between persons who are specially skill- 
ful and effective in their work and persons who 
are not so skillful? 

Mr. DUNCAN. Yes; we establish a minimum 
rate and then the individual and the employer 
agree upon what rate a specially skillful man shall 
he paid above the minimum rate. The highly skilled 
men are paid as much as can be agreed upon between 
them and their employer over and above the 
minimum rate. The ist of May of this year there 
will be a universal eight hour day in the soft- 
stone trade. Nine-tenths of the bricklayers are 
working eight hours a day, and this fs also true of 
the most of the building trades. 

Senator DOLLIVER. Would the same motives 

that lead everybody to acquiesce in the eight hour 
day for the granite cutters be equally applicable to 
trades that were not as burdensome as that occu- 
pation ? 
' Mr. Duncan. Yes; I think so. In so far as the 
building trades are concerned we may practically 
say they are all agreed upon an eight hour day. 
If that were not so you would have had quite a 
number of protests from the allied builders of 
the country against this proposition. They find 
that, under the application of the eight hour day, 
the men are more alert, that they attend to busi- 
ness better, and that everything going to make up 
a good citizen has been improved because of the 
c hange. 

The idea that because a man has an extra hour 
of time he is going to spend it in a saloon is all 
bosh, Statistics prove the opposite to be true. 

I want to call your attention for a moment to 
an incident which recently happened and which 
is of some importance. I was one of those who 
were invited by Mr. Oscar Strauss to meet Andrew 
Carnegie prior to his recent departure to Great 
Britain, and had the pleasure of discussing pretty 
fully all the phases of the labor question with Mr. 
Carnegie. 

When our system of trade agreements was made 
known to Mr. Carnegie he said that the system we 
have in the labor organizations for the elimination 
of strikes and lockouts under our agreements was 
the best that he knew of, and that it was better 
than anything that could be done in the line 
of arbitration by state or federal law, and finally 
we got to the eight hour question. I desired to have 
the opinion of a man like Mr. Carnegie upon the 
principle involved in it. We dteoumnel the subject 
for perhaps eight or nine minutes, when Mr. Car- 
negie arose and said he was going to make a state- 
ment which would, perhaps, facilitate the dis- 
cussion of the evening. He said that the eight hour 
day was such a fair proposition that the employer 
or corporation that did not favor it did not know 
its business, 

He told us that he spent $50,000 in his mill 
endeavoring to introduce it, and that he had 
worked harder with the other owners of mills and 
employers of iron workers to adopt the system 
than he had ever done with any workman in any 
trade dispute in order to have it introduced. He 
said his men produced a great deal more on the 
eight hour day than they had produced in any 
eight hours prior to the introduction of the system, 
but that no man could produce as much in eight 
hours as other men were producing in 12 hours for 


his competitors, and that after he had tried the 
system for months and had spent $50,000 in the 
attempt to get others to introduce it, he had to 
give it up because of the opposition of the em- 
ployers in the iron and steel mills of Pennsyl- 
vania, and not because the proposition was not 
practical. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that the 
objection stated here by certain iron men about 
changing men when hot metal is at a certain stage 
is nonsense. When the eight hour system was 
in use in the Carnegie mill the men were changed 
at the end of every eight hours. They had three 
shifts of eight hours each, instead of two shifts 
of twelve hours each. If the system had not 
been practical Mr. Carnegie would not have made 
the statement just repeated to you. 

Senator DOLLIVER. The statement which he 
made seems to indicate one of the troubles we have 
to contend with. The government, in dealing with 
these iron and steel mills as subcontractors, puts 
them in the attitude of using the eight hour day 
without at all constraining their competitors to do 
the same thing. It has been claimed here with 
some force that if the yovernment introduces the 
eight hour day into the steel mills it will almost 
immediately result in putting that entire mill 
upon an eight hour basis or else will plunge it into 
an uninterrupted fight on that subject. It has been 
very forcibly suggested to us that in such a case the 
mills, rather than undergo the disadvantages inci- 
dent to a fight about an eight hour system, would 
forego participation in government contracts alto- 
gether rather than change to the eight hour 
system. 

Mr. DuncAN. The experience of Citizen Car- 
negie bears out the very opposite, as workmen were 
producing more in eight hours under that system 
than in eight hours under the 12 hour work day. 

Senator DOLLIVER. The experience of Mr. Car- 
negie was that the failure of his competitors to 
adopt the eight hour day drove him back to the 
12 hour basis. If the government forces a few of 
them to the eight bour basis, their disadvantage, 
as compared with their competitors, might be 
such that they would drop government contracts 
altogether rather than undergo that disadvantage. 

Mr. DUNCAN. The tendency is not in that direc- 
tion. Owners of iron mills do not so easily give up 
government work. The application of the eight 
hour system in a few mills would have the effect 
of bringing competing mills to an eight hour day 
in order to qualify to bid. 

If one mill or two mills in the iron industry or any 
other industry would be the only mills affected by 
the change of the working hours, then that prop- 
osition might have some weight ; but inasmuch as 
our leading iron mills of the country are turning 
out more or less government work, they would all 
be affected in the same way. We believe that this 
legislation is fair. 

If it is just and proper, and we hold it is, that 
people employed directly by the government, under 
the existing law, should work an eight hour day, 
then it is logical and fair for the government to 
also say that for such part of its work as is per- 
formed by contractors and subcontractors the same 
conditions shall prevail. 

I hope the committee will favorably report the 
bill, and I have confidence enough in the Senate to 
believe that if it is so reported and an oppor 
tunity given to get it up fora vote it will be passed 
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ARGUMENT BY JAMES O’CONNELL, 
PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 


NUMBER II. 


Mr. Chairman, when I concluded my argument 
last week I was discussing the relative cost of pro- 
duction by the government in its eight hour plant 
as compared with the cost of production in private 
plants; and was also discussing the question of the 
reduction of hours that has been constantly taking 
place in private employment. I was also calling 
to the attention of the committee some of the argu- 
ments presented by Mr. Davenport, who has ap- 
peared before the committee on several occasions, 
and some of the statements made by that gentleman 
as to the position occupied by the men who were in 
favor of this bill. I desire to continue somewhat on 
the same line this morning and call to the attention of 
the committee the statements that have been made 
by those appearing against the bill, to the effect 
that this legislation is of a socialistic character, 
and that the men who favor it are socialists. I 
will try to convey to the minds of the members of 
this committee that even though that were true, 
even though we were socialists, that would not be 
an argument against this bill. 

We deny, of course, the statements made that 
this is socialistic legislation and is favored by so- 
cialists. We maintain that the legislation asked 
for is asked for and desired by the men engaged in 
the trades union movement of this country. In 
speaking for the organized forces of this country 
we speak also for the unorganized forces, who have 
no one tospeak for them, There is absolutely noth- 
ing socialistic about the proposed law. The docu- 
ments read by Mr. Davenport before this commit- 
tee, in substantiation of his statement that it was 
socialistic, go back as far as the Eight Hour 
League, in Boston, which organization was com- 
posed of men who were, at that time, members of 
trades union organizations and men who were not 
members of organizations at all—reputable citizens 
and men interested in seeing the hours of labor re- 
duced. 

I stated on last Tuesday that, on the practical 
side of the question, I represent 75,000 of the 
highly skilled mechanics in this country as their 
executive officer. They are employed in every 
department where mechanics are employed by 
private employers and by the government. We are 
interested in the passage of this measure because 
of the very great number of our people who are 
employed in the building of supplies for the 
government and because of the great number who 
are employed by contractors in the building of 
government ships, and so forth. I also represent 
the metal trades of North America, an organization 
composed of various national organizations of 
metal trades, such as machinists, molders, pattern- 
makers, and others, of which there are approxi- 
mately 300,000 in this country. 

I speak as the executive officer of that organiza- 
tion, and in speaking for these men I speak by 
the card, by authority of these people. It is inti- 
mated that the men advocating this measure speak 


only for themselves and do not voice the sentiment 
of the wage workers in this country. In my own 
organization, consisting of 75,000 men, whom I 
represent directly, by a referendum vote, in which 
every member in the organization had an oppor- 
tunity to cast his vote for or against the legislation 
in favor of reducing the hours of labor and in 
favor of the absolute abolishment of overtime—by 
an almost unanimous vote of the entire member- 
ship it was decided in favor of the legislation that 
has been pending before congress for several 
sessions known as the eight hour bill. 

During the past several years the hours of labor 
have been gradually reduced in the metal trades. 
The 10 hour day some few years ago was known 
as a regular day’s labor in the metal trades. Other 
trades will be spoken of by other gentlemen who 
are here who know better the hours of labor in 
those trades than I do. But in the metal trades the 
hours of labor have been reduced to nine a day, or 
to 54 hours per week. They have been reduced in 
some cases by conferences and in others by having 
to goon astrike to accomplish it, but the tend- 
ency has been toa nine hour day in the metal 
trades with the hope that at an early date we will 
be able to go further until we secure an eight hour 
day. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are familiar with the sen- 
timent among the people of your organization. I 
wish you would state, if you know, whether there 
is any sentiment for a reduction of the hours of 
labor beyond eight hours per day, or whether that 
is accepted as the ultimate and ideal number of 
hours that a man should work for the purpose of 
supporting himself and his family and in order to 
become and remain a good citizen of this country. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. That is the understanding at 
this time Now and then you will find somebody 
who will say that we ought to have a seven hour 
day ora six hour day; but eight hours as a day’s 
labor is the day to which the workingmen of the 
country look forward. That seems to be their ideal 
working day. That is the idea of our organization 
in the trades in which I am particularly interested 
and with which I am familiar. 

One of the strong objections made by those upon 
the other side to this bill is the fact that it pro- 
hibits working overtime. They claim that it dis- 
criminates against the right of a man to earn more 
money and to work longer if he desires; that it is 
un-American because it is discrimination. 

All of our agreements in the trade with which I 
am thoroughly familiar ask for extra compensation 
for overtime. In the ordinary evening hours we 
ask for time and a half, and for later hours double 
time, and for holidays and Sundays double time. 
We do not ask that because we are desirous of get- 
ting extra compensation for the labor, but we ask 
it because we believe that by taxing, to some ex- 
tent, unnecessary overtime it will be discouraged. 
It isnot the desire of the wage workers of this 
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country to work, by agreement or otherwise, 
more than a regular stipulated number of hours a 
day. I worked for 25 years in various machine shops 
throughout the country and am thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the trade. I know of the many subter- 
fuges the workmen will go toin order to be ex- 
cused from working overtime. Almost every con- 
ceivable thing the human mind can think of will 
be brought forward in order to try to make an ex- 
cuse to the employer to prevent working extra 
time. 

Objection is also made to stopping at a specific 
time, and because the workingmen are prohibited 
from working longer than just eight hours a day. 
It is claimed that, asa result, the employer may 
suffer great loss by having to stop work at an 
exact moment. That point has been very strongly 
argued before the committee in the House and be- 
fore this committee by representatives of the vari- 
ous iron and steel industries, and by some of the 
representatives who are not particularly interested 
in the legislation because of having secured con- 
tracts with the government, and do not expect to 
secure contracts, as they are not working in the 
line of government contracts. I know of no 
specific case, to which the exceptions of the bill 
do not apply, where the requirement of stopping 
the work at a given time, or of changing the men 
at agiven time, would be any greater hardship 
upon the employer under an eight hour obligation 
than it would under the present system, whether 
it be a nine or aten hour day, or whatever the limit 
of a day’s labor may be. 

An illustration has been given by some of these 
gentlemen that is applicable to a foundry where 
they are melting iron and steel when atmospheric 
conditions would sometimes interfere with the 
proper heating of metal. They assert that the 
metal might not be properly heated at a certain 
time in order to be poured, and as a result the men 
might have to work a few moments longer in order 
to successfully pour the iron and to save loss to 
the firm. That might be true in a number of in- 
stances. Such cases might arise, but they would 
arise no more under the application of the eight 
hour day than they would under the application 
of the nine or ten hour day. The business would 
so arrange itself and the men would so arrange 
themselves that the loss suffered by the employer 
would not be as much under the provisions of this 
bill for an eight hour day as it is under the hap- 
hazard way of working that is adopted to-day. The 
naval gun factory of Washington is one of the 
best regulated plants employing mechanics in the 
United States. It is an institution that has in its 
employ the very best skill of any plant in the 
United States. 

In the testimony given by Captain Pendleton 
before the naval committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives he makes application for an appropria- 
tion for the enlargement of his foundry. He knows 
full well that he will be expected to comply exactly 
with the eight hour law in force at the Washington 
gun factory, because it is in force there now every 
day. He knows full well that if he secures the en- 
largement of his foundry and of his cupola facil- 
ities he will have to so arrange his business that 
the eight hour day shall apply. The present law 
does not permit the men in that yard to work 
more than eight hoursa day. They do not work 
eight hours and a minute, but they work an abso- 
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lute eight hour day, and they work three shifts of 
eight hourseach. There is no difficulty whatever 
experienced in doing that. Captain Pendleton is a 
practical man. He has had charge of that yard for 
a number of years and has made a careful study of 
its requirements, and he knows that when he ap- 
plies for an enlargement of his foundry facilities 
it will have to be operated on the eight hour basis. 
If he believed that the government would suffer 
loss by it, it seems to me, asa practical propo- 
sition, that he would not ask for an appropriation 
to enlarge that foundry so that he might be able 
to produce nearly all the castings they desire at 
the naval gun factory. 

Another illustration of the liability to loss cited 
by the opponents of this bill is that in the great 
machine shops of the country the machines are 
started at a certain time to do a certain work, and 
that before the operation is completed it may be an 
hour, or two hours, or eight hours, perhaps, 
longer than a regular day’s work. They say that if 
the operation was stopped during that time it 
would be liable to entail damage to the article be- 
ing manufactured and loss to the employer by 
spoiling the output. That is true. There are such 
cases in machine shops in this country. There is 
scarcely a day in a machine shop in the United 
States when on some particular job the tools 
working on it could not be stopped ; but the men 
can be changed without loss or trouble. In the 
Washington navy yard the boring of guns is one 
of the finest pieces of work to be performed in 
that shop, or in any machine shop in this country. 

There is scarcely a day in the three hundred and 
odd working days in the yearin which the men do 
not change at the expiration of the eight hour day 
without interfering with the operation of the ma- 
chine. In boring a cylinder, if the tool is stopped 
and started again a ridge in the cylinder may be 
left by dropping the bar or by the jar in stopping 
it, and it would not make a perfect job. But in my 
own personal experience, on at least 500 different 
occasions, such work has been performed by 
another man coming in and taking my place, or 
by my coming in and taking the place of another 
man, while the machine goes on. There is no 
liability of loss whatever to the employer. That is 
the practical method of operation taking place 
every day in machine shops and in other manu- 
facturing plants all over this country. It is an 
every-day occurrence. 

One of the gentlemen who appeared before this 
committee, and a practical man, tried to inject 
into this testimory somethings that have abso- 
lutely no application to the bill. He argued that 
the passage of this bill would prohibit piecework 
and working under the trade-contract system; that 
it would prohibit the individual workman and the 
employer from entering into a contract that the 
employe should receive so much per piece manu- 
factured in the performance of his work. The bill 
has no application whatever to such an arrange- 
ment between the employer and the employe. 
The opposition have endeavored to inject that 
thought into your minds during these hearings, 
but ithas no bearing whatever upon the bill, and 
is intended merely to confuse the minds of the 
members of this committee by the production of 
apparently overwhelming evidence that the bill 
means an onslaught upon the employers of this 
country, which will drive them out of business. 
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I want to draw your attention particularly to the 
building trades, because one of the gentlemen who 
appeared before this committee stated that he 
represented the building trade employers of 
Chicago, and he was opposed to this bill. Every 
concern that he mentioned as a part of his 
constituency have been for years and are now 
working a straight eight hour day. I refer to Mr. 
Davenport. He stated that in his travels in the 
interests of the Anti-Boycott Association, the 
members of which association he refused to name 
because of their liability to punishment by the 
organized wage workers of this country, he had 
been simply overwhelmed with congratulations 
because he had brought before the wage workers 
of this country the fact that this bill absolutely 
prohibited them from working overtime. I took 
the opportunity of making some investigation as 
to these statements, and I solicited communica- 
tions signed and sealed by the officers in the 
lodges of the city from which Mr. Davenport 
comes, and those letters have been filed with your 
committee. In those communications, received 
from the various labor organizations of the city 
from which he comes, it is shown that Mr. Daven- 
port was speaking for the record ; that he was not 
speaking at all from his knowledge of the situa- 
tion throughout the country, but was interested in 
getting testimony on the record before this 
committee in order to make it appear that he is 
performing a great work. 

The opposition to this bill has not produced a 
single witness to testify that the representatives of 
organized labor are not representing the wage 
workers of this country, notwithstanding the state- 
ment of Mr. Davenport that the wage workers of 
the country have said to him personally they are 
not in favor of this bill. We maintain that the fact 
is that this bill is fully understood by the wage 
workers of this country, and that they are in full 
accord with the representatives who are advocating 
the passage of it. We defy the opposition to pro- 
duce from the ranks of the wage workers of the 
country, notwithstanding the liability of discrimi- 
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nations, and notwithstanding the liability of black- 
listing of the man who dares oppose the passage of 
this bill personally—we defy the opposition to 
bring a representative here to say that the wage 
workers of this country are not in favor of an abso- 
lute eight hour day. 

We maintain before this committee that we truly 
represent the interests of the wage workers and 
that we represent them, not by hearsay, but be- 
cause we know their needs. We have gone among 
them and have heard their expressions, not only 
once but many times Whenever they have had an 
opportunity of voting upon this measure they have 
fully understood that this bill means the absolute 
inauguration of an eight hour day on government 
contracts and subcontracts. They understand that 
the bill absolutely means the prohibition of all 
overtime. They understand fully the provisions of 
the bill and are perfectly satisfied with it. For the 
several thousand workingmen I have the honor to 
represent as their executive, I speak by the card, 
and I ask you to give this bill a fair consideration. 
I ask you to throw aside the technicalities that 
have been brought up by the legal fraternity and 
to deal with the practical application of the law, 
and with the practical application of a shorter 
workday. 

I have not heard one man come before this 
committee who has said that he was not in favor of 
a shorter workday. I have heard one or two say 
that they believed 10 hours was not too long for a 
day’s work. I heard one gentleman, representing 
a very large institution, say that they ought to 
have an opportunity of employing boys at an 
earlier age, and that they were going to school too 
long ; but I do not think he made those statements 
seriously. He could not have been serious about 
that. No citizen of our country could be so foolish 
as to say that a child should be taken from school, 
and not have an opportunity of going to school, in 
order that he might go to work. These statements 
are made to this committee for the purpose of 
confusing their minds, and are entirely irrelevant 
to this bill. 
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Permit me to say something about how this bill 
originated, not for the purpose of complimenting 
any man, but in order that I may set some men 
right and that credit may be given where it is 
properly due. The representatives of organized 
labor, having had a number of opinions from the 
attorneys-general and rulings by the court and 
gem by different administrative departments 
of the government, came to congress soon after the 
enactment of the law of 1892 seeking to have some 
amendments made to it by bill. When we appeared 
before the House Committee on Labor urging those 
amendments, the Hon. John J. Gardiner, then a 


lay member of the Committee on Labor, criticised: 


our amendment and expressed the view that it 
would not stand the test of the courts. During an 
interesting address to the committee he indicated 
a thought by which a bill could be drafted which 


would not only be constitutional, but would be 
effective. 

The thought conveyed was that the government, 
acting as a contracting party, could make it one of 
the conditions of the contract that those who did 
work for the government should do the work un- 
der stipulated conditions, to be set forth in the 
contract, and that by applying the contract feature 
to the bill a law could be passed which would be 
constitutional and effective. It was then within a 
day or twoof the adjournment of congress. I felt 
very much chagrined, and so expressed myself be- 
fore the committee, that the bill had_ been before 
congress for nearly two years and at that late day 
a member of the committee should express what 
appeared to us to be a judgment adverse, and 
properly adverse, to the amendment, and that he 
should be the one to suggest a feature by which 
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the bill could be amended and changed so as to 
be constitutional and effective. 

Our bill amendatory of the eight hour law, how- 
ever, was reported favorably. The bill died with 
the expiration of the congress. Thereafter the rep- 
resentatives of labor were in conference with Mr. 
Gardiner frequently. He was re-elected a member 
of the succeeding house and we urged his ap- 
pointment as chairman of the Committee on 
Labor. We were gratified with his appointment. 
The conferences with Mr. Gardiner resulted in the 
first eight hour bill containing the contract fea- 
ture. I say to the opponents of our bill that they 
do no justice to Mr. Gardiner and pay me a com- 
pliment to which Iam not entitled when they 
designate this bill, or either of the bills that have 
been before con containing this feature, as 
the ‘‘ Gompers eight hour bill.’’ I mention this so 
that you may all understand something of the 
history of the bill. 

Our opponents have said that there is no division 
of opinion among them as to the desirability of a 
shorter workday, but they say they do not want 
this legislation; that they do not want it by law. 
They are not op d to the shorter workday 
speculatively, academically, platonically, but when 
it comes to the question of a shorter workday they 
say it is necessary for us to demonstrate our earnest- 
ness of purpose either by strikes to enforce it or by 
an understanding that we will strike unless it is 
conceded. When we come to congress and ask for 
the enactment of a law upon the matter in the only 
way in which we can approach the government in 
a matter of this character we are told that it is a mat- 
ter for personal agreement between the employers 
and the workmen. It matters little to which line 
of action we may resort, we are met by the same 
opposition. 

There is one thing that is exceedingly interesting 
in the attitude of the opponents of this bill. They 
all assign different reasons why it should not be 
enacted. If you have listened carefully to what 
they have said, if you have read the statements they 
have egy ny in opposition to the bill, you will 
find that it is a mental rag carpet. There is no 
agreement between them as tothe effect of this bill 
upon the employers, upon industry, or upon labor. 
They are united only in one thing, and that is in 
their opposition to it. 

You have heard the statement made that if you 
enact this bill it will mean industrial destruction 
and financial ruin; that it will mean less wages; 
that it will mean idleness; that it will mean an in- 
creased cost in production; that it will mean the 
curtailment of production; thatit will set back the 
wheels of progress and be the inauguration of a 
condition of affairs which will be wholly perversive 
of the interests of the people of this country. 

Gentlemen, the opposition has erected a bogy 
man in the hope of scaring others. They have 
assumed an air as if to make you believe that they 
themselves have really become frightened. It is 
purely imaginary, as my argument made before the 
House Committee on labor clearly demonstrates. 





May I now ask your indulgence for a moment 
while I consider some of the things that have 
been said by the gentlemen who have been before 
this committee with reference to this bill that are 
entirely foreign to it, but have, nevertheless, been 
dragged into this discussion in the hope of preju- 
dicing your minds against the organizations ,of 


labor and the representatives of those organiza- 
tions. Mr. Davenport appeared before this commit- 
tee and the Committee on Labor in the House in 
opposition to this bill, and said that he repre- 
sented the anti-boycott association and other 
associations. When asked as to the constituency 
which he represented he refused to give the names 
of any one who was associated with him and in 
whowe name he undertook to speak; and yet he de- 
nied that the representatives of organized labor 
who appeared in advocacy of this bill did represent 
the workingmen or the wishes of the workingmen, 
in spite of the fact that I submitted a list of names 
and addresses of more than 25,000 secretaries of 
as many local unions throughout the country, com- 
prising in all more than 2,000,000 members, who 
were unalterably committed to the shorter work- 
day and to this eight bour bill. 

During this hearing we have heard statements 
such as those that were made by Mr. Patterson 
yesterday. For him personally I entertain nothing 
but respect, but he appeared before this committee 
and spoke of a man whom he said appeared before 
him and stated that two other men—walking dele- 
gates, as he termed them—had sold out their con- 
stituents, and that this man who appeared before 
him hinted that he himself was for sale; that he 
was willing, for a consideration, to sell out the 
constituents in whose name he had been before 
speaking. Well, that may be true and it may not. 
I have fad an acquaintance with the representa- 
tives of organized a. local, national, and inter- 
national, in, I think, every city in the country and 
every state in the country. I know the representa- 
tives of labor in other countries. I have no desire 
to assail anyone. I have no desire to make so gen- 
eral a statement as to say that there are not dis- 
honest men in the ranks of labor, or that a so-called 
labor leader or walking delegate has not proven 
unfaithful to his trust. 

I want to say that I have also the honor of the 
acquaintance of a large number of business men, 
public men, and professional men. I am proud to 
say that I have the friendship of a number of 
them. I say, with a full knowledge of the respon- 
sibility which goes with the statement, that there 
is as large a number of honest, faithful, true men 
in the ranks of organized labor, to the cause of 
labor, and to the cause of the people of our coun- 
try, as you will find in any walk of life; and I 
will except none. Mr. Patterson yesterday in 
the course of what was supposed to be an 
argument against this eight hour bill, said 
that the unions are all right if they are 
only “run right’? and if they remain ‘within 
the law.’’ That statement was unnecessary except 
for the purpose of conveying the idea that the 
labor organizations are not carrying on their work 
within the law. The same statement that the 
labor unions are very good so long as they remain 
within the law, applies to every other body on 
earth. It applies to the philanthropic associations. 
It applies to the churches. It applies to every 
man and every association that exists. I have no 
desire to excuse or apologize for the improper 
action of any man or any association. 

If a man is guilty of any violation of the law 
there is a law providing for his punishment, re- 
gardless of whether he is a union man or not; but 
I resent the insinuation that lawlessness is a part 
of the work of the administration or of the pur- 
pose of organized labor. This is a species of the 
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misrepresentations undertaken by the association 
of which Mr. Parry is the president and Mr. Cush- 
ing is the secretary, for which we are not respon- 
sible; but the misrepresentations are not confined 
to the representatives of otganized labor. They 
have even gone so far in untruth as to merit and 
receive arebuke from Senator McComas, the chair- 
man of this committee, because of their misrepre- 
sentation and misquotation of his statements. They 
are desirous of making it appear that we are an 
unlawful association, that we violate the law, and 
that we are criminal in our conduct because we 
protest against the injustice, tyranny, and abuse of 
judicial power, but we are in good company also 
on that question. 

Judge Brown, of the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota, in a recent decision, said: 

‘* Labor organizations or unions are not unlawful, 
but are legitimate and proper for the edvancement 
of their principles, and it is dependent upon them. 
The members thereof may singly or in a body quit 
the service of their employer for the purpose of 
bettering their condition, and may, by peaceful 
means to that end, refuse to allow their members 
to work in places where non-union labor is em- 
ployed.”’ 

Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, of Massachusetts, 
said: 

‘It must be true that when combined they (the 
workmen) have the same liberty that combined 
capital has to support their interests by arguments 
and persuasions and the bestowal or refusal of ad- 
vantages which they otherwise lawfully control. I 
rule that the patrol, so far as it confines itself to 


persuasion and giving notice of the strike, is not 
unlawful.” 


But, gentlemen, the question whether labor or- 
ganizations are conducted properly or otherwise 
has no relevancy whatever to the bill now under 
consideration before this committee. The only pur- 
pose of our opponents is to make it appear that 
our movement is an unlawful conspiracy against 
the law and against the country, and a violation 
of the fundamental principles of our government. 
It is the intention to poison the minds of the peo- 
ple against our movement. They evidently believe 
in the policy that if they sling mud enough and 
long enough some of it will stick. 

Some of the opponents of this bill have indicated 
that it is the purpose of organized labor toimpress 
upon the minds of its members and have the 
opinion go forth among workingmen that they 
should be shiftless, that work should be shirked, 
and that duty should not be performed. 

Of course one can not meet all the accusations 
that are made. One man can make more charges 
against another in five minutes than the accused 
can disprove in half a lifetime. We can only meet 
a few of the most important of the statements and 
charges that are made against us, and disprove 
them to intelligent men. We do not entertain the 
opinion that we can change the judgment of either 
Mr. Parry, Mr. Cushing, or Mr. Davenport. Their 
interests lie in different directions. The important 
mission in their lives seems to be to manufacture 
malicious falsehoods regarding labor organizations 
and the representatives of organized labor. 

I have here about twenty official publications of 
as many different international trade unions. The 
thought occurred to me this morning that it might 
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be of some interest to the members of this com- 
mittee to look ata few of these. ‘‘ The /nternational 
Wood Worker,’’ which is the official journal of the 
Amalgamated Wood Workers’ International Union 
of America, there is a section devoted to technical 
information, containing drawings and explaining 
their application to wood-work, prepared by Mr. 
Owen B. McGinnis, one of the best known de- 
signers in construction in the United States, and 
this technical information is continued from month 
to month in every publication. 

I have here also Zhe Carpenter, the official jour- 
nal of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, which contains craft problems 
and designs for practical wood carving, drawings, 
plans, diagrams, and explanations running all 
through it. I have here also the Aricklayer and 
Mason, containing practical drawings for bricklay- 
ers in their trade, showing how to construct a 
brick gothic window, how to lay out any curve on 
an arch without finding the center, and full of prac- 
tical information for stonemasons, containing dia- 
grams, explanations in the art of the trade. All 
these official journals are filled with historical, 
philosophical, and practical knowledge for the 
benefit of the men of the craft. There are not less 
than 90 of these international unions which publish 
official journals, and in nearly every one of them 
technical information is given to the workingman. 
They offer prizes for the best solution of industrial 
problems in their respective traces and crafts in 
order to better fitthe men to do their work. Much 
of this is supplied in order to take the place of the 
loss of knowledge and technique by the workmen 
in their respective crafts by reason of the division, 
subdivision, and specialization which has taken 
place in the industries. 

There is a standing rule among labor organiza- 
tions that a man who is a member of an organiza- 
tion must perform a fair day’s work. What our 
opponents object to is that, in turn, we ask for a 
fair day’s pay and a reasonable number of hours. 
They are like Mr. Patterson; without regard to the 
views of the workmen, they want to arbitrarily de- 
termine what is a fair wage and what constitutes a 
reasonable number of hours. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that some em- 
ployers are fair with organized labor. But who is 
to determine that which is fair? What is the 
gauge? Those who perform the work think that 
they should have some voice in determining that 
which shall be accepted as the standard of what is 
fair and what is reasonable. 

I have no desire to discuss chattel slavery, but 
I think that everyone realizes that under the old 
slavery days the master always regarded his treat- 
ment of his slaves as fair. If the slave had an op- 
portunity to express his opinion, without fear of 
punishment, there might have been a different 
version as to the fairness of the treatment. It 
makes all the difference in the world who is to de- 
termine what is to be considered and understood 
as fair. 

Our opponents say let this matter alone, and the 
law of supply and demand will regulate it, because 
the law of supply and demand is an immutable 
law. One of them went so far as to say that it is 
an almighty law. In primitive society and under 
ordinary conditions of life the law of supply and 
demand operates ; but is it true, as our opponents 
say, that the law of supply and demand is immut- 
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able and that those who undertake to interfere 
with its operation will injure and destroy them- 
scives? What are the associations of employers 
doing? Whatare the trusts doing when they limit 
production, when they close down their plants for 
a given period ? What is that but an interference 
with the “‘immutable’’ operation of the law of sup- 
and demand? The mines close down by the direc- 
tion of a few men and production ceases for a given 

eriod. They say, in the language of the directors, 
that it is in order to give the market an opportunity 
to recover itself. What is that but an interference 
with the law of supply and demand ? 

It is all very wel! to interfere with the law of sup- 
ply and demand when it is done by the capitalists 
of the country, but it is an entirely different story 
when the workmen endeavor to have something 
lone which shall mitigate the most cruel features 

of the law of supply and demand if its manipula- 
tions are left to the juggling of the employers. Do 
our opponents permit the natural operations of the 
law of supply and demand to be invoked when 
ley scour the poorest countries of the earth and 
ring hordes of men into the United States to glut 
‘ie labor market? When we had the representa- 
ves of the employers before the congressional 
committees having under consideration the bill to 
exclude the Chinese, they wanted the hordes of 
Chinese coolies to come into the United States in 
order that they might be thrown into the balance 
gainst the workingman of our céuntry. But when 
those hordes come here, those who would have 
them come here throw their hands into the air and 
declare that the almighty and immutable law of 
supply and demand stands in the way of any leg- 
islation having for its purpose the improvement of 
the condition of labor. 

It is true that there is now more agreement than 
formerly between the employers and the employed— 
between employers and organized labor—as to the 
conditions of employment and the hours of labor. 
i submit to you that if the employers refuse to con- 
cede that which we regard as fair conditions in the 
last analysis that we have not only the legal but 
the moral right to strike in our effort to enforce 
them. 

In what other way can we approach the govern- 
ment of the United States than in the way we have 
done? The United States is our employer in so 
far as the provisions of the bill under consideration 
are concerned. The federal government lets out 
contracts simply asa matter of convenience. There 
is no inherent right that any contractor has to a 
contract with the government. As a matter of 
convenience the government of the United States 
lets out by contract to certain persons or firms the 
building or construction of certain things. We 
insist that in the character of an employer, direct 
and indirect, the government has the right to in- 
sist upon certain specifications and conditions, and 
among those conditions the one that an eight hour 
workday shall be observed for all purposes. Part 
of the title to the bill in one of the former con- 
gresses was ‘‘For the purpose of improving the 
character of work and of wedenen. gs 

There is also this further feature : Suppose the 
federal government of our country should be en- 
gaged in a dispute with a foreign country, under 
present conditions, with no law governing the 
hours of Jabor. Suppose there should be a general 
demand for the reduction in the hours of labor by 


the workingmen in a given industry, and the work- 
ingmen employed by contractors doing work for 
the government of the United States, and, in pur- 
suance of their own interests, these workingmen 
should refuse to work unless their demand for a 
shorter workday was granted, and should strike 
for the enforcement of that demand. Would it 
not be regarded as practically an act of treachery 
to the government of the United States? In all 
this work, practically, the government is our em- 
ployer, and for a shorter workday on work for the 
government we must secure it by lew. Gentlemen, 
the position of our opponents is untenable. 

The opposition have insisted that a thing con- 
tracted for by the government does not become 
government property until it is finally delivered 
and accepted by the government. Let me say that, 
as you well know, all the raw material entering 
into any contract for the government is examined 
by the inspector and approved. Every article that 
goes into the construction of, we will say, a battle- 
ship, or that enters into work done for the govern- 
ment, must pass an inspection by the representative 
of the federal government. When the parts are 
completed, upon information given to the United 
States warrants are drawn, and those contractors 
receive payment for the parts which have been 
completed. 


Mr. Hayden spoke here yesterday in regard to a 
statement made by me before the Committee on 
Labor of the House, and by Mr. Duncan before 
this committee, in regard to the building of a 
battleship for the Russian government by the 
Cramp Shipbuilding Company. He stated that the 
reason why the Cramp Shipbuilding Company 
could build that Russian war ship in two and a 
half years, when the French shipbuilders wanted 
five years for its construction, was because the 
Cramps operated a non-union plant. His state- 
ment is not accurate with reference to the Cramp 
yard being a non-union plant. There are quite a 
large number of employes in the Cramp shipbuild- 
ing yard who are members of various unions. Per- 
haps the spy system of hounding down men 
interested in the labor movement, and the mali- 
cious lying about them to the e = pe has been 
such that they have not yet found out whether the 
Cramp employes belong to labor organizations or 
not. But concede, for the sake of the argument, 
that the statement is accurate and that the yard is 
non-union, 

I wonder if Mr. Hayden would have this com- 
mittee believe that the Cramp Shipbuilding Com- 
pany can build a ship in two and a half years, 
when the French shipbuilders need five years to 
complete it, simply because the Cramp Shipbuild- 
ing Company is a non-union plant. How about the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Company? How 
about the Union Iron Works? How atout the gov- 
ernment’s own shipyards? I am told, upon very 
good authority, that the Brooklyn navy yard now 
has under construction a naval vessel similar in 
character to one that is to be constructed in the 
Newport News plant. The employes of the Brook- 
lyn navy yard started upon their vessel one month 
after the other concern started the building of a 
similar craft. I am advised that the Brooklyn navy 
yard is now about 12 per cent behind the construc- 
tion of the vessel in the other plant. In other 
words, it is fully holding its own. 
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I take pleasure in saying that the Brooklyn navy 
yard is almost entirely manned by members of 
organized labor of the various crafts and trades. 
It is an absurd claim. The truth, gentlemen, is 
simply this: That the hours of labor of the Ameri- 
can workman are less than those in France, and 
that the better ingenuity of American manhood and 
the application of the highest and best developed 
machinery which is only possible in high-wage 
and short-hour countries make this greater ability 
possible. It isa mistake for anyone to believe that 
we have reached the limit of improvement. 

I do not know whether the opponents of this bill 
will take what I am about to say graciously or 
otherwise ; but I say in all fairness and in all can- 
dor, and it is not a question of judgment or opinion, 
but it is borne out by every step in the industrial 
history of the United States and of the whole 
world, that a further reduction of the hours of 
labor will accelerate and give a greater impetus to 
the introduction of still greater improvements in 
machinery and propelling forces than now obtain 
and greater than is now even dreamed of by the 
employers of labor. 


May I divert a moment at this point to say that 
one of the great evils complained of by the pub- 
licists is that in our elections—municipal, state, and 
national—there is often a great horde of men who 
voie, either one way or another, without having a 
consciousness of the responsibility the vote carries 
with it. They have no proper conception of the 
duties of citizenship and of the franchise. But you 
can not say that of the men who work eight hours 
aday. In elections—national, state, and munici- 

1—I have seen cases where employers have, by 
indirection and sometimes by express terms, in- 
timidated and overawed their workmen to vote in 
a particular way. I have seen notices in plants 
which said that unless a certain man was elected 
to a certain office the plant would close indefi- 
nitely or would close for a specific period. In itself 
it wasa perfectly lawful statement for the em- 
ployer to make; but I know also, that when such 
a statement was put up in a plant where the mem- 
bers of one of our unions were employed those 
men sent a committee to the employer and said 
that unless that notice came down within an hour 
they would quit work. 

The notice simply meant to those men that un- 
less they voted a certain way, in the way the 
employer of the company wanted them to vote, 
they would be discharged. I want to say tu you, 
gentlemen, that such notices do not remain up in 
a union plant. I want to say to you that such 
notices are not given to eight hour workmen. The 
men who work eight hours a day have time to 
ascertain and learn and study the great questions 
that are before the American people. With a better 
= and with more leisure to improve their mental 
and physical health comes independence, man- 
hood, and a better citizenship. 


There has never been a matter of legislation for 
which we have asked, whether it be this bill or the 
uniform car-coupling bill, for which we asked some 
ten years ago, in order that the lives of trainmen in 
railroad service might be saved from the destruc- 
tion that was going on, or the bill for the creation 
of the Department of Labor, or the child labor law 
in the states, or the law for the improved ventila- 
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tion of mines, when we have not been met by 
the opponents and short-sighted employers with 
these same arguments in opposition to that legisla- 
tion. They have not only opposed them upon practi- 
cal grounds, but their attorneys have always flung 
into our faces the constitution of our country. We 
realize that the constitution must not be invaded or 
infringed upon; but we can not be made to believe 
that the constitution was ever designed and formu- 
lated for the purpose of preventing a material im- 
provement in the condition of the people. 

They speak of liberty. I know of no advocates 
more earnest and sincere in a desire to advance 
liberty than are the members of organized labor. 
But of what does liberty consist? Is it the shout and 
hurrah during an election campaign? Does it con- 
sist simply in the declaration that George Washing- 
ton is the father of our country, for whose name and 
memory we have so great areverence? Does it con- 
sist in simply regarding Lincoln as the great emanci- 
pator and martyr? Does it simply consist in singing 

ans to the great military chieftain, Grant? No; 
iberty consists not only in the exercise of the rights 
of man, but in material improvement and improved 
conditions. There is no such thing as liberty where 
the people are impoverished. There is no such 
thing as real liberty where the people toil long 
hours every day. Heine expressed it once when he 
said, ‘‘Bread is liberty; liberty, bread.’’ It con- 
veyed the idea that the material conditions de- 
termine in the largest degree what constitutes 
liberty. 

We are told, Mr. Chairman, that the workmen 
do not want this bill; that they do not want to 
have an eight hour law. Some of our opponents 
have gone so far as to say—-I use their language— 
‘*We represent all labor.’’ As the lion may be said 
to represent the lamb whom he has devoured, so 
they perhaps represent some workman whose bones 
they have ground into their coffers by long hours 
of labor. But, gentlemen, there has never been, 
in the entire history of labor in the United States, 
any gathering of workingmen which was brought 
together for the discussion of questions relating to 
the interests of labor or the relations of labor with 
the employer that has not declared, without a dis- 
senting voice, in favor of a reduction in the hours 
of labor. 


Only two years ago, before this committee, the 
—_ of the bill said that the workingmen 
did not want it. One of the representatives of the 
Bethlehem Iron and Steel Works declared that 
their employes had petitioned them and begged 
them to interpose against this bill becoming a law. 
At that time I happened to be invited to deliver an 
address or lecture before the Lehigh University, 
and during the day I was approached and asked 
whether I would not attend a meeting that had 
been called that evening for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the immigration question. The invitation also 
stated that if I cared to I could discuss the shorter 
hour-proposition and organized labor. I accepted the 
invitation. When I had finished my address one of 
the workingmen of the Bethlehem Iron and Steel 
Works offered a resolution—which was an entire 
surprise to me—declaring that the sense of the 
meeting, which was largely composed of the 
members of the Bethlehem Iron and Steel Works, 
was in favor of the shorter workday, and particu- 
larly of the bill before congress under considera- 
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tion. I say to you, gentlemen, that you could not 
gather 25 workingmen in the United States who 
do not advocate a limitation in the hours of labor, 
which is the very contrary of the view which our 
opponents are endeavoring to bring before you. 

I desire to explain to you one of the features of 
the agreement between the employers and the union 
with reference to overtime. Our opponents try to 
make it - we that the provision in the agree- 
ments with the employers whereby overtime is 
designated is an indication that the organizations 
favor overtime, but simply want additional pay for 
it. The truth of the matter is that when the agree- 
ment with the employers was first made providing 
for the hours of labor there was no reference made at 
all to overtime. The employers, realizing that fact, 
introduced overtime at the regular ordinary pay. 
Sometimes they would work overtime and then 
they would say, ‘‘Thisis extra for you, and we 
will divide the hour’s pay between us. Then I will 
have a little additional profit out of this.” They 
worked overtime because it was not against any 
agreement or understanding, but finally the men in 
their organizations wanted to prohibit and prevent 
it, and they then put provisions in the agreement 
to the effect that time and a half and in many 
instances double time should be paid for overtime 
and double time for Sundays and holidays. 

Those provisions were not put into those agree- 
ments in order that the men might receive extra 
compensation for overtime, but were put in there 
to penalize it out of existence. Of course if there is 
any extraordinary emergency involving loss of life 
or loss of property, then overtime is not only proper, 
but is essential, and it is provided for in this bill. 
And this is my answer to the question asked me by 
Mr. McCarroll. 


It is neither ‘‘singular’’ nor ‘‘ grotesque ’’ for the 
representatives of the workingmen to come before 
congress and ask for the enactment of a law to limit 
the hours of labor on work for the government. 
Under modern industrial conditions the hours of 
labor skould not be more than eight in any one 
day. The workingmen of the country have so de- 
clared it on every occasion, and unless an extraor- 
dinary emergency requires work at any time, for 
which this bill provides, workmen and enlightened 
employers, as well as public men, agree that eight 
hours, and not one moment longer, should consti- 
tute a day’s work. 

Organized labor was just articulating, just mak- 
ing its first appearance, when the conventions of 
both political parties of the country, in 1868, in- 
serted in their platforms a concession and demand 
foran eight hour workday, and when President 
Grant issued his proclamation for an eight hour 
workday, and congress passed the concurrent reso- 
lution, which was simply declaratory, for an eight 
hour workday. 

I want to emphasize, by repetition if necessary, 
and to impress upon the minds of every one within 
the sound of my voice that there has never yet been 
a gathering of workmen which has not unalterably 
stood for an eight hour workday. I have said to 
our opponents, I have said to Mr Parry, that I 
will meet him to discuss this matter. 


I may say to you, gentlemen, that I belong toa 
craft composed exclusively of pieceworkers. Years 
ago, before our organization existed or before it 
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took cognizance of the regulation of the hours of 
labor, those men worked ‘‘any old hours,’’ as 
it has been termed. They were not interfered with 
by anyone, and they worked usually starting in 
on Tuesday afternoon. They worked on from 
early in the morning until late at night. For per- 
haps a week they worked as long as they could 
and applied themselves to it, and perhaps the next 
week they would be ‘‘off’’ or “‘ laid off.’’ 

In 1884 the organization (of pieceworkers), in 
convention, had under consideration the proposi- 
tion of a local organization, because everything in 
that organization is conducted by the initiative and 
the referendum. They had before it a proposition 
to limit the hours of labor to 10 hours per day. 
The resolution was acted on by the convention, 
was submitted to a vote, and adopted by the mem- 
bers. Within two years thereafter, as the result of 
that legislation, a resolution was proposed in the 
same way and approved by the convention and 
sent back to the membership by a referendum 
vote, and it was adopted by a very much larger 
majority than the first proposition. That second 
proposition was one to limit the hours of labor to 
eight 5 day, and it went into effect on the ist 
day of May, 1886. From that day to this the 
eight hour day has been in operation by all the 
members of the Cigarmakers’ International Union 
of America, voluntarily adopted, voluntarily pro- 
posed, considered, discussed, and ratified. 

There never has been a proposition made by any 
single member in the entire continent of America, 
and that is in the jurisdiction of the organization, 
asking for a modification or repeal of that law of 
the organization. From a motley and poorly con- 
ditioned, ignorant body of men, under the old con- 
ditions and prices, the craft to which I am proud 
to belong is now a body of men who are regarded 
the country over as men who are as well-informed, 
as well-mannered, as active, and as self-respecting 
citizens, workmen, fathers, and husbands as are 
any workmen in our land. It has been due entirely 
to what our opponents would say was an invasion 
of their God-given natural right to work as long as 
they pleased. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN. What are the hours of 
work for the cigarmakers who are not members of 
the union? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Usually about nine hours a day ; 
but there are not many of them that work more 
than eight hours a day now, even those who are 
not union men. 

In this connection I might say that I have re- 
ceived a copy of a Pittsburg paper, which was sent 
to me by special delivery mail, announcing that the 
great iron and steel plant of Jones & Laughlin has 
gone upon the eight hour basis, and that the non- 
union workmen threatened to strike unless that 
was conceded. That is the largest iron and steel 

lant in the city of Pittsburg and one of the largest 
in the country outside of the United States Steel 
Corporation. This article says: 

‘*The concessious granted the men employed at 
the Twenty-seventh street mill of the Jones & 
Laughlin Company, which include an eight hour 
day and last year’s scale, is considered most im- 
portant. Asis known, the plant is manned with 
men outside of the amalgamated association, and 
the concession will have a tendency to keep them 
out of that organization for another year. The 
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men have been working 12 hours, and the granting 
of an eight hour day means the employment of one- 
third more men in the departments affected by the 
change. 

“The granting of so important a change as the 
eight hour day by so large a concern it is thought 
will have some effect on the disposition of the 
eight hour bill before congress. The men, it is un- 
derstood, had agreed to walk out, although unor- 
ganized, had the concessions not been’ made, and 
had they done so it is thought they would have 
made application to reenter the ranks of the amal- 
gamated association. 

“The officials of the Jones & Laughlin Company 
were holding a meeting this afternoon and could 
not be seen on the question involved in the new 
arrangements made with the men.”’ 

This article says that ‘‘this concession will have 
a tendency to keep them out of the organization 
for another year.’’ Perhaps the prediction of the 
newspaper man who wrote this article is wrong. 
It may be two years, it may be three years, or it 
may be five years. It makes but very little differ- 
ence whether they come in next year or five years 
from now, but I say to you the future is ours. They 
will come in despite the combined attacks of 
Parryized employers. It is coming. The organiza- 
tions of labor have waited; they have waited; they 
have struggled, they have struggled; and they have 
hoped. If it be necessary they can wait and wait. 
Every obstacle that we remove from the path of 
development and the growth of the organizations 
of labor means that we are so much the surer that 
this great industrial problem is going to be settled 
peaceably and rationally. 





I have had occasion to say elsewhere, and I 
will say it here and now, that there are two ways 
by which great material and social improvements 
in the condition of the people come about. One is 
the method of the French revolution, and the other 
is the method of the great Anglo-Saxon race—by 
the use of rational methods and concessions along 
the line of evolution in the solving of problems. 
Of course the Bourbons are always against prog- 
ress. They are always against concessions of any 
kind. They are always against the common peo- 
ple, which is a term which is often used and too 
often abused. For, as one great man has said, 
‘*When common sense and the common people have 
stereotyped a principle into a statute then the book- 
men come to explain how it was discovered and 
on what ground it rests.’’ President Eliot, of Har- 
vard University, recently said, in discussing the 
question of labor unions: ‘‘ There is some clear 
gain to the whole community from the progressive 
rise in the prices of labor and material. Since 
labor unions began to put up wages, invention has 
been strongly stimulated thereby.”’ 

I hold in my hand a clipping which is a repro- 
duction of an article from the Boston Transcript, in 
which the growth in the production of pig iron in 
the United States since and including 1872 is given. 
In 1872 the total annual product of pig iron had 
grown to 2,548,713 tons. In 1880 it was 3,825,191 
tons, and the following year over 4,000,000. By 
1891 it had risen to 8,279,870 tons, and 1C years 
later to 15,878,870 tons, while last year it reached 
17,821,307 tons. And this occurred despite the re- 
duction in the hours of labor. It is, in fact, 
largely because of the reduction in the hours of 
labor. 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


In connection with the statement I made a few 
minutes ago about the influence of the shorter 
workday upon the workman. I should add that it 
has entirely eliminated ‘‘ blue Monday’’ among 
the workingmen. You do not hear anything about 
‘*blue Monday ”’ among eight hour workmen. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the organiza- 
tions of labor have grown at the same time with 
the growth of industry and the concentration of 
industry. In the old times when the individual 
employer hired one, two, or five men there was no 
organization, or very little, among the workmen. 
There was some understanding upon their part 
that the opportunity of going upon the land as a 
last resort gave them a degree of independence. 
They owned their own tools and could go from one 
place to another with their tools. To-day the great 
plants have taken the place of the individual em- 
ployers. The man does not own his own tools of 
labor. Industry has become divided and subdivided 
and specialized. Great machines help to do the 
simple parts of a great whole and the workman be- 
comes a part of a great machine. 





Our opponents talk of men losing their individ- 
uality when they join a union, a labor organization, 
That is simply absurd. As soon as a workman en- 
ters a modern industrial plant he has lost his indi- 
viduality. Nolonger is he a whole workman in the 
sense of the position he occupied some years ago. 
He is simply one little cog in the great wheel of 
industry. He is one atom in the great aggregate of 
employes who furnish the finished product. If the 
workman of to-day expects to regain something of 
his individuality as a man and a workman which 
he has lost as an artisan in his trade or craft, it is 
necessary for each and all to unite in order for 
them to represent the makers of the whole pro- 
duced article, the finished product. 

Of course the organizations of labor are growing 
in the same proportion that industries develop, 
and the organizations of labor will continue to 
grow, despite everything the opposition may try 
to bring forth, despite all of their abuse, despite 
their talk about the Gompers eight hour bill and 
the Gompers-Mitchell anti-injunction bill, and de- 
spite their caricatures of us in the alleged comic 
papers, as breeders of discontent. These things 
will do no good so far as eliminating the organi- 
zations of labor is concerned. It is like the sham- 
rock of the Irishman, ‘‘ the faster you pluck them 
the thicker they grow.”’ 

You can not drive out this natural growth of 
the organizations of labor any more than you can 
drive out of the human heart the desire for better 
hopes, for better conditions, and for a better life. 
A people may be born in slavery and die in slavery 
and never know what freedom means; but the 
workingmen of America have tasted freedom. 
They know what real liberty is, that liberty which 
comes from the power of united organization. They 
have tasted that freedom. 

You might as well attempt to turn back the tor- 
rents of Niagara with a broom as to try to crush 
out the organizations of labor. The time is coming 
when the organizations of labor are going to grow 
into still greater proportions. The time will come 
when the fact that a man is a non-member of a 
union will be proof in itself that he is industrially, 
mentally, and morally incompetent, and this is 
now fully established in many of the older and 
larger unions. 
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Mr. Abram S. Hewitt once said : ‘‘ It is not to be 
denied that until labor presented itself in such an 
attitude as to compel a hearing, capital was not 
ready to listen.” 





There is one other subject to which I desire to 
call your attention for a moment. As you know, 

: are going to have a great exposition shortly, 
under the direction and by the authority of the 
federal government. An invitation was extended 
to the A. F. of L. to have an exhibit at that exposi- 
tion. We had an exhibit at the Paris exposition 
in 1900, for which we received the first gold medal 
and a diploma. We had an exhibit at Buffalo and 
that was the last we heard of it. We have accepted 
the invitation of the authorities of the St. Louis 
exposition to have an exhibit there. I submit here 

» you a blue print of the extent of our exhibit. I 
have in my hand a listof the articles and things, 
historic, philosophic, industrial, social, and ma- 
terial which we will exhibit there. I should prefer 
not to mention them now because I prefer to have 
the exhibit speak for itself. I have here reduced 
photographs of some of the things we are going to 
exhibit on charts, which indicate, in different 
colors, at a glance to the investigator or visitor the 
work and methods, and a few of the achievements 
of the American labor movement. 

Gentlemen, the conventions of the A. F. of L. 
ire held in the open. The representatives of the 
press are in attendance. College professors, stu- 
dents, the sympathizers with labor, and the oppo- 
nents of labor all come there, and each may draw 
his inference as he pleases from our proceed- 
ings. 

There is no forum in the whole world freer than 
the forum of the A. F. of L. in its conventions. 
There is no forum in the world in which a man 
has a freer or more untrammeled opportunity for 
the expression of his own views than there. All 
of our work, with a copy of all of the literature we 
publish, everything in print which we send out to 
our organizations throughout the country will be 
in our exhibit at the St. Louis exposition, and I 
hope, gentlemen, it may be my privilege to include 
in that exhibit, as an indication of the progress of 
the wage-earners of this country toward better 
conditions, a copy of the bill now under consider- 
ation before this committee, having upon it the 
seal of approval of the legislative and executive 
branches of this government. 

Gentlemen, the representatives of organized 
labor have time and again been compelled to report 
to the convention of the A. F. of L. the failure to 
pass this bill, assigning the reasons which were as- 
signed to us for its failure of enactment. I want to 
say to you, gentlemen, that the American work- 





men, even unorganized, want a shorter workday. 
Only a few of the organizations of labor, through 
their representatives, have appeared before you for 
their convenience as well as your own, in order to 
try to bring within decent limits these hearings 
that have been prolonged and repeated and re- 
peated by our opponents in one congress after an- 
other, in the effort to sidetrack it so that the 
sessions of congress might come and go and yet 
the bill fail to pass. We ask for this measure your 
favorable consideration. We know that it is not a 
cure-all for the ills of men. I would not want a 
cure-all if I could introduce it in a moment. I be- 
lieve in the matter of the growth and evolution of 
intelligence, but I also believe that we ought to do 
all that we possibly can to make the struggle of the 
workman as light as possible and to help lift from 
him some of the burdens. 

I do not want a law to do things that can ration- 
ally and naturally be done by the men themselves. 
I believe in the exercise of that great Anglo-Saxon 
principle of men doing for themselves, and by the 
associated effort of the individual man with his 
fellows to bring about better results. But where 
congress can I think it should help along this 
work, when it does not interfere with the exercise 
of the individual right of initiative of the citizens 
to do for themselves. 

It is said that congress will adjourn within 
a week or two and that it will not recon- 
vene for the next session until December,-and then 
we shall again be told that the bill has not passed 
and is not a law, and we will have to report more 
disappointments. I submit that it is not good and 
does not contribute to the very best to be compelled 
to report to 2,000,000 organized workmen constant 
disappointment in the enactment of a measure that 
is within the limits of reason and has for its pur- 
pose the material, moral, and social improvement 
of the workman. I submit that it will tend for the 
great good of the people and will injure neither 
the government of the United States nor the em- 
ployer, nor violate any of the principles underlying 
the government of our beloved country. 

I trust that our prayer may be heeded and that 
before the adjournment of this session of congress 
we may proclaim to our fellow-workmen and to our 
fellow-citizens that this bill has been enacted into 
law. The employers will see, I am sure, in time, as 
other employers have learned by experience, that 
the shorter workday means greater industrial ex- 
tension, wider commercial prosperity, more perma- 
nency of success, a greater and better manhood, a 
higher and better life for all, and the result will be 
that we, in truth, will be the leaders in industry 
and commerce and in the moral and social strug- 
gle for the uplifting of the world. 








WHY INJUNCTIONS SHOULD Not APPLY. 





By Hon. EDWARD J. LIVERNASH. 


To the Judiciary Committee, House of Represent- 
atives: 

On request of representatives of the organized 
labor of this country, I submit the following prop- 
ositions affecting House bill No. 89, for considera- 
tion by you—propositions I have sought to make 
so elementary as to render needless all citation of 
authorities: 

1. In America, since the civil war, no man can 
be obliged to work against his will for any other 
man. 

Seamen seem, by the Arago decision, to be out- 
side the thirteenth amendment to the constitu- 
tion; but other persons are within its scope. 

2. A man who can not be obliged to work 
against his will for another is at liberty to quit 
working for that other whenever he pleases. The 
law of contracts may in certain cases make him 
liable for damages, but equity can not compel 
specific performance calling for involuntary servi- 
tude. 

3. An employer, finding his workman unwilling 
to serve on what such employer regards as reason- 
able terms, is at liberty to dismiss him uncondi- 
tionally, though dismissal may mean to the 
workman and his family complete ruin; and two 
employers may act together to the end of obliging 
their workmen to accept a diminished wage as the 
condition of cutie employment, and all the 
employers in an industry may, by agreement, 
cease employing as a means of persuading work- 
men toaccept terms agreeable to such employers. 

The principles of this statement are of common 
application throughout the United States. They 
have never been questioned. 

4. Employers have no higher rights than their 
workmen. Therefore, a workman finding his em- 
ployer unwilling to hire on what such workman 
regards as reasonable terms, is at liberty to quit 
unconditionally, though consequences to the em- 
ployer may be ruinous, and two workmen may act 
together to the end of obliging their employer to 
refrain from a threatened cut of wage or to grant 
a desired increase as the condition of continued 
service, and all the workmen in an industry may 
by agreement cease working as a means of per- 
suading employers to accept terms agreeable to 
such workmen. 

5. As incidental to the right of free speech, an 
employer believing it to his interest to have vages 
of workmen in an industry reduced or not in- 
creased, may plead with another employer to take 
the same view, if that other employer be willing to 
listen; and all the employers in an industry may, 
in exercise of freedom of speech and freedom of 
assenbly, meet occasionally or regularly, and in- 
formally, or as a society, in promotion of their will 
as to wages of workmen, even to the point of be- 
coming a political party seeking to alter the con 
stitution of the United States. 

6. With equality before the law, it follows from 
the foregoing statement that a workman believing 
it to his interest to have wages in an industry 
maintained or increased, may plead with another 


workman to take the same view, if that other 
workman be willing to listen ; and that all the 
workmen in an industry may, in exercise of 
freedom of speech and freedom of assembly, meet 
occasionally or regularly, and informally, or as a 
society, in promotion of their will as to wages, 
even to the point of becoming a political party 
ultimately changing the fundamental principles of 
the federal government. 

7. No man who has not contracted so to do can 
be obliged to sell his property to any other man, 
nor to buy property of any other man, nor to 
continue selling property to any other man, nor to 
continue buying property of any other man. 

8. Farmers who have wheat to sell may, in 
resistance of what they conceive to be unfair 
methods of a grain buyer, agree not to sell to him; 
and on the same principle buyers who are dis- 
satisfied with the goods or the opinions or the 
practices of a seller may agree to refrain from 
trading with him. The right of the farmer is not 
limited by the possible ruin of the grain buyer, nor 
the right of the buyer in the second case by the 
possible losses of the seller. 

9. That which a man has a right to do he has a 
right to announce to one or two or all the world 
that he contemplates doing. 

10. The lockout, the blacklist, and the an- 
nouncement of the conditions on which either may 
come into existence or be avoided being within 
the primary constitutional rights of employers, 
and the corresponding strike, boycott, and an- 
nouncement of the conditions on which either 
may come into existence or be avoided being 
within the primary constitutional rights of work- 
men, it can not be unconstitutional to prohibit 
such use of the writ of injunction as might limit 
or destroy the exercise of them. 

11. The writ of injunction, within the meaning 
of that language of the federal constitution which 
gives the judiciary its equity jurisdiction, is the 
writ as it existed on the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, limited by whatever inconsistent therewith 
is in the organic law as amended. 

12. The writ of injunction has never been more 
than a bulwark of rights. It has never of itself 
given or taken away rights, but has only protected 
rights and enforced heedfulness of duties other- 
wise established. In the language of Pomeroy, 
‘Wherever a right exists or is created by con- 
tract, by the ownership of property, or otherwise, 
cognizable by law, a violation of that right will be 
prohibited (by injunction), unless there are other 
considerations of policy or expediency which for- 
bid a resort to this prohibitory remedy.’’ There 
must be a right independently of the writ; and, of 
course, the right must bea civil right, for the writ 
of injunction is not a peace officer in enforcement 
of the criminal laws. A bill, therefore, which does 
not alter the office of the writ and which leaves it 
freely applicable wherever there are civil rights to 
be protected can not be said to be unconstitu- 
tional as abridging the equity jurisdiction of the 
courts. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 














In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes : 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 


Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 1,200 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 


the industrial development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The 


information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themseives wage workers. They participate in the struggles of 
the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short, do the thousand and one things that goto round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 


each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, this 
department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Blacksmiths. 


c. (pro tem.) J. W. Kline.—Our international 
has recently chartered several new locals in the 
middle and western states. At present work is 
rather dull in our trade, and quite a number of 
blacksmiths’ helpers are out of work. We have 
arranged our annual agreement throughout the 
country. Our trade is affected by the Santa Fe 
strike. We had a number of strikes in various 
parts of the country during the spring, but affairs 
are in a more settled condition now. 


Elevator Constructors. 


Henry Snow.—Trade in general has been rather 
slack. After being on strike one week an arrange- 
ment was made by our New York local to return 
to work pending the arbitration of the wage scale. 
A decision was rendered giving an increase of 
seven per cent. 


Flour and Cereal Mill Employes. 


A. E. Kellington.—All members have been 
steadily employed with the exception of our Min- 
neapolis men who went on strike for shorter hours. 
The unfair mills in that city show a continued de- 
crease in output, and we are confident we will win 
if organized labor continues to give us such help 
as we have up to this time received. 


Glove Workers. 


A. H. Cosselman.— The employers not con- 
nected with the ‘‘ Manufacturers’ Association ”’ 
have plenty of business, while those belonging to 
this association have had their operators either 
locked out or on strike and were unable to get 
operators to run factories. Our members in Fulton 
County, N. Y., were locked out because of the 
a shop determination on the part of em- 
-. We have recentiy expended $1,500 in 

nefits for unemployed members. 
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Gold Beaters. 


W. Norris Batturs.—Trade conditions fair. All 
men in our line employed. Philadelphia seems to 
be the slowest of any city in which to secure the 
patronage of our label, although some progress is 
being made. We would urge all members of or- 
ganized labor to give a more general support of 
our label. 


Machine Printers. 


Christopher E. Casey.—Our trade in good shape. 
Every local reports progress and all members are 
steadily employed. Three of the largest firms of 
the country in our line have signed agreements to 
use our label. 

Slate Quarrymen. 

Robert J. Griffith.—Trade conditions improving. 
The operators have united in their efforts to defeat 
our organization in its struggle against the slate 
company at Pen Argyl, Pa. In December this 
company lockea out their slatemakers because of 
refusal to accept cut in wages. The fight has now 
been on for months without any prospect of settle- 
ment in the near future. 


Steam Engineers. 


R. A. McKee.—The following locals have beet 
organized during the month: Newburgh, N. Y.; 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Montgomery, W. Va. Rein- 
stated unions at Ottumwa, lowa, and Morganfield, 
Ky. Trade in fair condition. 


Table Knife Grinders. 


John J. Prokop.—Our trade is in good shape. All 


members working full time. Membership is 
steadily increasing. We are treated with more con- 


sideration by employers than formerly. We had 
slight trouble in Wallingford, Conn., but it was 
settled satisfactorily. 

Tailors. 

John B. Lennon.—Have formed new locals in 
Kane, Pa.; New York City, and Ashtabula, Ohio. 
We have won several small strikes during the 
season. An injunction was issued by Judge Tar- 
rant, of Milwaukee, which restrains everything 
but breathing. Those enjoined proceeded with the 
regular performance of their union duties. The 
injunction was contested and the effect so far 
has been to join the men more solidly together 
than ever before. We recently expended $1,025 in 
death benefits. 


Watch Case Engravers. 


Fred Huber.—Trade conditions are brightening. 
Am pleased to report a complete victory for our 
Chicago local. Their strike was against reduction 
in wages, and lasted 18 weeks. We give great 
credit to our Chicago brothers who remained firm 
throughout the controversy. Our members in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are still out for increased wages. 
We pay benefits for unemployed members. 


Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers. 


A. F. Liebig.—The outlook is very encouraging 
for our craft. Work started up in good shape and 
is holding well. All locals are doing good work 
in increasing membership and forming new locals. 
The severe winter and late spring had their bad 
effect, but notwithstanding these drawbacks the 
lathers are in good shape with good prospects of 
improvement. We had two deaths recently and 
paid out in benefits $200. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA, 


Mobile.—T. B. Foster: 

Building trades council and federal union were 
formed during the month. Watchmen and laundry 
workers will organize shortly. Organized labor 
growing in this locality. Union men patronize the 
union labels. The anti-boycott law is being used to 
frighten workers from organizing, but without 
serious effect. In the building trades, however, the 
contractors prefer union men because they are 
more skillful and reliable than the non-union men. 


Sheffield.—H. C. Lacy: 

Organized workers have secured, through united 
effort, far better conditions than the unorganized. 
Work is steady in all lines. Have two new unions 
about reacy to organize. Line men have been out 
on strike. There is a good demand for the union 
labels. 


ARKANSAS. 


Little Rock.—\,. H. Moore and A. F. Keane: 

Organized labor in fair shape. About thirty local 
unions are affiliated with the central body. Out- 
look good for further union organization. Hope to 
organize waiters, laundry workers, bakers, and 
teamsters soon. Most business men are with us in 
sentiment. Employment steady in the building 


trades. Unskilled laborers fairly busy. The better 
conditions secured by the organized workers have 
in some instances benefited the unorganized classes 
as well. Good results are expected from the work 
of the newly-organized state federation. We are 
trying to create a strong demand for the union 
labels. Garment workers have organized. Building 
trades reduced working hours without strike. 


Pine Bluff.—J. R. Langston: 

Work fairly plentiful in this locality. We have 
obtained improvements in conditions without 
strike. Organized workers have secured far su- 
perior conditions to the unorganized. A federal 
union was organized at Thornton during the 
month. Several other trades are getting ready to 
form unions. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Bakersfield.—H. W. McMullen: 

Plumbers and tinners have organized. Street car 
men will form union shortly. Work is steady. We 
will form a label league in order to promote the 
work for the union labels. 


Fort Bragg.—James A. Gray and Jas. M. Diale: 
For past few months have been assisting unions 
of Mendocino county in the lumber regions, which 
have for some time past been engaged in a bitter 
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fight against an unfair lumber company which 
locked out the men because of forming a union. 
The men have remained steadfast and true to 
union principles, refusing to handle or buy any of 
their products. The different lumber camps are 
organizing throughout this section. Mill men in 
the early part of their strike increased wages from 
$5 to $10 per month. There is a growing demand 
for union labeled goods in this city. Federal union, 
mill men, and carpenters are forming unions at 
Willets. A federal is under way at Caspar. A label 
league is being formed at Fort Bragg. Condition of 
organized labor throughout the state is good. More 
work is done for the union labels than at any time 
in the history of the movement here. Citizens’ 
alliances are being formed only in the cities where 
labor is organized. This is proof positive that their 
only purpose is to break up labor unions. Organ- 
ized labor, however, is holding its own. Work is 
steady. Unorganized workers in bad shape, work- 
ing from 10 to 13 hours per day. Unskilled laborers 
receive only from $25 to $30 per month. 
Petaluma.—F. P. Petersen: 


Work fairly steady for organized crafts. We 
have had no strikes. There is no comparison 


between the condition of organized crafts and that 
of the unorganized, as the former have so much 
better conditions. Bartenders and laundry workers 
are not yet organized and their conditions are bad. 
We patronize all union labels. 


San Francisco.—R. 1. Wisler: 

Laborers, skilled and unskilled, are well organ- 
ized. Work is fairly steady for union men. Rail- 
road machinists, pastemakers, fish cleaners, street 
car men, bakers, and bakers’ drivers have secured 
better conditions without strike. Stablemen, horse- 
shoers, and hackmen are fighting Citizens’ Alli- 
ance against enforcement of the ‘‘open’’ shop. 
The alliance is resorting to damage suits and at- 
tempting to use police and courts to intimidate 
pickets and otherwise annoy union men, in order 
to embroil the whole movement. Many men have 
been attracted to this place by false advertisements 
in eastern newspapers, alleging a demand for labor 
in this section. The fact is the labor market is 
overrun with idle men. We are issuing a vest- 
pocket list of union labels to help in making them 
known. 


COLORADO. 


Trinidad.—Dan. L. Saylor: 

Organized labor in good condition. The mine 
workers’ strike is stillon and the men are firmer 
than ever. Martial law is still in force. Work is 
steady in most trades. All trades in the city have 
been working the eight hour day since the ist of 
May. Wages in some trades have increased with- 
out strike through organized effort. Unorganized 
workers in bad shape. We havea union committee 
working for the union labels. Owing to the estab- 
lishment of martial law no work can be done in 
the way of further organization. Deportation would 
be the penalty. In fact, that has been about the 
only thing for which martial law seems to have 
been instituted. There has been no emergency 
justifying such a course. 

GEORGIA. 

Rome.—P. W. Marshall: 


Organized labor in good shape and progressing, 
but the unorganized men naturally do not enjoy 
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the advanced conditions secured by the union 
men. Work is steady in all lines of trade. Un- 
skilled labor especially in demand. Good work is 
done for the union labels. Carpenters and steam 
engineers have formed unions. Painters and deco- 
rators expect to form union shortly. The state 
federation of labor meets here in June. 


Savannah.—W. S. Harris: 

Locomotive engineers organized recently. Steam 
engineers will form union shortly. Union men 
secure 25 cents per day higher wages than the 
non-union men. work is done for the union 
labels. Building trades have plenty of work. Em- 
ployment only fair in other branches. 


‘ILLINOIS. 


Chicago.—Emmet Flood: 

There is a good demand for all classes of labor 
and work is steady. Carriage drivers and cement 
finishers have been on strike for increased wages. 
The union labels receive a good patronage from 
union men at all times. About 60 per cent of all 
crafts are organized. 


Danville.—G. A. Hessler : 

Organized labor progressing. Tinners and 
plumbers were locked out on account of the 
“‘open’’ shop idea. Work is steady. Carpenters 
secured the signing of a satisfactory scale. Good 
work is done for the union labels. Laundry 
workers will organize shortly. 


Decatur.—A. B. Loebenberg : 

There is plenty of work for all organized crafts. 
The unorganized do not figure much in this 
locality. We have union hours and wage scales 
here, thanks to organized effort. There have been 
no strikes in any of the locals affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. Organized federal union at Vandalia 
and butchers and meat-cutters of this city. We 
urge the patronage of the union labels. Wages 
keep well up to the standard of last year. 


Johnston City.—C. E. McCollom : 

Employment steady since spring. The interest 
in organization 1s growing. Teamsters won a short 
strike for recognition of the union. We are push- 
ing the union labels to the front. Our unions are 
steadily growing in membership. 


Kewanee.—A. Menche : 

Industrial conditions improving. Work is steady 
in most lines. Pipe-mill men secured a slight in- 
crease in pay and improved conditions without 
strike. Carpenters had their yearly agreement 
signed by all contractors. Waiters and machine- 
mill men organized during the month. Good work 
is done for the union labels. 


Marseilles.—Byron W. Hale and W. H. Outman: 

All trades in this locality are organized. Out- 
look promising for plenty of work all season. 
Unskilled laborers secured the nine hour day and 
20 cents per hour without strike. Several other 
crafts obtained advances in wages without trouble. 
Organized labor in good shape. The unorganized 
workers in some instances share the benefits 
secured by the organized workers. Electrical 
workers, stationary firemen, typographical union, 
and women’s label league expect to form unions 
during the month. All unions are urging their 
members to patronize the union labels. 
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Mascoutah.—Jerry Spegal: 

Union men have the preference with employers. 
Clerks and teamsters are about to organize. 
Butchers formed union during the month. Work 
is steady for union men. Unions gaining in 
membership. 

Metropolis.—W. K. Gaines: 

There is a good demand for union labor in all 
lines. Organized labor in good shape and pro- 
gressing. Clerks have a good membership. Car- 
penters also have astrong local. Unskilled laborers 
as yet are unorganized. Wages are low in trades 
which have no union. 


Pinckneyville.—Hosea Taylor: 

With the exception of the miners all trades have 
held their own this year and have not suffered any 
reduction in wages. Organized labor making 
steady progress, but the non-union men are in poor 
condition. Employment steady. We urge the 
patronage of the union labels at all times. 


Rockford.—A. E. Ireland: 

Teamsters organized recently. Furniture workers 
and laundry girls are getting ready to organize. 
Union men secure good conditions while the non- 
union workers are in deplorable shape, working 
long hours on low wages. Work plentiful in furni- 
ture industry and building trades. Leather workers 
and butchers secured new agreements without 
strike. Good work is done for the union labels. 


Sparta.—S. W. Skelly: 

Very few unorganized workers in this vicinity. 
All classes of labor organized with the exception 
of railroad section men. All organized trades have 
steady employment. We demand the union labels 
on all goods. 


Staunton.—W. H. Magruder: 

Condition of organized labor in this vicinity is 
good. The bartenders are the only men that are 
not organized, and they are now ready to organize. 
Work in all branches plentiful. Wages are fair, 
although we have had no recent improvements in 
that line. Trades council actively working for the 
union labels. 


INDIANA. 


Evansville.—Emil Levy and Louis Fitzwilliam: 

Conditions fair for organized crafts, but not so 
good for non-union men. Leather workers secured 
their demands for increased wages in one shop 
and will likely obtain the same in the other shop. 
There is a constant demand for the union labels. 
Boilermakers have organized. 


Indianapolis.—W. A. Landgraf : 

All organized crafts doing well. Building trades 
busy Wages keep up to the standard of last year. 
Team drivers and bindery women have organized. 
Several other unions are about to organize. There 
is a strong agitation on hand for the union labels, 
and it shows good results. 


Logansport.—O. P. Smith, Mrs. O. P. Smith, 
and S. E. Price: 

All unions report progress. Organized labor in 
good shape. The contractors’ association tried to 
import non-union men in the various building 
trades to take the places of the union men and 
flood the city with surplus labor, but failed. Work 
is steady. Brewery workers secured from $1 50 to 
$3 per week advance in wages without strike. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Sheet metal workers at this writing are out for 
their scale. Organized federal union, painters, 
bartenders, plumbers, and culinary workers of 
Crawfordsville. Laundry workers, switchmen, 
freight handlers, retail clerks, teamsters, and cereal 
mill employes will organize in the near future. All 
workers are steadily employed notwithstanding the 
fact that the employers are trying to enforce the 
‘‘open”’ shop policy. Most of the unions are hold- 
ing their own. Union men actively pushing the 
union labels. 


Muncie.—G. P. Hayworth : 

Organized trades well employed with the ex- 
ception of the steel workers employed in the trust 
mills. All strikes here have resulted in the men 
getting shorter hours and higher wages than 
formerly. All trades with the exception of un-j 
skilled labor is organized. The organized trades 
are about 25 per cent better off than the unorgan- 
ized. The union labels are vigorously pushed, and 
nearly every store here handles union labeled 
goods. The garnishee law was defeated at the last 
general assembly. Car workers and oil workers 
will form unions shortly. 


Owensville.—Sam. W. Strupe : 

Skilled laborers have increased wages, but so fa 
the unskilled workers have not advanced condi 
tions. Work is steady in most crafts. Have a new 
union under way at Crowley and a union at For 
Branch will reorganize. 


South Bend.—]. W. Peters: 

Work is steady among organized crafts, but un- 
certain in the unorganized lines. Good working 
conditions for union men. We elected a labor man 
mayor by a large plurality. Railway clerks have 
organized. Laundry workers are expecting to form 
union. Good work is done for the union labels 


Terre Haute.—Jas. W. Bruder: 

Carpenters have obtained eight hour day and 15 
cents per day increase. The crafts are getting 
thoroughly organized. Work is steady and condi- 
tions good. An injunction has been issued against 
the machinists. Have a union about ready to 
organize. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Chickasha.—John Brewer: 

The unions are rapidly increasing and the city 
is well organized. Wages are .sigher than for 
merly. Stationary engineers will organize shortly 
We look for the labels at ail times when pur 
chasing. 


“vebs.—W. M. Bell: 

Teamsters, musicians, laundry workers, ané 
street railway employes expect to form unions ve 
shortly. Conditions for union men improving 
through organization. There is no demand fo 
non-union workers. The skilled trades are pretty 
well organized. Tiemakers of Spokogee report « 
increase in wages of two cents per tie and inspec 
tion is much more thorough than formerly. Th 
union labels are called for on all goods. There 
some talk of co-operative stores in this locality. 

IOWA. 

Marshalltown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Union men are getting from 10 to 25 cents p 
hour more than non-union men and this is due t 
organization. Employment more steady. Woman’ 
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label league is being formed. We are working for 
the union labels and receive’ good results. The 
non-union men in this section are in a demoralized 
condition, and although they are dissatisfied do 
not seem to understand that organization is the 
best method of securing better wages and condi- 
tions. 


Muscatine.—Lee W. Lang: 

Organized crafts find employment plentiful. Un- 
organized crafts are in a discontented condition. 
About 500 unorganized button cutters are without 
employment. Plumbers secured the nine hour day 
at $3.50 perday. Cigarmakers are doing good work 
advertising the union labels. 


KANSAS. 


Fort Scott.—F. E. Scott: 

We are working to bring the unorganized in line 
and employ a business agent for that purpose. 
Organized workers enjoy good conditions. Work 
is fairly steady. Nearly all trades have the eight 
hour day and some have obtained advanced wages. 
Union men in all trades are in demand. All union 
labels are patronized. 


Lawrence.—S. P. Byrd: 

Organized labor in very good shape, bnt the un- 
organized are discontented. Some employers hire 
non-union men at wages far below the union scale, 
work them 10 hours per day, and then pinch 20 
cents per week off for hospital fee, when they do 
not even own a hospital. Still these workers do not 
organize. Work is steady in most lines. Good work 
is done for the union labels. Have a new union 
about to be organized. 


KENTUCKY. 


Henderson.—T. G. Roll: 

Fair conditions for organized workers in this 
vicinity. Quite a number of trades have secured 
their scales with increased wages and decreased 
hours. Brick and tile workers secured increase of 
15 cents per day on eight hour day, when they 
formerly worked 10 hours per day. Wood workers 
have prepared scale of higher wages and shorter 
hours. City now works the eight hour shift of men 
at increased wages instead of the former 12 hour 
shift. Musicians will organize very shortly. There 
can be no comparison between the conditions of 
the organized and unorganized workers as the or- 
ganized men are so far in advance of the unorgan- 
ized. Good work is done for the union labels. 


Louisville.—Christ Kundert : 

Blacksmiths have organized. Work fairly steady. 
Union men secure better conditions than the non- 
union men. All union labels are pushed. Wages 
keep about un to the standard of last vear. 


Memphis Junction.—John Sweeney : 

Organized labor is in demand by employers in 
preference to the unorganized. Work is steady in 
all lines. We patronize the union labels. Unions 
are increasing their membership. No strikes or 
lockouts at this time. 


LOUISIANA. 

Baton Rouge.—Joseph 1. Williams: 

The workers are rapidly organizing in this sec- 
tion. Conditions have improved greatly in the last 
few months. Work is steady and plentiful. Wages 
have improved through organization, but as yet 
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no demand has been made for shorter hours, al- 
though nine hours is the standard day. Teamsters 
have organized. Stationary firemen and warehouse- 
men expect to organize shortly. We demand the 
union labels on all goods. 


Shreveport.—W . E. White: 

Organized labor in good shape, although we 
have the Builders’ Exchange, a form of employers’ 
association, to contend with. All union men are 
employed and there is a brisk demand for elec- 
tricians. The eight hour day is general, and wages 
average about forty cents per hovr. Fully nine- 
tenths of the machinists are organized. Brewery 
workers organized recently. Laundry workers will 
organize in the near future. We urge all members 
to patronize the uron labels. 


MAINE. 


Madison.—George P. Dorr: 

A federal union was formed during the month. 
Textile workers are organizing. Papermakers se- 
cured the eight hour day without reduction in 
wages. They formerly worked 12 hours. Firemen 
sacrificed 25 cents per day in order to secure the 
eight hour day. Work is steady in nearly all lines. 
The union labels are used on all the newspapers. 


Millinocket.—Ernest J. Graham: 

Pulp and sulphite workers secured the eight 
hour day recently without strike. With one excep- 
tion all the workers employed in this city have the 
eight hour day. All trades are organized with the 
exception of the clerks, and we will have them in 
line shortly. Barbers organized recently. We will 
probably form a state federation in the near future. 
The merchants have promised to handle only 
union made goods. 


Portland,.—John C. Clarke: 

Condition of organized labor improving, but still 
leaves more to be desired. Work is fairly steady. 
Machinists have a demand for the nine hour day 
and printers are trying for the eight hour day. 
Newsboys, sheet metal workers, and plumbers ex- 
pect to organize shortly. We are forming a label 
league in order to push the work for the union 
labels. 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis.—Edw. T. Beavin: 

All unions working in harmony. Organized trades 
have secured their demands for the eight hour day 
and sometimes increased wages without strike. 
Employers are favorable to organized labor. All 
wiremen employed at the Naval Academy have 
joined the electrical workers’ union. Barbers organ- 
ized recently. Clerks and sheet metal workers are 
getting in line. The work for the union labels is 
progressing. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Haverhill.—George A. Keene: 

Musicians of Newburyport and Portsmouth, 
N. H., will organize in the near future. Team driv- 
ers had their new scale with shorter hours signed 
by the largest lumber and coal company without 
strike. Laundry workers have partially secured 
their agreement and will have scale signed with 
every laundry. We discuss the work for union 
labels at all union meetings. 
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Mascoutah.—Jerry Spegal: 

Union men have the preference with employers. 
Clerks and teamsters are about to organize. 
Butchers formed union during the month. Work 
is steady for union men. Unions gaining in 
membership. 


Metropolis.—W. K. Gaines: 

There is a good demand for union labor in all 
lines. Organized labor in good shape and pro- 
gressing. Clerks have a good membership. Car- 
penters also have astrong local. Unskilled laborers 
as yet are unorganized. Wages are low in trades 
which have no union. 


Pinckneyville.—Hosea Taylor: 

With the exception of the miners all trades have 
held their own this year and have not suffered any 
reduction in wages. Organized labor making 
steady progress, but the non-union men are in poor 
condition. Employment steady. We urge the 
patronage of the union labels at all times. 


Rockford.—A. E. Ireland: 

Teamsters organized recently. Furniture workers 
and laundry girls are getting ready to organize. 
Union men secure good conditions while the non- 
union workers are in deplorable shape, working 
long hours on low wages. Work plentiful in furni- 
ture industry and building trades. Leather workers 
and butchers secured new agreements without 
strike. Good work is done for the union labels. 


Sparta.—S. W. Skelly: 

Very few unorganized workers in this vicinity. 
All classes of labor organized with the exception 
of railroad section men. All organized trades have 
steady employment. We demand the union labels 
on all goods. 


Staunton.—W. H. Magruder: 

Condition of organized labor in this vicinity is 
good. The bartenders are the only men that are 
not organized, and they are now ready to organize. 
Work in all branches plentiful. Wages are fair, 
although we have had no recent improvements in 
that line. Trades council actively working for the 
union labels. 


INDIANA, 


Evansville.—Emil Levy and Louis Fitzwilliam: 

Conditions fair for organized crafts, but not so 
good for non-union men. Leather workers secured 
their demands for increased wages in one shop 
and will likely obtain the same in the other shop. 
There is a constant demand for the union labels. 
Boilermakers have organized. 


Indianapolis.—W. A. Landgraf : 

All organized crafts doing well. Building trades 
busy Wages keep up to the standard of last year. 
Team drivers and bindery women have organized. 
Several other unions are about to organize. There 
is a strong agitation on hand for the union labels, 
and it shows good results. 


Logansport.—O. P. Smith, Mrs. O. P. Smith, 
and S. E. Price: 


All unions report progress. Organized labor in 


good shape. The contractors’ association tried to 
import non-union men in the various building 
trades to take the places of the union men and 
flood the city with surplus labor, but failed. Work 
is steady. Brewery workers secured from $1 50 to 
$3 per week advance in wages without strike. 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Sheet metal workers at this writing are out for 
their scaie. Organized federal union, painters, 
bartenders, plumbers, and culinary workers of 
Crawfordsville. Laundry workers, switchmen, 
freight handlers, retail clerks, teamsters, and cereal 
mill employes will organize in the near future. All 
workers are steadily employed notwithstanding the 
fact that the employers are trying to enforce the 
“‘open’’ shop policy. Most of the unions are hold- 
ing their own. Union men actively pushing the 
union labels. 


Muncie.—G. P. Hayworth : 

Organized trades well employed with the ex. 
ception of the steel workers employed in the trust 
mills. All strikes here have resulted in the men 
getting shorter hours and higher wages than 
formerly. All trades with the exception of un. 
skilled labor is organized. The organized trades 
are about 25 per cent better off than the unorgan- 
ized. The union labels are vigorously pushed, and 
nearly every store here handles union labeled 
goods. The garnishee law was defeated at the last 
general assembly. Car workers and oil workers 
will form unions shortly. 


Owensville.—Sam. W. Strupe : 

Skilled laborers have increased wages, but so far 
the unskilled workers have not advanced condi- 
tions. Work is steady in most crafts. Have a new 
union under way at Crowley and a union at Fort 
Branch will reorganize. 


South Bend.—J. W. Peters: 

Work is steady among organized crafts, but un- 
certain in the unorganized lines. Good working 
conditions for union men. We elected a labor man 
mayor by a large plurality. Railway clerks have 
organized. Laundry workers are expecting to form 
union. Good work is done for the union labels 


Terre Haute.—Jas. W. Bruder: 

Carpenters have obtained eight hour day and 15 
cents per day increase. The crafts are getting 
thoroughly organized. Work is steady and condt- 
tions good. An injunction has been issued against 
the machinists. Have a union about ready to 
organize. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Chickasha.—John Brewer: 

The unions are rapidly increasing and the city 
is well organized. Wages are aigher than for- 
merly. Stationary engineers will organize shortly. 
We look for the labels at ail times when pur 
chasing. 


Krebs.—W. M. Bell: 

Teamsters, musicians, laundry workers, and 
street railway employes expect to form unions very 
shortly. Conditions for union men improving 
through organization. There is no demand for 
non-union workers. The skilled trades are pretty 
well organized. Tiemakers of Spokogee report at 
increase in wages of two cents per tie and inspec: 
tion is much more thorough than formerly. The 
union labels are called for on all goods. There 
some talk of co-operative stores in this locality. 


IOWA. 
Marshalitown.—J. C. Crellin: 
Union men are getting from 10 to 25 cents pe 
hour more than non-union men and this is due to 
organization. Employment more steady. Woman’s 
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label league is being formed. We are working for 
the union labels and receive’ good results. The 
non-union men in this section are in a demoralized 
condition, and although they are dissatisfied do 
not seem to understand that organization is the 
best method of securing better wages and condi- 
tions. 


Muscatine.—Lee W. Lang: 

Organized crafts find employment plentiful. Un- 
organized crafts are in a discontented condition. 
About 500 unorganized button cutters are without 
employment. Plumbers secured the nine hour day 
at $3.50 perday. Cigarmakers are doing good work 
advertising the union labels. 


KANSAS. 


Fort Scott.—F. E. Scott: 

We are working to bring the unorganized in line 
and employ a business agent for that purpose. 
Organized workers enjoy good conditions. Work 
is fairly steady. Nearly all trades have the eight 
hour day and some have obtained advanced wages. 
Union men in all trades are in demand. All union 
labels are patronized. 


Lawrence.—S. P. Byrd: 

Organized labor in very good shape, bnt the un- 
organized are discontented. Some employers hire 
non-union men at wages far below the union scale, 
work them 10 hours per day, and then pinch 20 
cents per week off for hospital fee, when they do 
not even own a hospital. Still these workers do not 
organize. Work is steady in most lines. Good work 
is done for the union labels. Have a new union 
about to be organized. 


KENTUCKY. 


Henderson.—T. G. Roll: 

Fair conditions for organized workers in this 
vicinity. Quite a number of trades have secured 
their scales with increased wages and decreased 
hours. Brick and tile workers secured increase of 
15 cents per day on eight hour day, when they 
formerly worked 10 hours per day. Wood workers 
have prepared scale of higher wages and shorter 
hours. City now works the eight hour shift of men 
at increased wages instead of the former 12 hour 
shift. Musicians will organize very shortly. There 
can be no comparison between the conditions of 
the organized and unorganized workers as the or- 
ganized men are so far in advance of the unorgan- 
ized. Good work is done for the union labels. 


Louisville.—Christ Kundert : 

Blacksmiths have organized. Work fairly steady. 
Union men secure better conditions than the non- 
union men. All union labels are pushed. Wages 
keep about un to the standard of last vear. 


Memphis Junction.—John Sweeney : 

Organized labor is in demand by employers in 
preference to the unorganized. Work is steady in 
all lines. We patronize the union labels. Unions 
are increasing their membership. No strikes or 
lockouts at this time. 


LOUISIANA. 
Baton Rouge.—Joseph L. Williams: 
The workers are rapidly organizing in this sec- 
tion. Conditions have improved greatly in the last 
few months. Work is steady and plentiful. Wages 
have improved through organization, but as yet 


no demand has been made for shorter hours, al- 
though nine hours is the standard day. Teamsters 
have organized. Stationary firemen and warehouse- 
men expect to organize shortly. We demand the 
union labels on all goods. 


Shreveport.—W . E. White: 

Organized labor in good shape, although we 
have the Builders’ Exchange, a form of employers’ 
association, to contend with. All union men are 
employed and there is a brisk demand for elec- 
tricians. The eight hour day is general, and wages 
average about forty cents per hovr. Fully nine- 
tenths of the machinists are organized. Brewery 
workers organized recently. Laundry workers will 
organize in the near future. We urge all members 
to patronize the union labels. 


MAINE, 


Madison.—George P. Dorr: 

A federal union was formed during the month. 
Textile workers are organizing. Papermakers se- 
cured the eight hour day without reduction in 
wages. They formerly worked 12 hours. Firemen 
sacrificed 25 cents per day in order to secure the 
eight hour day. Work is steady in nearly all lines. 
The union labels are used on all the newspapers. 


Millinocket.—Ernest J. Graham: 

Pulp and sulphite workers secured the eight 
hour day recently without strike. With one excep- 
tion all the workers employed in this city have the 
eight hour day. All trades are organized with the 
exception of the clerks, and we will have them in 
line shortly. Barbers organized recently. We will 

robably form a state federation in the near future. 
he merchants have promised to handle only 
union made goods. 


Portland.—John C. Clarke: 

Condition of organized labor improving, but still 
leaves more to be desired. Work is fairly steady. 
Machinists have a demand for the nine hour day 
and printers are trying for the eight hour day. 
Newsboys, sheet metal workers, and plumbers ex- 
pect to organize shortly. We are forming a label 
league in order to push the work for the union 
labels. 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis.—Edw. T. Beavin: 

All unions working in harmony. Organized trades 
have secured their demands for the eight hour day 
and sometimes increased wages without strike. 
Employers are favorable to organized labor. All 
wiremen employed at the Naval Academy have 
joined the electrical workers’ union. Barbers organ- 
ized recently. Clerks and sheet metal workers are 
getting in line. The work for the union labels is 
progressing. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Haverhill.—George A. Keene: 

Musicians of Newburyport and Portsmouth, 
N. H., will organize in the near future. Team driv- 
ers had their new scale with shorter hours signed 
by the largest lumber and coal company without 
strike. Laundry workers have partially secured 
their agreement and will have scale signed with 
every laundry. We discuss the work for union 
labels at all union meetings. 
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Laurence.—R. S. Maloney: 

Work is steady for union men. Typographical 
union and pressmen secured increase of $3 per week 
without strike. Bakers’ demand for their label on 
all bread was granted without trouble. Every 
bakery now carries the union label. All organized 
trades are in fine shape. Miss Halley, a special fac- 
tory inspector, who has been of great benefit to 
the textile workers, was recently appointed state 
factory inspector. Comb fixers, section hands, 
combers, carders, wool sorters, musicians, dyers, 
and finishers have organized. Laundry workers, 
firemen, and newspaper writers are getting ready 
to form unions. Good work is done for the union 
labels. 


Westfield.—l,. A. Bolio: 

The skilled trades here are pretty well organ- 
ized, so there is not much chance to form new 
unions, but we are building up and strengthening 
the ones nowin existence. Organized labor in 
better condition, with higher wages and shorter 
hours than the unorganized. Painters and decora- 
tors struck for 50 cents increase in wages, making 
their scale $3 per day minimum wage, gaining 
their demands at once with 11 contractors. Four 
contractors are still holding out with the intention 
of running the ‘‘open’’ shop, but the men have 
found work elsewhere and will eventually win out. 
We patronize all union labels. 


- MICHIGAN. 


Detroit.—F. Fildew: 

Painters have been on strike against the ‘‘ open ”’ 
shop. Several other trades were locked out for the 
same reason. An enthusiastic mass meeting was 
held, and all organized labor is determined in its 
opposition to the establishment of the ‘‘open” 
shop. There is a strong agitation on hand for the 
6 o’clock closing on Saturday and with good pros- 
pects of success. Fur cutters and Italian laborers 
of this city were organized during the month. 
Have two new unions about to be organized. We 
urge the union labels and there is an increased 
demand through our advertising. 


Grand Rapids.—W. B. Wilson: 

Union men secure good conditions, but the un- 
organized have suffered cuts in wages of 50 cents 
to $1 per week. The union labels are advertised 
and called for by all union men. We have had 
some long strikes, but on the whole the condition 
of organized labor steadily improves. 


Manistee.—Walter H. Mumby: 

Industrial conditions fair among the organized 
workers, but about one-third of the unorganized 
are idle. Painters secured the nine hour day with- 
out reduction in wages and without strike. The 
longshoremen’s trouble has been ably and quietly 
conducted at this port. One of the unfair boats at- 
tempted to load lumber with non union crew, but 
found it unprofitable, after pressing into service 
several boys who were under state law age and 
consequently ordered away by the sheriff. The 
union men are firmly standing by their rights and 
the best of order prevails. We patronize the union 
labels. 


MINNESOTA. 


St. Cloud.—l,. R. Porter: 
All union men steadily employed. Unskilled 
larborers have secured the nine hour day at $1.75 
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per day. Street workers and plumbers expect to 
organize during the month. Street workers em- 
ployed on municipal work have secured $1.75 per 
day of nine hours. All local unions are working in 
the interest of the union labels. 


MISSOURI. 


Alexandria.—H. A. Sheetz: 

Union men in the lead in this locality. All mer- 
chants and employers are in sympathy with the 
unions. Wages have increased five cents per hour 
since Jast report. There is a strong demand for the 
union labels. 


Jackson.—Jos. O Vance: 

All trades are in good shape, and busily em- 
ployed. Painters have the nine hour day at $2 per 
day. Carpenters have nine hour day at $2.25 per 
day. Brick factory employes secured increase of 
15 cents perday. Union men have steady work at 
from 25 to 50 cents per day more than the non- 
union men. Clerks and teamsters are forming 
unions. All union labels are patronized. 


Jefferson City.—H. F. Sarman: 

Industrial conditions fair throughout this sec- 
tion. Work issteady. Union men get higher wages 
and shorter hours than the unorganized workers. 
Carriage and wagon workers have formed union. 
Teamsters will organize shortly. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua.—J. Frank Jefts: 

Typographical union was organized during the 
month. Clerks are getting ready to form a union. 
Machinists have been on strike on account of em- 
ployers’ refusal toemploy union men. We expect a 
settlement shortly. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hoboken.—Cornelius Ford: 

Retail grocery clerks and barbers of Jersey City, 
also caulkers and shipwrights, formed unions dur- 
ing the month. Coach drivers and lumber handlers 
expect to form a union shortly. Owing to the pas- 
sage of a tenement house law by the state legisla- 
ture, building operations have taken an unprece- 
dented boom. Teamsters have secured better wages 
and shorter hours. Job printers secured the eight 
hour day. Butchers gained the Sunday closing, 
also all holidays that do not fall on Saturday or 
Monday. Mill workers’ and carriage workers’ strike 
is nearing a settlement in favor of union. Boiler- 
makers went out against “‘open’’ shop. We ex- 
pect to form a women’s label league shortly. 


Millville.—G. R. Le Vake: 

Organized labor in this locality in better condi- 
tion than ever before. With very few exceptions 
the skilled trades are organized. Blacksmiths are 
expecting to form a union. Glass workers of South 
Jersey have been holding labor demonstrations 
with great success. There is an increased demand 
for the union labels, and too much can not be said 
of the work accomplished by the women’s label 
league in this respect. The merchants are now ad- 
vertising union label goods. State passed a child 
labor law, making the age limit 14 years. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Salem.—J. A. Penton: 

Oil cloth and linoleum printers of this city ob- 
tained a five per cent increase in wages after one 
day’s strike. They have been organized about a 
year and are in fine shape. 


Vineland.—E. E. Howe: 

Work is plentiful and steady. Good work is done 
for a thorough unfon organization. Organized labor 
in good shape and progressing. We do good work 
for the union labels. 


NEW YORK. 


Niagara Falls.—R. M. Hendrick: 

Employment is on the increase. All union men 
are steadily employed. Nearly all organizations 
report increased membership. The unskilled labor- 
ers are rapidly falling in line. Federal union won 
short strike for recognition of the union. The 
organized workers secure from 10 to 25 per cent 
better wages and shorter hours than the unorgan- 
ized men. The ist of May this year passed with- 
out a strike in any trade, for the first time in the 
history of the city. Flour and cereal mill employes 
have formed unions. Several other trades are or- 
ganizing. The union labels find good patronage. 


Norwich.—Martin F. Lannon: 

Union men steadily employed. We have had no 
strikes, and concessions have been secured without 
trouble. There is a steady demand forall union 
labels. 


Port Jervis.—Charles E. Dailey: 

Trade conditions good in this vicinity. Organized 
labor gaining strength day by day. Unorganized 
are falling in line as they see the need of organiza- 
tion. Work is steady in all trades, particularly in 
the building lines. We finally secured an agree- 
ment with our most stubborn contractor, and now 
have him on the fair list. Musicians have organ- 
ized, There are good prospects of forming a fed- 
eral union. Special committee doing good work for 
the union labels. 


Rome.—John G. Thron and M. J. Seiler: 

The organized workers are recognized by em- 
ployers, receive fair wages, and work on the aver- 
age the nine hour day, whereas, on the other 
hand, the unorganized are in a bad way as regards 
wages and have to work long hours. Union men 
find steady employment and average about two 
dollars and a half per day, while non-union men 
only get $1.50 to $1.75 per day. We expect the un- 
skilled laborers to form a union. All unions are 
working to push the union labels to the front. To- 
bacco workers are specially pushing their label. 


Schenectady.—Jacob Amsler: 

About 75 per cent of labor here is organized. 
Work is plentiful in this vicinity. We have had no 
strikes here for some time. Wages are good and 
hours of employment fair. Several trades are or- 
ganizing. We are introducing union labeled goods, 
and all union members patronize them. 


Syracuse.—H. F. Waack: 

All trades busily employed. Stationary engineers 
and stationary firemen have reduced their hours 
from 12 to 8° Upholsterers won increased wages 
and stationary firemen reduced their hours 
after one day’s strike. Carriage and wagon work- 
ers, after a two days’ strike, reduced their working 
hours from 10 to 9. On account of declaration 
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of the ‘‘open’’ shop system molders were forced 
to strike. Organized workers secure better wages 
and shorter hours than the unorganized. Lathers 
and teamsters organized during the month. Cen- 
tral body has a committee actively agitating the 
union labels. 

OHIO. 


Ashtabula.—E. S. Hopkins : 

Tailors and team owners have organized re- 
cently. Cement workers expect to organize soon. 
There area few trades that as yet are not organized. 
Organized labor in good condition and union men 
in general obtain good wages. 


Bowling Green.—C. W. Ordway : 

Trade conditions good. Most men find steady 
employment. We have had no strikes, but wages 
have increased from 25 to 50 cents per day. There 
is a growing demand for the union labels. 


Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist : 

Employment steady in every industry. Typo- 
graphical union, leather workers on horse goods, 
bakers, capmakers, stone cutters, and painters se- 
cured increased wages without strike. Litho- 
graphers increased their wages aftar a short strike. 

work is done for the union labels. Several 
laws favorable to organized labor were passed by 
the last legislature. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith : 

No trouble of any kind is expected this season. 
Wages keep fully up to the standard where they 
have not actually advanced. Milk drivers and ped- 
dlers will organize shortly. We are devoting much 
time to building up some of the newer and weaker 
unions. All trades have plenty of work. Splendid 
work is done for the union labels. 


Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

The organized workers are far in advance of the 
unorganized as regards wages, hours, and condi- 
tions. Employment was a little dull during the 
spring on account of the pending settlement of 
the miners. Have two new unions about to or- 
ganize. All union labels are patronized. 


Ironton.—C. F. Davis: 

Industrial conditions are fairly good in this 
vicinity, but the organized have much the best of 
it. Work is steady. The local trades assembly has 
had a wonderful growth during the month. Some 
state laws favorable to organized labor were 
by the last legislature. Organized retail clerks of 
Ashland, Ky., and reorganized the blast furnace 
workers. Team drivers, cement workers, nail- 
makers, and stationary firemen expect to form 
unions shortly. There is a good demand for the 
union labels. The strike on the Camden interstate 
electric road has been settled. 


Portsmouth.—George T. Watters: 

Plumbers, teamsters, and retail clerks are or- 
ganizing. Work is steady and all union men are 
employed. Organized labor in excellent shape. 
Non-union men employed by the Harbison Walker 
Refractory Company went on strike against re- 
duction in wages. Brick masons have refused to 
lay any bricks manufactured by this company. 
Every merchant in town handles more or less 
union labeled goods. 

St. Mary’s.—David Slife: 

The labor movement is growing stronger every 
day in this vicinity. Our local unions are in g 
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shape. Work is fairly steady. We have had no 
strikes recently, but have reduced hours and in- 
creased wages in nearly all instances. All union 
members are working for the general good of the 
movement. Will organize box factory, woolen 
mill, and laundry employes here in the near future. 


Urbana.—John Roth: 

With few exceptions all organized workers are 
well employed. Work is steady. Organized labor 
in good shape as compared with the unorganized. 
We patronize all union labels. No strikes or lock- 
outs to report. 


OKLAHOMA ‘TERRITORY. 


Guthrie.—Frank W. Reed: 

This city is fairly well organized. Conditions of 
the organized workers are very good as compared 
with the unorganized. Painters secured increase of 
five cents per hour after a four days’ strike. The 
majority of the city council are pledged to recognize 
organized labor. Through the influence of the city 
council a $16,000 sewer contract was let to a fair 
contractor, thereby insuring against non-union 
labor being employed on this job. Have five new 
unions under way. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Fred Keller: 

Organized labor booming, especially the building 
trades. Some crafts find this their dull season, 
especially the silk industry. Work is steady for 
nearly all crafts. Organized labor secures far 
better pay than the unorganized. Cement workers, 
hod carriers, and retail clerks are forming unions. 
There is a good demand for the union labels. 


Edwardsdale.—James E. Jones: 

Organized labor in good condition. All unions 
report increased membership. Among the unor- 
ganized we find great dissatisfaction on all sides 
and an increasing desire to join the union ranks. 
Work is quite steady. Have one new union under 
way. Good work is done for the union labels. 


Meadville.—Geo. S. Wagner: 

All building trades with the exception of plumb- 
ers and tinners secured the eight hour day on 
Saturday without reduction in pay. Erie railway 
reduced hours at its round house from 12 to 10. 
Plumbers and tinners went on strike for recogni- 
tion of union and were only partially successful. 
A new plumbing shop has opened up, employing 
the men who held out for their agreement. Condi- 
tion of organized labor good, excepting a portion 
of the metal trades. A local iron company has ap- 
plied for an injunction restraining the machinists, 
bricklayers, masons, and plasterers from picketing 
during the trouble now on hand. Good work is 
done by all union men for the union labels. 


Pottsville.—Jere Brennan: 

Unorganized labor in this section in bad shape, 
but we hope ere long to have them in line. Work 
is steady. Carpenters have been on strike for im- 
proved conditions and indications point to victory 
for them. Central labor union actively working to 
advance unionism. 


Scranton.—Hugh A. Frayne: 
Employment steady in all branches of work. 
Painters won strike of four weeks for a 10 per cent 
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increase in wages. Conditions are much better 
amorig the organized crafts than among the unor- 
ganized. Good work is done for the union labels. 
Quite a number of trades have organized during 
the month and several new unions are forming. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket.—Joseph Brickell: . 

Organized laborers secure from 50 cents to $1 
per day higher wages than the unorganized. We 
have had no strikes in this locality. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 


Providence.—Lawrence A. Grace: 

Conditions improving for the organized workers. 
Coal teamsters, engineers, and longshoremen have 
secured concessions without strike. Employment 
is rather unsteady in some trades just now. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen.—E. S. Follansbee: 

Industrial conditions improving slowly. Work 
is steady in most lines. Carpenters will organize 
in the near future. Cigarmakers are actively work- 
ing for their labels. 


TEXAS. 


Fort Worth.—C. W. Woodman: 

At least 95 per cent of the union men here are 
steadily employed. The unions have not been seek- 
ing any change in hours or wages this season. 
There is a much larger per cent of union men than 
non-union men working. Bridgeport at the 
present rate of organization will soon not havea 
non-union man. The conditions of labor, such as 
the check system and compulsory insurance plan, 
existing in lumber camps have been exposed and 
state press and state officials are using influence to 
bring about a change. Good will result of this 
agitation for these men who are little better than 
slaves. The trades assembly is seeking the passage 
of an eight hour ordinance with fair prospects of 
success. Clerks and federal union of Bridgeport 
have organized, also clerks of this city. Have a 
new union under way at Bowie and three other 
unions at this place. Breweries refused to sign 
closed shop contract as heretofore, but it can be 
secured if brewery unions stand for it which they 
will. We shall have trouble with the anti-trust 
law until we have secured a decision by the 
courts, 


Greenville.—]. A, Summers: 

Stationary engineers and firemen are forming 
unions. Work is steady. Organized labor in good 
shape, but the unorganized workers are in very 

r shape. We have a co-operative agreement 
with the farmers’ union, which has an extensive 
membership throughout this section. We patronize 
all union labels. 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville.—G. F. Parker: 

Work is steady in all branches of trade. Or- 
ganized labor in very good condition. Several 
unions have made gains in wages without strike. 
Stone cutters have been out on strike for the eight 
hour day. Central labor union working actively 
to push the work forthe union labels. Retail 
clerks have organized. Laundry workers are ex- 
pecting to organize. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 611 


UTAH. 


Ogden.—H. L. Gant: 

Car shop men have formed a union. We are 
organizing a tradeand labor assembly and laundry 
workers are seeking organization. A state federa- 
tion was formed here this spring and nearly all 
local unions have affiliated. Organized workers in 
good shape, but the unorganized are indifferent to 
improvement. Work fairly steady. Carpenters in- 
creased wages to $3.50 for eight hour day. We 
have a committee working to secure city ordinances 
favorable to organized labor. The ladies are doing 
good work for the union labels. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 
Union men in the lead in this vicinity. Unorgan- 
ized work long hours at low wages. Union men 


DOMINION 


Toronto, Ont.—W. V. Todd: 

This spring there has been a large influx of 
people from England and Scotland enticed here 
by the alluring prospects advertised in the old 
countries by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. This will have a specially bad effect on un- 
organized labor. Work is fairly steady. The large 
fire here has thrown many out of employment. 
Brewery workers are asking for better conditions. 
Organized workers secure better terms of employ- 
ment than the unorganized. The labor unions have 
about completed the purchase of a labor temple. 
At the recent legislature several amendments were 
added to the factory acts. 


Winnipeg, Man.—D. Stamper: 
Trade conditions good, every branch of the 


find more steady employment. Have no strikes or 
lockouts to report. We patronize all union labels. 


WISCONSIN. 


Fond du Lac.—Richard Braunshweig: 

Formed a tanners’ union at this place. Have ad- 
dressed two meetings at Sheboygan and will try to 
get the tanners there to organize. Addressed 
several meetings at this place which were very 
well attended. Have made arrangements to visit 
Marinette, Menominee, Wausau, and Marfield in 
the interest of the unions there. 


Waukesha.—George Gollwitzer: 

Organized labor in fair shape and making 
progress, but the unorganized remain indifferent. 
All unions are working to increase membership. 
We patronize all union labels. 


NOTES. 


building industry employed. Sawmills are also 
very busy. The construction work on the new 
railroad has commenced and about 3,000 men will 
be employed during this summer and fall. Paint- 
ers have secured their schedule with master paint- 
ers on sliding scale of from 25 to 35 cents per hour 
and nine hour day. Carpenters’ minimum wage is 
35 cents per hour and nine hour day. Bridge and 
structural iron workers and stationary engineers 
have formed unions during the month. Flour mill 
employes, stationary firemen, brewery workmen, 
teamsters, and railway clerks are getting ready to 
organize. Transportation companies, government 
and private emigration agencies are inducing 
emigrants to come here and the country is filled 
with thousands of them. All trades are working 
for the interest of the union labels. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,175. 


District No. |.--Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Provinee of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Fiett and Stuart Reid. 


District No. Il.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn 
sylvania, Delaware, _eayene, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Jacob Tazelaar, Thomas 
Fiynn, J. D. Pierce, P. H. Cummins, Wm, Terry, Cal. 
pratt, E. E. Smith, James H. Donnelly and Hugh 

rayne. 


District No. I11_—Southern. 
Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 


Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Organizer, James Leonard. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
llinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, P. H. Strawhun, J. J. Fitzpatrick, A. E. 
Ireland, Richard Braunschweig, Chas. F. Davis, Edgar 
a Thos. F. Tracy, E. T. Flood, and B. W. 
Nichols. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizers, Frank A. Kennedy and A. H. Garfield. 


North 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, C. W. Woodman and H. M. Walker. 
District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 


rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizers, M. Grant Hamilton and Chas. H. Gram. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Sneee, California, and the Province of British Colum- 


a. 
Organizers, C. O. Young and Jas, A. Gray. 
Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 





New LABOR LAWS IN NEw YORK. 


LABEL LAW AMENDED. 


Section 1. Section 16 of chapter 415 of the laws 
of 1897, entitled ‘‘An act in relation to labor, con- 
stituting chapter 32 of the general laws,’’ as 
amended by chapter 88 of the laws of 1902, is 
hereby amended to read as follows : 

‘‘Sec. 16. Illegal use of labels, etc., a misdemeanor; 
injunction proceedings.—A person who (1) shall in 
any way use or display the label, brand, mark, 
name, or other character adopted by any such 
union or association as provided in the preceding 
section, without the consent or authority of such 
union or association ; or (2) shall counterfeit or im- 
itate any such label, brand, mark, name, or other 
character, or knowingly sells or disposes or kee 
or has in his possession with intent to sell or dis- 
pose of, any goods, wares, merchandise, or other 
— of labor, upon which any such counter- 

eit or imitation is attached, affixed, printed, 
stamped, or impressed, or knowingly sells or dis- 
poses of, or keeps or has in his possession with in- 
tent to sell or dispose of any goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, or other products of labor contained in 
any box, case, can, or package to which or on 


which any such counterfeit or imitation is attached, 
affixed, printed, painted, stamped, or impressed, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by 
a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $500, or 
by imprisonment for not less than three months 
nor more than one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. After filing copies of such device, 
such union or association may also maintain an ac- 
tion to enjoin the manufacture, use, display, or 
sale of counterfeit or colorable imitations of such 
device, or of goods bearing the same, or the un- 
authorized use or display of such device, or of 
goods bearing the same, and the court may re- 
strain such wrongful manufacture, use, display, or 
sale, and every unauthorized use or display by 
others of the genuine devices so registered and 
filed, if such use or display is not authorized by 
the owner thereof, and may award to the plain- 
tiff such damages resulting from such wrongful 
manufacture, use, display, or sale as may be 
> together with the profits derived there- 
rom.” 
Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 





TO PUNISH THE BRIBER AS WELL AS THE BRIBED. 
INTRODUCED BY SAMUEL PRINCE. 


Section 1. Title 12 of the penal code is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new sec- 
tion, to be section 447-f and to read as follows: 

Sec. 447-f. Bribery of labor representatives.—A 
person who gives or offers to give any money or 
other things of value to any duly appointed repre- 
sentative of a labor organization, with intent to in- 
fluence him in respect to any of his acts, decisions, 
or other duties as such representative, or to induce 
him to prevent or cause a strike by the employes 
of any person or corporation, is guilty of a misde- 
meanor; and no person shall be excused from 
attending and testifying, or producing any books, 
papers, or other documents before any court or 


magistrate, upon any investigation, proceeding or 
trial, for a violation of this section, upon the 
ground or for the reason that the testimony or 
evidence, documentary or otherwise, required of 
him may tend to convict him of a crime or subject 
him to a penalty or forfeiture; but no person shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or for- 
feiture for or on account of any transaction, mat- 
ter, or thing, concerning which he may so testify 
or produce evidence, documentary or otherwise, 
and no testimony so given or produced shall be 
received against him upon any criminal investiga- 
tion or proceeding. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect September 1 ,1904 





ORGANIZERS 


NEw YorK, /une 19, 1904. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I take the liberty to 
solicit your assistance in our endeavor to organize 
the paper-box workers throughout the country. It 
seems strange, but still remains a fact, that more 
than 150,000 — are working in this trade, and 
only one-half per cent of them belong toa labor 
organization. In our efforts to organize locals we 
have been retarded by a powerful manufacturers’ 


ATTENTION! 


association. They have men follow our organizers 
and immediately dismiss from their employ anyone 
who attends our meetings. Realizing that delay 
in organizing will be a great setback to our union, 
I respectfully ask you to request your organizers 
of the A. F. of L. to use their best endeavors to 
organize locals of paper-box workers in any city 
where no local exists. 

Trusting that you will comply with my request, 
and thanking you in advance for your esteemed 
favor, I am fraternally yours, 

VICTOR KOFOD, 
Gen. Secy. 


(612) 
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TRADE UNION CONVENTIONS, 1904. 





July 4 (about), Chattanooga, Tenn., Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders of America. 


July 4, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Leather 
Workers’ Union of America. 


July 11, Buffalo, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blowers’ As- 
sociation. 


July 11, Boston, Mass., Piano and Organ Workers’ 
International Union. 


July 12, St. Louis, Stove Mounters’ International 
Union. 

July 14, Milwaukee, Wis., International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employes. 


July 16, Springfield, Mass., American Wire 
Workers’ Protective Association. 


july 18, Rutland, Vt., International Association 
Marble Workers. 


July 19, St. Paul, Minn., Commercial Telegraph- 
ers’ Union of America. 


July, Toronto, Ontario, International Jewelry 
Workers of America. 


August 1, Philadelphia, Pa., United Gold Beaters. 
August 1, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. 


August 2, Chicago, IIll., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 


August 8, St. Louis, Mo., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


August 8, St. Louis, Mo., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 


August 8, Washington, D. C., International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 


August 11, San Francisco, Cal., Shirt, Waist, 
and Laundry Workers’ International Union. 


September, Hartford, Conn., Table Knife Grind- 
ers’ National Union. 


September, place not selected, National Brother- 
hood of Coal Hoisting Engineers. 


September, St. Louis, Mo., International Union 
of Elevator Constructors. 


September 2-5, St. Louis, Mo., International 
Association of Blast Furnace Workers and Smelt- 
ers of America. 


September 5, St. Louis, Mo., International Slate 
and Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 


September 12, Baltimore, Md., Cigarmakers’ In- 
ternational Union of America. 


September 12, Omaha, Neb., International Union 
of Steam Engineers. 


September 12, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Union of United Brewery Workers. 


September 19, Milwaukee, Wis., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters. 


September 19, Toronto, Canada, International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 


October 3, East St. Louis, Ill., Wood, Wire, and 
Metal Lathers. 


October 3, Paducah, Ky., International Union 
Shipwrights, Joiners, and Caulkers of America. 


October 4, Louisville, Ky., Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union. 


October 10, Trenton, N. J., Amalgamated Rubber 
Workers’ Union of America. 


October 10, Sandusky, Ohio, Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union. 


October 11, St. Louis, Mo., International Associ- 
ation of Car Workers. 


October 18, Lowell, Mass., United Textile Work- 
ers of America. 


November, New Brunswick, N. J., National Print 
Cutters’ Association of America. 


November 14, San Francisco, Cal., American 
Federation of Labor. 


December 5, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Seamen’s Union. 


December 5, Pittsburg, Pa., National Alliance of 
Bill Posters and Billers of America. 


New York Packing and Belting Company has 
removed to 91 and 93 Chambers street, between 
Broadway and Church streets, New York City. 
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EDITOR’S ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 





J. A. C., Kansas City.—Parry must have been in 
great stress for material to launch against organ- 
ized labor when he issued that anonymous circu- 
lar. Asa matter of fact, unconsciously he pays a 
tribute to the strenuous life the representatives of 
organized labor lead. In ing we might say that 
we have not the power of ubiquity. We can not be 
in conferences hundreds of miles from headquarters 
and in the office at one and the same time. Having 
given a lifetime to the work of organizing, it would 
be preposterous to pay attention to the insinuation 
of standing in the way of the organization of any 
wage-earners. By this latest effusion Parry fur- 
nishes the proof that he isa ‘‘ buggy’’ manufac- 
turer, the effects of which show in his mental 
aberration. 

As a matter of fact the press of the country, even 
the most virulent of capitalist papers, have generally 
ignored the entire matter. It remained, however, for 
the socialist papers to give credence and publish the 
vindictive effusion and silly delusion of Mr. Parry. 
Did you know that the press of New York city 
printed a statement recently that we ‘‘ were lost,”’ 
and that the statement was wired broadcast? The 
facts were that we were at the A. F. of L. organ- 
izer’s office for two days in New York city; had 
been in conference with the representatives of the 
glove workers, the Western Federation of Miners, 
the jewelers, the engineers, the cigarmakers, and 
other trades, and particularly with those of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers, and in the 
latter instance prevented a division and perhaps a 
disruption of the international union, restoring 
unity and harmony within its ranks. Because our 
duties require constant attention, often privacy 
being essential to success; yes, because we are dis- 
inclined to the brass band species of work, our 
enemies, both open and covert, are seeking to mis- 
represent what we may do or what we may leave 
undone. This is the first time, however, that friend 
or foe has ever insinuated that we either lack 
energy or shirk duty. We are vain enough to be- 
lieve that the opponents, of all sorts, to our move- 
ment have reason to know that we are in the 
arena, 


E. D. L., Denver.—No one seems to know how 
the rumor got about that the overall manufac- 
turer, Hamilton Carhartt, is unfair, nor do we 
know who has spread this untruth. Common jus- 
tice demands the statement that that gentleman is 
conducting a union establishment under union 
conditions, placing the union label on his entire 
product, and sympathetically, as well as prac- 
tically, demonstrating his friendliness to the cause 
of organized labor. 


T. H. F., Philadelphia.—Yes, the A. F. of L. 
exhibit at the St. Louis fair is complete. It is in 
the social economy section of the educational 
building. One of the charts prepared by the A. 
F. of L. shows the affiliated and unaffiliated or- 
anizations. The K. of L. has now a membership 
of not more than 10,000 in the country. The 
Richard Cooney to whom you refer is an or- 
ganizer for the K. of L. He is an imposter and 
a fraud. 
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Special Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 25, i904. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the organization at interest and 
MrT. AIRY GRANITE COMPANY, Mt. Airy, N.C., 
having been reached, and said firm now operating a 
union establishment, the.same is removed from our 
**We Don’t Patronize” list and placed on our FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the “We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 
grievance against such company, and also what efforts 
have been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
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either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. Ifapproved, the firm’s name appears 
on the “We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
lished the names of more than three firms at any one 
time. 

Similar course is followed when application is made, 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the publication of but one firm at any one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
loeal for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federation of Labor. If the 
application be oe by the international union 
similar course is followed as above. Central bodies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 
at any one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 
Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscvit Company, Chicago, Il. 
Beer.—American Brewing Company, New Orleans, La. 
(wars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer. of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 
Flo r.—Washburn, Crosby, Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kausas City, Mo. 
Croceries.—James Butier, New York City. 
Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pipes.—Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 
Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 


CLOTHING. 


isattons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Davenport, 
Iowa; Krementz & Uo., Newark, N. J. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y. ; Strawbridge 
¢ Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 

fork 


‘orsets.—Chicago Corset Company. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Br oklyn, N. Y. 

‘hirts and Collars —United Shirt ani Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N.Y.; James R. Kaiser, 
New York City. 

Shoes.—Wellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass. ; Thomas 
Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass.; Hamey Bros , Lynn, 
Mass. 

Suspenders.— Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Textile.—Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mass. 

| nderwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens.—Hartford Carpet Co.. Thompsonville, Conn.; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS, 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Il. 

Vewspapers.—Philadelphia Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, 
Ind.; Gazette, Terra Haute, Ind.; Times, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


POTTERY, GLASS, AND STONE. 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Terra Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Evans & Howard Sewer Pipeand Fire 


Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., 
White Cottage, Ohio; Harbison-Walker Refractory 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders —S. R. Bailey & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark. tna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Davis Sewing Machine 
Company, Dayton, Ohio; Computing Scale Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; Iver Johnson Arms Com- 

ny, Fitchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Company, 
yracuse, N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, 
Providence, R. [.; John Russell Cutlery Company, 
Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Company, Fair- 
haven, Mass.; Hohmann & Maurer Manufacturing 
(ompany, Rochester, N. Y.; Henry Disston & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Iron and Steel.—lllinois [ron and Bolt Company, of Car- 

ponterer ie. Ill ; Carborundum Company, Niagara 

alis, N. Y.; Casey & —— 4 ye Tenn.; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattley 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Ohio; Page 
Needle Company, Franklin, N. H.; American Cir- 
cular Loom Company, New Orange, N. J.: Payne 
Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron 
Works, Rutland, Vt.; F. R. Patch Manufacturing 
Company, Rutland, Vt.; Art Meta! Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y.; Erie City lron Works, 

rie, Pa.; David Maydole Hammer VUo., Norwich, 
N. Y.; Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Iron, Architectural.—Geo. L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 


Stoves.—Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; “ Radiant 
Home” Stove, Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, Erie, Pa. 


STREET RAILWAYS. 
Terre Haute.—Street Railway Company. 
WoopD AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Gveller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—Cincinnati Cooperage Company, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber 
Company (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave 
Company), of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin; Elgin 
Butter Tub Company, Elgin, I!1.; Williams Cooper- 
age Company and Palmer Manufacturing Com- 

ny, of Poplar Biuff, Mo.; Ballard & Ballard Mill- 
ng Company, Louisville, Ky. 

China.— Wick China Company, Kittanning, Pa. 

Furniture —American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, Marietta, Ga.: 
O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell 
Piane Company. Cincinnati, Ohio: N, Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, trunks; St. Johns Table Com- 
pany, St. Johns, Mich. 

Gold Leaf.—W. H. Kemp Company, New York, N. Y.: 
Andrew Keeves, Chicago, lll.; George Reeves, Cape 
May, N. J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Company, Groveton, Texas: 
Reinle Bros. & Solomon, ltimore, Md.; Huttig 
Sash and Door Company, St. Louis, Mo.;: Himmel- 
berger Harrison Lumber Company, Morehouse, 
Mo.; Union Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, Cal. 

Leather.—Kuiiman, Saiz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; A. B. Pat- 
rick &Co.,San Francisco, Cal.; Columbus Buggy 
and Harness Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rubber.—Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo, Ind.; B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; Dia- 
mond Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Pens.—L. E. Waterman & Co., New York City. 

Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N.Y. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin PaperCo., Norfolk, N. Y. 

Typewriters._Underwood Typewriter Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philade!- 
| 7 Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer ileox Company: 

os. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag 
Harbor. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Advertising Novelties.—Novelty Advertising Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 
Paper Boxes. —J. N. Roberts & Co., Metropolis, Ill. 
Railways.—Atchison, Topeka and ‘Santa Fe Railroad. 
Da ee —Western Union Telegraph Company. 
rry, Indianapolis, Ind. 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, MAY, 1904. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 
Of the 601 unions maki returns for May, with an 
regate membership of 62,500, there were 1.3 per cent 
without employment. In the preceding month 918 unions 
with a total membership of 44,870, reported 4.2 per cent 
without employment. 


Wov. | 


Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1903. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1904; the 
lighter line for 1903. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of May, 1 (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.): 

2. Balance on hand, May 2 

ree ot Labor, 2 Wayne, Ind, tax, 
bal d, j, f, and acct 2 2 
Central Tabor union, Greenfield, Mass, tax, 7 


250 
250 


BSro 
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SS 88 8 § $888 S88 


y¥ 
Cignrmakers intl of A, tax, dec, ’08 
United metal workers intl ‘union, tax, mar. 
Federal labor 7118, tax, mar, Le 40;” d f, $3.40... 
— labor 6729, tax, j, f, m, a, m, $2. 


d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 970i, tax, m, a, $4.25; d f, $4.25.. 
Federal labor 10087, tax, f, m, $5; d f, $5 
Federal labor 9876, tax, m, a, $5.20; d f, wd 
rea asa prot 11403; tax, mar, $1. 55; d 


— bt 
coon & 


Gas workers 8951, tax, f, m, a, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
be! 4 and cable workers 9962, m, a, m, $1.05; 


d f, $1.05, 
Federal labor 11552, tax, m, a, $1.10; d f, $1.10. 
Porters and shoe shiners 7047, tax, f, m, a, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 
Icemens prot 10176, tax, apr, 95c; d f, 
Window shade makers 1556, tax, = $3; 


Qo eS whe COP ow ww 


S$ $5 


2. Laborers prot 10390, tax, apr, $2; d f, $2. 


Saw tooth drop forgers 1 tax, 'a r, 60c; 
at, Oe p forg 43, Pp 


8 C Wallis, San Francisco, Cal, sup 
W J. Morgan, Kansas City, Mo, sup 
—— aw 10956, tax, may, 60c; d f, 60c; 


ane and excavators prot, 10630, sup... 
Cloth examiners, spongers, and helpers 
10780, tax, apr, $5.50; =5 yw sup, $1. 
Gas workers 10781, tax, f, m, $1; d f, $1; sup, 


Gas workers 10036, sup 
Federal labor 11409, tax, mar, $1.91; d f, $1.90; 


STII: IITs caine tildatrseiaabaodeesiabiaidiieaaibibbasbnestinnionde 
Brusbmakers intl union, tax, apr, $3.45; sup, 


up, $1 
Alles Bay fishermens ous 11622, tax, —, $1; 
su 
Federal ashy 9465, tax, apr, ‘$i. 10; a f, $1.10; 


up, $1 
Car wheel molders and helpers 7229, tax, apr, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, 5c 
wederel, labor 10555, tax, apr, 65c; d f, 65c; 
sup, 
Quarrymens prot 8312, tax, j, f, m, a, $8.60; 
f, $8.60; sup, $5. 
on nder workers 10620, sup 
Federal labor 9626, tax, apr, $5; d f, $5; sup, $1 
Trades and labor council, oa Ont, sup.. 
Picture frame workers 10361, su 
Federal labor 11573, tax, mar, $1. et da f, $1.50; 
sup, 
Federal labor 11666, sup... 
Pipe cutters asso 11667, sup. 
Domestic laborers 11668, su 


. Ceramic, mosaic, and a a = ae 


and heipers intl unich, tax, f, 
Gum eS cutters and die” Geiss 
10658, tax, apr, 60c: 
Bootblacks prot r06dT, pty tan, ‘$i BO: a £81. 50 
——— prot 9576, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
borers prot 10235, tax, dec, 50c; é i‘ 
Laborers prot 10235, tax, jan, 50c; d f, 
Trades -_ labor assem ly, La isrande, Ore, 


tax, j, f, 
central labor ‘union, Indianapolis, ‘Ind, tax, 


$5. 
Federal labor 9611, tax’ feb, $5; d ,, as 
Central labor union, p Bow ng P R, sup. 
Trades council, Alexandria, Va, sup... 
Central trades and labor council, Jobns- 
town, Pa, sup. 
Die workers 11650, 8 ." 
Federation of labor, hiting 
Furriers 11432, tax, apr, $1; d J $1 
Laborers prot 10829, tax, bal mar, $3 
$3. 


Suspender workers 9560, s 

Porters 11652, sup 

Central labor union, Mar 

Domestics prot 11653, la 

Federal labor 11654, su . 

Stenographers and. typewriters ll 

Federal labor 11656, sup 

Federal labor 11657, sup.... 

Federal labor 11658, sup.... 

Bricklayers 11459, sup 

Coffee selectors 11660, sup.. 

Federal! labor 11661, sup 

Plumbing and steamfitting supply house 
workers 10210, sup 

Federal labor 11662, sup.. 

Laborers prot 11663, sup.. 

Federal labor 11664, sup. 

Laborers prot 11665, sup.. 

Federal labor 11669, sup.. 

Federal labor 11611, -—- 

Federal labor 11587. s 


> — labor ne Salem, Mass, tax, j, 


x,j, f, m 
Bottlers Guten 10218, tax, m, a, $3;d 
Trades council, Mansfield, Ohio, wy $ f, m, 


m, j 
F erated trades and labor a San 
Diego, Cal, tax, j, f, m.. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 5. Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Tr mine workers union of 
P. * apr 

THE a Xe cutters nat] union of U 8S A, tax, J, 


DAVID B. CROCKETT 9k ois 
COM DAN Y — labor union, Plymouth, Pa, tax, m 


Centrai trades and labor council, Kingsto 


N Y, tax, j, f, m. 
RARSTACTUREES OF Trades and labor & cusemabiy, “Kewa 


tax, f, m,a, m, j,j 
ine —_ ties Alum num workers 8261, ta 
Ww are the origi- 
nal and only 
makersintheworld 
f Genuine Spar 
Cc a ane meer: 5¢ 
No lan re- 
and yative. These =~ << Hompital inters and front ph on 0804, tax. 
goods we have a wx d 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
sively our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 


defend them against all comers. Eg. Gandions, aa "packers $250, 
OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, Federal 1 oa 11636, tax, ce B'S af, 

others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods Rint 

to bring out ouapereus imitations which are offered under 

the same or similar names. 
Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- Asnorters and packers 8816, sup... 

uine Spar Composition and Nos. 1 and 2 Preservative in any Federal labor 11664, sup. 

respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, Federal labor 11651, sup 

stick. peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 
Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 

Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our g m, a, $4.5; 


If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— Federal ww Be 9873, tax may, $1.25; a f, $1.25. 
THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, Federal labor 99 tax, m, a, $1; d f, $i 
ederal labor 94: , tax, apr 50; d f, $2.50... 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. Federal labor 11023, tax, iy $1.85; df, $1.85 
Federal labor 11634, tax, apr, , We 
C — labor union, Port Chester, N } 4 A tax, 


tt tl el 





aol hwewCTlh Oro / 








Riggers union 11583, tax, may, 65c; 
a TYE workers helpers 11.208, 








38s & 8 s 
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f, $5 
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50 4. Utah state federation of labor, tax, j, toand 

2 50 incl d, $10 00 Central jabor ‘union, "Chattanooga, “Tenn, 
0 70 United brotherhood of carpenters and join- 7m 
4 = Chainmakers natl union of US A, tax, mar 3 42 
0 U0 WwW ak glass snappers nati prot asso, tax, ne 
5 00 Federal labor 9861, tax, apr, $1.10; d f, $1.10. 220 Intl’ broomimakers union, tax, m, a, m, j,j, 
0 00 Federal labor 9133, tax, mar, $1; d f, iL 2 00 a, 8, O, n, d, 
10 00 Federal labor 11036, tax, feb, $1.50; 3 00 Cassius and wagon workers intl union, tax, 
2 00 Eederal labor 10996, tax, apr, 50c; ar f, be. 10 f, m, a. 

Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, may ; da f, 90c 1 80 United brotherhood of leather workers on 
6 10 Federal labor #770, tax, d, "OB. J, £m, $1.00, horse goods, tax, apr 
8 Ov f, 8 20 Wool sorters and graders 9025, tax, , apr, $7. 40; 
0 50 Gum engravers, designers, and emboss cut- d f, $7.40. 

ters 10624, tax, apr, 55c; d f, 10 Laborers prot 10528, tax, jan, 75c; d f, 75. 
Tuck pointers 10334, tax, f, m, $3.20; 40 Gas workers 11629, tax, apr, $2; df, $2 


Greenhouse | * ainn 1 , tax, mM, a, m, 
$1.65; d f, $1.65 
ame workers. ‘9169, ‘tax, “apr, ss) 75; “a t 


os | prot 11056, ‘tax, mar, see a 
l 


$ 
Pile drivers and bridge t ‘builders ‘9078, ‘tax, L 


m, &, $22 25; d f, $22.% 
Shipvers and packers 8238, ‘fax, ‘apr, ‘85c; d 1, 





Stone pavers, sidewalk layers, and curb 
setters 11358, tax, mar, $1.40; d f, $1.40.......... 

Optical workers 11468, tax, apr, 50e; d f, We... 

en Fe laborers 10877, tax, may, $1; d f, $1; 
sup, $1.50 

Federal labor 10865, tax, may, ena d f, $3.50; 





sup, 
Federal labor 7481, sup... 
ae eer 10926, tax, “apr, $2.65; “a f $2.65; 


€ entoal labor union, ierincecea Mass, tax, 
d, 708, J, f, $2.50; sup, 

co Young. Olympia, Wash, sup... see 
. Federal labor 7187, tax, mar, ” $5; d f, %... heenensanee 

Federal labor 11611, tax, apr, oe.0s af, 

Federal labor 8193, ‘tax, m, a&, $5; d 

Federal labor 11298, tax, apr, 50c; d 

Actors natl prot union of A, tax, j, f, m, a... 

io aoe of foundry employes, tax, $3;" sup, 


Picture, tr frame workers 10361, tax, feb, semana 
Laborers prot. ‘i007, “tax, “mar, “$i. 30: “a L 
Fibre workers 7185, ‘tax, ‘apr, H. 70; ‘d f, $4.70.. 
ee labor 11651, tax, may, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 


> 80 
Federal labor 7520, tax, apr, $2.80; d f, $2.80; 
sup, 2.50. 

Oystermen’s prot i0417, sup... 

Federal labor 11270, sup 

Machinists helpers 10533, sup 

Newsboys prot 11671, sup 

Canal and sewer diggers 11670, sup 

Federal labor 11672, sup 


. Tunnel miners 8295, as, f, m, a, $2.40; d f, 


$2.40 
Hat shop laborers 8859, tax, mar, $2; d f, $2... 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





7.' Milk handlers asso 10662, tax, apr, $1; d f, $1. 

Crown cork on seal workers 10875, tax, apr, 
$3.15; d f, $3.1 

Loggers prot iteai. tax, apr, $1.10; d f, $1.10.. 

Twine stringers 11632, tax, apr, 40c; d f, 40c.. 

Gilders prot 2980, tax, apr, $4.65; d f, $4.65 

Laborers prot 11378, tax, apr, 55c; d z 55c..... ‘ 

rene prot 11136, tax, feb, $3.75; di f, 
$3.78 

Mn. ee 11570, tax, a, m, $3; d f, $3...... 

— of labor, Champaign, Ill, tax, i, 


United trades and labor council, Paterson, 
N J, tax, jan to and incl dec, ’ 
Central labor union, Vineland, 


,a 
Centrai trades and ee council, 

N Y, tax, m, j,j, a, 
ox asso of atahiaiote, tax, o, n, d, ’03, J, 


Tabacco workers intl union, tax. 0, n, d, 
j,f, m,a. 

United ‘asso of journeymen plumbers, gas- 
fitters, ow and steamfitiers help- 
ers, tax, j, f, m,a 

—— men salons union of America, tax, 


m 
paving cutters union of U Sand Can, t x, 
mar 
Federal labor 6925, tax, a, m. $3.80; d f, $3.80.. 
Federal labor 10964, tax, apr, $11.50; d f, $11.50 
Federal labor 10685, tax, apr, 45c: d f, 45¢ 
Federal! labor 11508, tax, may, c; d f, # 
Federal labor 10893, tax, mur, $’ 15; d f,§ 
Federal labor 10636, tax. f, m, a, $1. 50; a’, $l 30 
Federal labor 1146, tax, apr, 50c; d f, 
Intl asso of allied metal mec hanies. sup 
Hoteland restaurantemployes intl assoand 
bartenders int! league of A, sup 
Mechanics a 10179, tax, oe, "$1.50; d 4 
$1.50; sup, 2 
Federal ixber 11567, ‘tax, may, ‘$i. 20; d f, was 
sup, $1.50 SE Mt 
Nail mill employes 9987, sup scicvea Nentinanelines 
Federal labor 11414, tax, Dante . 50; d f, $5.50; 
sup, $2... r ecoee sniealanantnenee 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


JT IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 


7. Horse-nail makers 10582, tax, apr, $1.40; d f, 


$1.40; sup, $5 
Excavators prot 10630; tax, bal apr, $10; d f, 
’ 


Rockmens prot 10681, tax, sept, $20; d f, $20 
yt prot 10630, tax, bal may, $1.50; 


nee. prot 10631, tax, bal apr, 

Rockies prot 10631, tax, bal june, $15; d f, 
. prot [0630, ‘tax, ‘pal ‘july, $30; a f, 
guess helpers 10841, tax, m, a, $3.90; d f, $8.90 


. Trades and labor assem, Marshalltown, 


Iowa, tax, bal a, m, j,j 
a wh labor union. Lafayette, Ind, tax, 5. 
m. 
Central labor" union, 
f, m, a, m . 
Union co trades council, Elizabeth, NJ, ‘tax, 
f, m, a, m, j, j. 
Cc entral tradesand labor assem, Gouverneur, 
, tax,j,a,s 
Iron molders union of N A, tax,j,f, m,a 
Natl brotherhood of operative potters, tax, 
f, Mm. a,m .. 
Intl typographical union, tax, apr... 
United mine workers of A, tax, m, a 
Laborers prot 10215, tax, may, $1; d f, $1. i 
Printers roller makers joss, iax, may, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50 


Laborers prot 11417, tax, mar, $2.60; d f, $2.60 
Piumbers laborers i1010; tax, m, a, $1; a f, $1 
Oil mill laborers 11529, tax, mar, $1; d f, $1 
—— nail makers 8653, tax, j,f, m, “ i; 
f, $4. on 
Mattressmakers 9493, ‘lax, ‘may, $i: “df. $4 
Optical workers 11381, tax, apr, $2.25; d f, $2.25 
Vegetable ivory buttonmakers 7546, tax, apr, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 
Soda and mineral water wor 
m, a, $1.20; d f, $1.20 
Horse-nail makers 10953, tax, apr, $2.60; d f, 


Neil ‘Sil employes ey, tax, m, a, $2; d f, $2.. 

Rock drillers and helpers 10160, tax,j, f, m, 
$4.95; d f, $4.95 

Suspender workers 10620, tax, may, $3.50; d f, 


House shorers 


Composition roofers 8712, tax, apr, 40c; d f, 40e 

Federal labor 11499, tax, am, 2.75; a f, $2.75; 
sup, He. 

Federai labor 9418, tax may, $1.70; d f, $1.70.. 

Federal labor 9x68, tax, upr, 80c; d f, 80c 

Federal labor 82 3. tax, f, m, $6: d f. ee 

Federal labor 9594, tax, apr, $1.60; d f, $1.60... 

Federal labor 11t 44, tax, may, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Federal labor 9079, tax, apr, 3.35; d f, $1.35..... 
Federal labor 10474, tax, apr, We: d f, 50e.. 

Federal labor 7087, tax, m, a, $12.50; d f. $1: 2.50 

Federal labor 8877, tax, apr, £0c; d f, 50e......... 

Federal! labor 10190, tax, apr, $4. ‘15; d f, $1.15.. 

Federal labor 192: 1, tax, may, $2. on d f, $2. 70 

Federal labor 7/25, sup.. 

Suspender workers 1093, ‘tax, may, * $2: a f, ‘92: 
sup, $16 

Federal labor 9875, tax, apr, $3; df, $3; sup, $3 

Federal labor 8533, tax, apr, 34; d f, $4; sup, #2 

Milk bottlers and ‘condensery workers 10286, 
tax apr, $1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, 25c 

Federal ia labor 9435, iax, may, $1.35; d f, $1.35; 
su 1.50 

Quarry ome intl union of N A, tax, m,a, 
S25; sup, $2. 


sup, $3. 


. Feather duster workers 10113, tax, f, m, $4; 


Fede ral labor 10307 ‘7, “tax, “apr, $1. 20: a f, $1. 20. 
Federal labor 11240, tax, apr, $8.50; d f, $8.50.. 
Federal labor 11449, tax, apr, $5; d f, $5... 
Federal labor 10587, tax, apr, 60c; d f, bie 
Federal labor 11479. tax, apr, 0c: d f, 50e 
ee amentataets Herkimer, N Y, tax, d, 03, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


10. Intl union of flourand cereal millemployes, 


IE EERE TER ee 
Mass state federation of labor, tax, n, 08, to 

and incl oct, ’04 
Excavators prot 10630, tax, bal aug, $5; d f, $5 
Laborers prot 11002, tax, a, m, f, $5 
Silver workers 10339, tax, apr, $3.05; d f, $3.85 
Neck wear cutters 11306, tax, may, S80c; d f, 80c 
Gas workers 10678, tax, apr, $1.6: d f. $4.65... 
Newsboys and route carriers 11524, tax, feb 
Newsboys and route carriers 1154, tax, mar 
Trackmen 11509, tax, apr, $2.35; d & $2 85....... 
Pile drivers 1132R, tax, m, a, $3; 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, may, Se? d f, 80c.. 
Embossers prot 10321, tax, may, $3.50; df, e. so 
Horse-nail makers 9656, tax, may, $3.05; d 


$3.05. 

Milkers prot 8861, tax, may, $12.50; d f, $12.50 

Wire workers 10718, tax, m, a, $4; d f, $4 

Machine shearers and punchers 9630, tax, 
may, 80c; d f, 80c. 

Ivor, button’ workers. ‘1iz72, ‘tax, ‘apr, “$i; 


Gold-pen makers 8030, tax, mar, $4; d f, $4.... 

Pavers bx oes helpers 11559, tax; apr, 
$3.65; d f, $3.6 

Excavators prot 10630, su 

Trades and labor assemb vy, Beaumout, ‘Tex, 
tax, n, d, 03, j, 04, $2.50; sup, 

Cement workers 11674, sup -_ 

4 8 prot 10829, tax, apr, $6.25; d f, $6.25; 


p, $1 

Suspender workers 11095, tax, apr, 40c; df, 40c; 
sup, 

Central labor union, Carbondale, Pa, 

ey A — 11581, tax, apr, $2.10; d f ‘2. 10; 
sup, 

S.. 1 oo 9820, tax, apr, $1.95; df, $1.95; 
sup, 

Agricultural laborers poss 11551, tax, nena 
$5; d f, $; sup, 


. Federal labor 9886, ax, 1 m, ‘a, ‘Te; “a c Tie..... 


Federal labor 10073, tax, f, m, a, $1.05; af, vane 05 
Federal labor 8227, tax, mar, $1; d i ‘$1. 
Federal labor 11476, tax, m, a, $1; d f. any x 
Federal labor 8770, tax, may, $1 35; a f, $1. 35... 
Labor council, Evanston, Ill, sup - 
Labor council, Ev anston, Ill, tax, j,j,a 
Federal labor 8033, tax, may, $3.25; d f, $3. 
Federal labor 9165, tax, feb, $'; d f, $1 
"Oicm Appleton, Wis, tax, o, n, d, 


..e 
central labor union, Toledo, Ohio, tax, f, 


Trades council, De Soto, III, tax, j, f, m 

Federal labor 10883. tax, m, ‘a, $2.55; a t $2.55 

Laborers prot 9259, tax, apr. $3. 50; d f, $i. 50... 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, may. $1. 25; af, $1. 25. 

Newsboys prot 9077, tax, f, m, a,m 

Artesian weit drillers and levermen 10344, 
tax, may, $3; d f, 

Fibre sanders 7296, tax, mar, $1.60; d f, $i. 6... 

Fibre mill factory workers 9930, tax, m, a, 

2.60; a f, $2.60... euebeheqnetgttintinsnvenscheinines 

Fibre erase 9331, tax, may, $1 90; d f, 

Stone “pavers, ‘sidewalk ‘Tay ers, and curb 
setters 11358, tax, » ae, $1.30; d f, ‘1 3U 

‘oe strippers 10422, tax, may, S216; d f, 

0; sup, 

Seda water workers 11200, ‘tax, ‘im, ‘a, "$1.30; 
d f, $1.30. 

Box ‘pullers 11472, tax, apr, $2.25; d f. $2. 

Cloth spongers and ‘refinishers 10354, tax, 
f, m, a, $1.80; d f, $1.80 ‘ 

Gas workers 11633, tax, ap sdf 

Passenger and bag ‘oanaier agents 136, tax, 
mar, $2.10; d f, $2.10. 

Machinists bel pers ¢ and handyinen 9818, tax, 
may, $1.75; d f, $1.75.. 

School teachers 10798, tax, “a, m, Ss. 10; “a f, 


Janitors prot 10799, tax, m, a, 70c; d f, 70c 
= employes loo4l, tax, mar, $32'50; d f, 


rederai labor 11582, sup 

Central labor ay Pottstown, Pa, tax, ‘a, 
m, j, $2.50; sup, 5c tat 

Federal labor Pintz, tax, apr, a df f, » 8 hate 


5Oe.. is 
Federal labor 11590, sup. aa 
ew labor 11588, tax, apr $1; dt, ‘$l: sup, 
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ll. Fur dressers 10393, tax, ae 9c; d f, Sey sii 


1.10.. 
Federal labor 8806, tax, mn, ‘a, 7 $7; a f, 37 $7; “sup, 


P, 
Federal labor 10977, sup 


2. Fancy leather workers and pocketbook- 


makers 11246, tax, may, $6.95; d f, 
Sewer oases and shovelers 8662, tax, apr, 


dl > $1.2 : 
Millwrights 9931, tax, m, a, df, | aeeo 
Hospital attendants prot 3007, tax, et 


Cloth Ao. and spongers 11542, ‘tax, m, 
a, $2.60; d f, $2.60 
Directory workers 9014, tax, m, j, j,a 


wk, Lt, Tons, tax, may, $2.70; d f, $2.70... 

Fish cutters and oyster openers prot 11305, 
tax, a, m, $2; d f, $2 

Decorators, costumers and badgemakers 
11555, tax, may, 3d 

Federal labor 11409, tax, apr, $1.70; d f, $1.70... 

“eee employes 11268, tax, apr, 35c; af, 


J, 9; d f, 
Federal lebor 10135, “tax, a, ‘mn, 2.50; d f, =e £0 
Federal labor 10808, tax, a, m, bs d t. $2.. 
Federal labor 11335, tax, apr, 0c; d f, 50e. 
Federal labor 11514, tax, apr, 80c; d f, 8ve........ 
Federal labor 11635, tax, apr, $1.25; d f, $1. 25. 
Federal labor 11232, tax, f. m, a, $1.50;d f, 


Federal labor 10746, tax, apr, $4.40; d f, $4.40.. 
Federal labor 8448, ‘tax, m, a, $1. 50: d f. $1. wh 
veeere labor 8166, tax, f, m, a, $7.80; d f, 


$7 
Federal labor 8374, tax, m, a, ‘$1.15; d f, $1. 
Federal labor 11124, tax, may, $1.75: d f, $1: 
Federal labor 10104, tax, apr, $1; d f, $1 
Federal labor 10261, tax, apr, 3c; d t 30¢ 
et labor , tax, m, a, m, $1.80; d f, 


Central trades and labor union, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla, tax, n, d, 03. j, f, m, a. ..... .......... 
= labor union, Nevada, Mo, tax, a, 


m, J... 
Intl union ‘of ‘eleva ‘tor “constructors, 


united i hatters ¢ A, 

Lathmakers 11341, tax, may, $2.5 
sup, $1.50 .. a 

Federal labor r 716, tax, “may, $1.25; d f, $1.25; 
sup, 75e. 


up, 
Fedetal feber 11593, tax, apr, $10;d f, $10; 

sup, 
— labor 10600, tax, apr, $1; af. $1; sup, 
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Of Cincinnati, O., were the first Suspen- 
der Makers who encouraged organized 
labor by unionizing their factory and 
thereby inviting others to follow. This 
firm above all others is, therefore, en- 
titled to first consideration by Union 
Labor.. Ask for 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Union Made 


AMERICAN SUSPENDER CO. 


AMERICAN SUSPENDER CO.’S 


SUSPENDERS, GARTERS, AND ARMBANDS 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


13. Federal labor 11148, tax, mar, a df, 
Federal labor 11006, tax, a, m, $ 
Federal labor 10776, tax, apr, tS. -d “7 
— 1 boned council, Mankato, —_ 





THE DRINK QUESTION is readily solved 
to the satisfaction and health of all by 
Cential trades and labor council, Roanoke, 

Va, tax, j, f, m 


’ 
Trades council,  Gndndion, Ala, tax, j, f, m.. 
wy he union, Binghamton, Y, tax, 
e Tradesand {labor coun, Middletown, Ohio, 


tax, j, f, 
Trades ona labor council, Hartford, Ind, 


tax,j,f,m 
ZB Breakfast Central inbes union, Terre Haute, Ind, tax, 
mar, ’03, to and incl feb, ’04 


Intl asso of railway clerks, tax, m 
——— labor 10279, tax, apr, $4. 20; a f, $4.20; 


up, 50c 

Federal labor 9944, tax, may, $11; d f, $11; 
sup, 

Quests workers int! union of N A, = 
Federal labor 11440, tax, a, m, $7. 80; 
sup, $2.50. 

_Brass bobbin workers 8628, —-. 
Nail mill employes 9987, sup... 
— labor 11311, tax, apr, 


rom we moe 
S $2 S$ $88 
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Pleasing to the taste, 
Nourishing to the system, 
Quieting to the nerves, 


stearic tee An ideal food-drink — 
TRADE MARK morning, noon, and night. 


os a 
6s se 


Be sure that you get the genuine article made by 


Walter Baker & Co.“ 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 


41 HIGHEST AWARDS _IN 


EUROPE AND AMERICA Federal labor ii68 sup. 


Federal labor 11445. sup 

Federal labor —, tax, may, $18.50; d f, 
$18.50; su 

— an 


up 
Laborers rot 10217, tax, m, a, $1.30; d f, $1.30 














12, Federal labor 10313, tax, may, $8.75; d f, $3.75; 


— polishers and laborers 10306, tax, 
y, $5; d f, $5; sup, 0c 
Federal labor 8 8162, tax, may, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 
up, 
— water bottlers and ‘workers. "11317, 


up 
Newsboys prot 11566, tax, apr 
Artificial limb makers 11356, su 


8. Scalemakers 10283, tax, apr, $3; 


bt workers 6961, tax, apr, tiv 15; “a ‘- 
— * workers. 11274, tax, “may, “Ei. ‘15; ‘a t, 


Salt workers 11197, ‘tax, ‘may, $i. 5; a f, ‘$1.3... 
Laborers prot 9558, tax, may, $3.90; d f, $8.90.. 
—* workers 11251, tax, _—. 40¢; d f, 


up, $2. 
Central labor ‘union, “Ashiand, ‘Wis, ‘tax, ‘jan, 
04, to and incl dec, 04. 
Flagstone layers and cutters 11271, ‘tax, May, 
d f, $2; sup, $1 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, may, $7.50; d f, 7. a; 


up, 50c . 
Federal labor 8720, tax, fer $2.50: d f, $2.50 
Pipe coverers 9425, tax, f m, a, $2.25; d f, $2.25 
Central labor union, Mobile, Ala, tax, j. f, m 
Trades and labor council, Pt Huron, Mich, 

tax, d, ’08, j, f. 
Central’ trades and cw" em, _-aaal 
doah, Pa, tax, a, 8, 0, n, 03, j, f, m 
Trades and labor union, si Louis, Mo, 1 tax, 
f, m, a, m,j,j, a, 8, 0. 
American wire weavers prot asso, tax. 
Federal labor 10919, tax, apr, $1.35; d f, $1: 35 
Federal labor 9465, tax, may, a, af, $2.25 


Fish packers “and dressers. 11205, ‘tax, apr, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 
Laborers prot 11004, tax, apr, $2.60; d f, ae... 
a handlers 11474, tax, t, OPF, $1.50; 
1 


Federal labor 10236, tax, n, d, °08,j, f, m, $8.25 


d f, $8.25. 
Federal labor 8620, tax, may, $1.55; d f, $1.55.. 
Federal labor 11270, tax, may, $5; 
Federal labor 9657, ‘tax, ‘may, $1.50; a f, $1.50.. 
Paper bag machine operators 11190, tax, f, 
m, a, $4.65; d 65 
Federal taboo Toon tax, apr, $1.3U; d f, be 30... 
Federal labor 11491, tax, mar, $3.25; d f, $3. 25... 
Federal labor 8060, tax, may, $4.60; d f, $4.60.. 
Horn, celluloid, comb, and novelty workers 
10346, tax, j, f, m, a, $30; d f, $30... 
Metermakers prot. 11250, tax, apr, “10; af, “$10 
Pavers and rammers 10818, tax, apr, $2;d t, 32 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite workers 10943, 
tax, apr, $6. 25: d f, $6.25 
Ice han iors, 11548, tax, apr. $2.70; d f, $2.70.. 
Spring bed and mattress factory workers 
8445, tax, may, $1.50; d f, $1.50. 
Stoneware potters 11598, tax, apr, 85c; d f, 85c 
sah planermen 10604, tax, may, $2.50; df, 
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Fishermens prot 10637, tax, may, | d f, 
$3.50... 


Brows 


aon 
388 & 8% & sss 


Loggers prot 11596. ‘tax, apr, Bi; “af, 
Sugar workers 10519, tax, “1ibe3, $15; a t “$5, 
Pipe and boiler cpverers 11562, tax, m, a, 90c; 


_ 


f, 9c 

Hospital nurses and “ape 10507, tax, 
apr, $2.95; d f, $2.965...... 

Stone pavers 11394, tax, a,m , $3; d f, 

ital employes 10088, ¢ tax, may, $5. 


38 


~ 


om 


ss 8 


$5. 
Federal labor 10639, tax, may f, $2.25 
Federal labor 10334, tax, apr, vy 85; a * $1.85. 
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oeonRwe Fe waa Ve vere 


Highest Award Cement masons ees — tax, feb 
BAR- “KEEPERS a, $4.95; d f. $4.95 .. 
Lumbermens prot 10180, tax, mi, a, $1; 
fon 

Scovmime Citamsine ane Poremne than all other 

AND ALL Pipe layers 9744, tax, apr, $1.50; ‘a f, $1.50... 

f, $1 
Plated Utensils. Federal labor 11008, tax, june, $8.50; d f, $8.50; 
€ wm. HO ”. 

GEOnES Wes. eereee | Pound Box 25 Cents 


we 
2 eR oes 88 S$ r8 FS SF 8 SE S S88 


. Trades council, Dayton, Ohio, tax, f, m,a 
>, - 
d f, $2.50... a 
HE World’s Fair, Coal bandiers $022, ta 
a f Chicago, Minois, 1393 Label and tin foil workers ‘loves. tax, * f, m, 
Saw workers 10531, tax, ‘apr, ry 5; a f, $2.15... 
Boomers 9410, tax, may, $2.15; d 
Dyes helpers 1v178, tax, f, m, a, $1.20; d f, 
Ma, F R | E | D f Sold by more $1.20 
Or yw Costes hair finishers woman tax, june, $1.50; 
people d f. $1.50 .. 
BAR FIXTURES, Metal 
DRAIN BOARDS Polish ay, $12.50 
Tin, Zinc, Brass, Copper. . : Wax and plaster modeimakers ‘114%, tax, 
! Nickel and ali Kitchen end combined. may, $1; d 
2 Class, Wood, Marble, Por- sup, $4.25 
: celain, Etc. Telephone operators 10795, tax, may, Je; a f, 
cle Manufactarer 
, 296 Caer ~ 








THE BAR-KEEPERS’ FRIEND. Sold by Druggists 





eee §6=6 and Dealers 


u. S. Metal Polish, 5-Ib. Pail, $1.00. 





i4. Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, mar, $3.50; 
df, $3.4y. 
Laborers prot 10842, tax, may, $; d f, 
Laborers prot 9924, tax, f, m, a, $1.80; ‘a t C8 0 
Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, f, m, a, 
OY RRR E ITE STR 
Pile drivers 9601, tax, apr, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Tile pipe layers 11222, tax, j, f, m, a, $2; d f, $2 
General merchandise packers 10188, tax, m, 
a, $;d f 
Asphalt pave rs 11484, tax, may 50c; d f, 50c.. 
Pavers prot 895, tax, m, a, $3.30; d 't, $3.30 
Rag selectors #432, tax, feb, 50c; a f,5 
Pi: se | a workers 11365, tax, apr, $3. U5: d f, 
SA 
Roe k ‘arilic rsand helpers LI614, tax, apr, 70c; 
d f, 70¢ 
ae 1x — a tunnel workers 7319, tax, ar i 
d f, $1 
. Federal labor 6677. ‘tax, ‘m, “a, “Be; ‘af, 
Federal labor 11210, tax, a, m, $1.10: a * 
Federal labor 8769, tax, apr, $1.80; d f, $1.80. 
Federal labor 7241, tax, apr, $2.65; d f, $2 65... 
Federal labor 11470, tax, f, m, a, $2.55; d f, 
$2.55 
Federal labor 11611, tax, may, $4.65; d f, $1.65 
Federal labor 11045, tax, apr, $3; d £.$3 
Federal labor 10898, tax, f, m, $3.50; d f, $3.40.. 
Federal labor 94(9, tax, ‘apr, $3; df, $8 
Federal labor 10802, tax, may, $1. 60; d f, $1.60 
Federal labor 10837, tax, apr, $2.10 -'d a ; 10... 
Federal labor 11072, tax, it m, a, m, $2; d f,$2 
Federal labor 11518, tax, apr, 75e; d f, 75¢ - 
Federal labor 9659, tax, apr, 60c; ‘d f, MR ccccases 
Federal labor 8563, tax, may, $2. * a f, #: .15.. 
Federal labor 9720, tax, m, a, $3; d ,, $3 
Federal labor 11585, tax, apr, 0c; d f, 60c... 
Federal labor 11164, tax, j, f, m, . 15; d f, $3.15 


‘si. 10 


Stoneware potters 11241, tax, apr, 35e; d f, 35¢ 

Sand cutt~rs 9774, tax, may, $1.25; d f, $1.25. ; 

ii water workers 11452, tax, may, 75c; 
€ 


Casting ehi pers and cleaners&878, tax, May, 
$l; d f, $ 

Needlemakers 11433, tax, apr. $1.55; d f, $1.55 

Base ball makers 10929 tax, may, 70c; df, 70e 

Telephone spapenese 10296, tax, f, m, 4, m, 
$1.40; d f, $1.4 


youl men onl iron workers anges 825 
tax, mar, $2; d f, $2. 

Tile workers 10048, tax, “apr, $6; d 

Hospital nurses and employes “ideo, tax, 
apr, $4.50; d f, $1.50 

Wholesale clothing cleriks and packers 11042, 
tax, may, $1.30; d f, $1 

Gill net stringers and lan 10851, tax, f, 
m, a, $1.50; d f. $1.50 

Laborers prot 9855, tas, m, a, m, $2.25; d f, 

25 


Central labor union, W arren, Pa, tax, sept, 
04, to and incl feb, 04 

Central labor union, Leominster, Mass, tax, 
f, m, a, acct m 

Central labor union, Jeffersonville, Ind, tax, 
BB GD ccscesnene 

Suspender workers. 9480, ‘sup .. 

Suspender workers 8144, sup 

ee 11580, tax, apr, $2.20; d f, $2.20; 
sup 

Federal labor 11494, tax, may, $1.25; d f, $1.25; 
sup, : 

Federal labor’ 11005, ‘tax, f, m, a a, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50; sup, 50e 

Federal labor 11600, sup. 

Pipe and boiler coverers 

Gas workers 10036, sup 

eo labor $603, tax, may, $1.65; d f, $1.65; 


ederal labor 10484, tax, apr, $1.65; d f, $1.65; 


up, 0c 
Federal labor 9449, ‘tax, “mar, 2. 10; “a ft, #2. 10; 
sup, $1..... 
Thurber trades council, Thurber, Tex, sup... 
Assorters and packers 8316, su 
Federal labor 10404, tax, may, $5; d f, $5; sup, 


Ss 


Federal labor &581, tax, apr, $3; d f, $8 

Federal labor 6906, tax, m, a, $1.45; d f, $1. 45. 

Ane wes labor 10257, tax, jan, $1.25; d f, $1.25... 
= labor 11053, tax, f, m, a, $1.05; d f, 


$1. 
a labor 8409, tax, a, m, J. e. 05;d f, one 05 
Federal labor 9466, tax, apr, d f, $5... 
Federal labor 75¥1. tax, feb, ed f, "2 
Elastic ons weavers amalgamated asso, 
tax, f, m,a 
Federai labor 9502, tax, may, $2.25; d f, X og 25. 
Federal labor 10948, tax, may, 8Uc: d f. 
Intl shingle weavers union of A, tax, a a.. 
bi industrial council, Kansas City, ‘Mo, 
tax, f, m, a, m, j, j.. sintenanin 
Trades ‘and labor assem, “Cortland, N  # shanena 


SBS Se Se Se le et ee ee SS 


_ 
owe 


ote 


Federal labor 9174, tax, m, a, 70c; df, 70c; 
sup, 

Horse-nail mete 7180, tax, may, $6.25; d f, 
$6.25; sup, 


BS cone w 
SS 2288 BSss SSse 
t c= _ 
SS S8s2 


sup, é 
Foundry: mens helpers 10984, tax, may, $3. 50; 


. 


— 


ee ore oN 


SL: 25 
Federal labor 11672, sup 
—_ labor 11459, tax, may, 
sup, 50c 
Labovers prot 9512, tax, apr, $2.10; d r $2.10... 
Federal labor 11573, tax, apr, $1. 20; d f, $1.20. 
17. Mattress, spring, and bedding workers inti 
union, sup 


s 3s 
s 


United trades and labor council, Streator, 
Ill, tax, d 08. j, f.. 

Trades and labor asse m, “Mascoutah, Ill, 
tax, j, f, m 


& 


es 
s 








622 


Undertakers 9049, sup 
” Undertakers 9049, tax, may, $3.25; d f, $3 
Federal labor 10472, tax, d, Sint j, f, m, a, $2. 
d f, $2.50; sup, 50c... 
Federal labor 10472, sup.. 
Cc — one union, Lewiston and Auburn, 


Federal labor 10078" tax, may, 75c; d f, 75¢ 

Federal labor 9777, ‘tax, ¥ f, m, Pras: d f, $1.05 

Federal labor 11327, tax, mar, 80c; Z fi 80c 

Federal labor 10241, tax, may, $7; d f. $7 

Mo state federation of labor, tax, feb, 04, to 
and inel jan, 05 

ae labor union, Akron, com, tax, j, 
GO in 

Trades and labor federation, ‘New Bruns- 
wick, N J. tax, f, m,a. as 

Fulton co trades assem, “Gloversville, N YY, 
tax, j, f, m 

Intl ladies ennieeennee workers om tax, j, f, 
m, a. aan oe 

Intl’ printing pressmens. “union, x, from 
oct, 03, to and incl may, ’04 

Stoneware potters 7117, tax, nm. j, $9; i f, 

Twine workers 11122, tax, j, f, m, a, os af. 2 

federal labor 8217, tax, may, ‘$i. 50; d f, $1.50... 

Laborers prot 8668, tax, apr, $1.25; a f, $1.25... 

Novelty advertising workers 10548, tax, apr, 


$9; d f, $9 
Tiemakers 11239, tax, apr, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
The great s bay oy ‘stermen 8201, tax, a, m, 
$1.7; d f, $1.70 
i and filers 11601, tax, mar, $1.10: d f, 


Belt lacers 10196, tax, a, m, $4; d f, $4... 
Gravel roofers 9898, tax, mar, '$2; d 4 $2 
Milk bottlers 9639, tax, apr, 75e; a f Ti 
Stoneware workers prot 6888, tax, m, a 
f, $7.20 i 
Stonemasons 70149, tax, m, a, $12; x} f, $1 . 
Stablemen 9026, tax, may, $2.50; f, $2 = 
Stone pavers 7314, tax, f, m, a5 d f, $7.50 
= workers 11155, tax, apr, $2. 90; d f, $2.90; 


up, 
Electrical workers helpers 10510, tax, apr, 
; d f, 50c; sup, 74c 
Newsboys prot 11671, sup 
Horse-nail makers 9656, sup... 
anes prot 9557, tax, apr, 2. 50; d f, $2.50; 


up, $1 
. "Laborers prot 11357, tax, apr, $2.10; d f, $2. 10.. 
Bootblacks prot 9923, tax, m, a, m, neem ; af, 
50. 


$1. 
Fish dressers prot 10095, tax, ‘a, ‘m. "$2; “d f $2. 
Paving cutters union of US A and Can, sup 
oe and gardeners 10726, tax, apr, $1; 
1 


$ 
Rock mens prot 10631, tax, bal may, $5; d £,$ 
ate potters 8302, tax, “7 $1.70; d f. 


$1.7 
ty dept e employes, i [1425, tax, , apr, 8. 20; da f, 
3.20, vanes % 


ho. 

Pave rs cement walk layers and curb setters 
7434, tax, f, m, a, $3.75; d f. $3.7 75. puseunaniin 

Derrickmen 9499, tax, apr, $2; d f, $2. 

Car wheel molders helpers 7229, tax, may, 
32.50; d f, $2.50 

O:t eloth and linoleum printers 10530, tax, 
mar, $2.30; d f, $2.30 

Solar poser and operators 8710, tax, f, m, 
a. $6; d f, $6 

Hat and cap leather sweat 
11307, tax, m, a, $1.50; d f, $1.50. 

— wor kers 9289, tax, may, ‘$8.25; ‘a £ 
3.25 

Carbonated water workers 11574, 
65e; d f£, 6). 

( +} miners and ‘laborers "9310, ‘tax, ‘may, $45 


eee cutters 


tax, apr, 


mt. and “~¥y $bOs V 

m, $7.30; di f, $7.20............. iia 
House movers 107 2), ‘tax, “apr ‘5c: df, 95e ...... 
Poultry and game dresse rs 900, tax, feb, 8; 


> ae 
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18. 


19, 


Federal! labor 10199, tax, apr, $2.65 
Federal labor 11132, tax, m, a, $1. 3; 
Federal labor 8139, tax, inar, $4. 7 


$1.05 
Federal labor 10703, tax, apr, $ “aS a f, $2. 
Federal! labor 11269, tax, may, 60c; d f, 
Federal labor 11664, tax, june, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
— labor 8369, ‘tax, EN f, m, a, m, j, ’04, $3; 


f, $3. 
Federal labor 9841, tax, a, m, ot; da f, $1 
Federal labor 11386, tax, apr, $1.95; d Pi 
Federal labor 11495, tax, mar, $1.05; 
Federal labor 9583, iax, m, a, $4.75: d 
Federal labor 10917, tax, apr, 38. 13; d 
Federal labor 9650, ‘tax, may, $6.50; d f, $6.50.. 
Central trades and labor union, Prov idence, 
I, tax, a, s,0, n, a,’ 
Labor council ‘of Kern Oot “al, tax, j, f, m, 
Central labor union, Charlotte, N C, tax, 
, m, a, m, 
Trades and labor assem, Marietta, Ohio, tax, 


Central ‘trodes = labor assem, Taylorville, 
Ill, tax, j, f, m, a, m, eentiniiiens 
Trades | and labor ‘assem, “Quincey, Ill, 


+ J, 
cotta labor union, Columbia, Pa, tax, 
a 
Central labor union, Bath, Me, tax, f, m, a.. 
=a labor union, Lynn, Mass, ‘tax, f, 


m, &, m, 
Trades and labor assem, Carlinville, Il, 
tax, f, m,a 
ema labor § enom: Holyoke, Mass sere 
m, a, 


j, m, 
Natl print ‘outtans asso of America, tax, a, 


pebensl ‘labor 10766, ‘tax, rm m, a, “m, $1.40; ‘a ra 
$1.40; sup, $1 

Starch workers 8938, sup... 

Laborers prot 10597, sup. 

a ae labor 11595, tax, apr, $1.10; d f, $1.10; 
su 2.85 

Paste makers 10567, tax, apr, $3; d f, $3; sup, 


Federal labor 11658, sup.. 
PT1555, Sup. costumers, and badgemalsers 
5 


Bovtbiackss prot 10607, tax, fe mie $1.50; 
$1.50; sup, 74e. 

Cigarette paper worke 
d f, 50c; sup, $3 

Plate-glass workers 11677, sup.. 

Galvanizers prot 11678, sup 

Central labor council, Los econ Co, ena 
sup .. mianibiconines peceeeve cence 
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“BLUE HEN” 


High Grade Chew at a Popular Price 
Superior to all others 
Premium List in Every Package 


THE J. F. ZAHM TOBACCO COMPANY 
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1°. Intl asso of fur workers of U S and Can, s ne 20. Federal labor 11519, tax, apr, $1.25; d f, $1.25... 


SSssss 


ao ao BFewwnwam weed SSrark 
S88 8 S8ZSeE8 SES5 


ns 


wees 


ss 


3 


Federal labor 6697, tax, apr, $1. 75: d f, $1.7 

Federal labor 10186, tax, may, $2. ay da as $2 

Federal labor 10722, tax, mar, a am d 

Federal labor 9461, tax, may, $6 

Federal labor 11302, tax, 3.& yt 4 a 

Federal labor 11281, tax, may, 50c 

Federal labor 11257, tax, apr, $3.10: 

Federal labor 8311, ‘tax, may, $1. to 

Federal labor 11429, tax, apr, $4; d f, 

Federal labor 10316, tax, mar, $1.85; 

Federal labor 11436, tax, ‘mar, $5.60: 

Federal labor 10932, tax, apr, ‘$1; di 

Trades and labor union, E St Louis, mt lita 
m, a, m, 

Trades and labor ~y ee Hammond, Ind, 
tax, n, d. 03, j, f, m, 

Central labor union, a City, Neb, 
tax, j, f, m, a, m 

Bro of Ando dg decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, apr 

Patternmakers league of N A, tax, f, m, a.... 

Minn state federation of labor, tax, n, 08, to 
and incl oct, ‘04. 

American 
tax, apr, $4 

Diemakers 10858, ty ~& $1.25; d f, os 

Fibre sanders 7286, tax, apr, $1.60; d f, $i. 60... 

Rolling mill helpers ai and laborers 10145, tax, 
j, f. m, $2 50; d f, $2.50 

Dyers and cleaners 10168, tax, m, a, $5.50; df, 

5.00 


eau workers 11094, tax, may, $12.50; d f, 
OD 


$12 

Machinists — and handy men 10402, tax, 
m, a, $3: 

Hod carriers, prot 6266, tax, i " and ‘acct a, 
03, $2: d f, 

suakeneat 1 ag67. tax, m, a, m, $1.35; b f, $1. 35 
Laborers prot 10284, tax, may, "$4.50: d f. $4.2 

Laborers prot 10961, tax, may, 50c; d t. Ge 

Steam pipe and boiler coverers ous, tax, 
may, 0c; d f, 50c... eeeeme 

om } cenema and setters “9186, ‘tax, m, 1 a, $5; 


d f. 

U AK textile workers of 
$200; sup. $3 

Bottlers cod carbonators 10301, su 

Soda and mineral water bottlers and workers 
8514, tax, mar, $5.50; d f, $5.50; sup, We 

Federal labor 11587, sup 

—— sans 9202, tax, may, 85c; d f, & 
sup 

wederal labor 11648, sup... 

Federal labor 9713, tax, june, $5.50; a f. f, $5.50; 
sup, $2 ..... 

Pipe caulkers and. tappers 7348, ‘su up. 

Federal — 10731, tax, apr, $15. 15; df, $15. 1b: 
sup, $1.50 

=a Jabor 11085, tax, apr, $3.60; d f, hasan 
sup 

Federal ae 11620, ‘tax, “apr, ‘$l; “a f. Gi; ‘sup, 
36 


Laborers and excavators FF eee 
. Federal labor 10751, tax. apr, $l. 90; d f, $1.90.. 

Federal labor 11535. tax, apr, $3 50: af $3.50.. 
Federal labor 11495, tax, apr, 45c; d f, 45c..... 

Federal labor 11384, tax, apr, 75c; d f, 75c...... 
Federal labor 11249, tax, apr, 40c; d f, 40c. 


” 


_ 
Nw wR 


3s 


er Vx to and packers 8316, tax, apr, $5.50; 

Paper carriers prot and benevolent asso 5783, 
tax, apr, $1; 

Domestic helpers prot 11395, tax, m, a,m, 
$2.10; d f, $2.10 

Blacksmiths, boilermakers, and machine 
helpers 9574, tax, may, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Livery stable employers 8529, tax, m, a, $1.50; 


- 


CO BN ODN me tS CN 


f, 


Sewer and tunnel miners 10096, tax, mar, $10; 


Rockdrillers aoe helpers 10160, tax, a, m, 
$3.70; d f, $3.70. 

Stable employes 10742, ‘tax, ‘apr, ‘bbe; d f ‘Bbc... 

es workers 8144, tax, anneal $i. 50; d f, 

Trades assembly, “Baliston Spa, N } i ¥, tax, j, 


S$ & & &8sessesssesss 


uo 


central ‘labor union, | ‘Richmond, 1, Va, tax, n, 
N'Y, tax, x n, 
central labor council, Jamestown, N Y, tax, 


ye 

Central labor union, ‘Beneca Fall , N Y, tax, 
0, n, d, ’08, j, f, ave 

Central ‘labor union, “Mit Vernon, ‘Til, ‘tax, 
mar, '03, toand inc may, 

Central labor council, Manitowoc, Ww ad tax, 
jan, toand incl dec, ’04.. 

== trades council, Cumberland, “Ma, 
tax 

Central es union, Morgantown, W Va, 
tax, feb, to and incl oct, "04 

Central labor union, Louisville, Ky, tax, f, 
ilo chiniasteatiacniaibt indaabaiebadiaimibuhataiemascnaitinedasaadbaiaiiaaaia 

Trades and labor council, E Palestine, Ohio, 
tax, j,f,m 

Central labor union, Duquoin, III, tax, f, 


m,a 

Amal lace curtain operatives of A, tax, m, a 

Federal labor 9868, sup... 

Federal labor 11390, tax, apr, $1. 50; d t. $i. 0; 
sup, 50c 

Wireand cable workers 9847, 
d f, $3.75; sup, $7 

Tub’ molders helpers 7452, tax, a, m, $3;.d f, 
$3; sup 

Street and sewer excavators 7513, tax, m, j, 
$5.10; d f, $5.10; sup, 25c 

Suspender workers 11294, tax, ‘may, $1. 50; d f, 
$1.50; sup, $16 

Local ‘i, quarry workers intl union of N A, 


Rs Ses 


examiners and spongers 11680, sup.. 
feel photo engravers union of N A, sup. 

. Federal! labor 8962, tax, m, a, $8; af. $8... 
Federal labor 11090, tax, may, 65c; d f, 65c.. 
Federal labor 11540, tax, may, $4.05; d'f, $4.05 
Federal labor 7481, tax, m, a. $7.50; d yee 
Federal labor 11349, tax, a, m, 70c; d f, 7 
1 labor 10918, tax, m, a, m, $4. sO. d f, 


Federal |abor 11380, tax, mar, 7! 
Federal labor 10225, tax, m, a, $° 
Federal labor 11530, tax, may, $ 
Federal labor 95%, tax, may, 7! 7 f, 75¢ 
x te workers 6751, tax, M,a, m, Sli. 95; 
1 
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The Morrow Coaster 
and Brake 


IS A LABOR SAVER. 


By actual test you save 
with it one-third of the 
WORK of PEDALING. 


ALL{DEALERS SELL IT. 


; Eclipse Machine Co. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 











21. 


. Federa) labor 11316, tax, may, 55c: d 


Insulators «nd asbestos workers 9065, tax, 
MO 4 eee 
Ice handlers 8467, tax, m, a, m, ee d f, $3.50 
Bord t $id makers p and b 6170, tax, a, m, 
$14; d f, $14....... 
Central labor union, ‘Northampton, Mass, 
Be ie i iinicieti<nsiciniress <nlient seeeunnnenwsenutnnsianepaness 
F urriers, cutters yy fur blowers 11367, tax, 
m, a, $1.50; e BIE iaiciehnnasanaiass sseutiinticannnesensene 





85c; 
Fire ‘dept poten 10446, tax, yf" $2; d f, $2 
Furriers 11406, tax, j, f, m, a, $30; d f, $00... ici 
Trades — labor assem, Sioux Falls, S 3D, 
Oe Rene See ee 
Intl toresty pers and electrotypers union, 
BM vcure-useusantsense-cncenepreeonensicnenneennsesesaenesere 
Intl brotherhood of tip printers, tax, oct, ’03, 
eR 
Federal labor 11008, sup. ia 
Federal labor 11681, sup.. “ 
Federal labor 10898, tax, apr, $2.50; ‘a f, $2.50; 
SI esis: cance: exnaanssoescaes ecoscscoscoovncssossonsencocce 
Cooks and waiters 10968, sup. ........... cccecceeee 
Laborers prot 10365, tax, may, 
AE csientchnvandniesteanaonetawipetssecimtenconeysnenssignes 
Labsters prot 11587, tax, may, 
, 75C 











okewes ‘girls and assts 11682, su 





f, am 
Federal labor 10086, tax, m, a, <3 da 1-7 
Federal labor 11444, tax, may, $4.90 : d f, $4.90 
Federal labor 10237, tax, may, $1. 2554 $1.25, 
Federal! labor 9087, tax, mar, $1; d f, $1. 
Federal labor 8248, tax, mar, $250, a f, 2.50 
Federal labor 11195, tax, apr, 50c; d f, 50¢ 
Federal labor 10121, tax, may, $4: da f a 
Federal labor 10350, tax, may, $2.50; d 
Federal labor 10518, tax, may, $2.50: d ft 32, 50. 
Federal labor 11515, tax, apr, $1. y 7 $1.05.. 
Federal labor 10428, tax, may, $3; d f, 88 ER 
Hotel and restaurant employ es ia, ‘and bar- 
ON EE # SE 
International union of steam ee, tax, 
mar.. 
Chainmakers national union. tax, “apr... shies 
Central labor union, Elkhart,Ind, tax, f, “4X 
= Jabor council, Franklin, Pa, tax, j, 
PI acest blail ciadiaeiahtacaaiai casio ciadiammpinas 
Jewelry and eX ee case makers 10448, 
tax, mar, $5;d f, $5 ......... 
( ‘entral rd coune il, San Francisco, ¢ ‘al, 
tax, f, m, 
Boot blac ks" ‘cnion 9196, “tax, "m, a, $2.30; d “a 


f, 
f, 
f, 
&. 







$2. 
Intl union of slate quarrvmen, splitters, and 
Sy Sg TE ven cnseceincciicncencceceseessisvcesecesee 
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. Bootblacks and newsboys 10871, 


. Oyster workers 10497, tax, apr, $3; d f, $........ 


Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, apr, $7;d f, $ * 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, apr, $1.65; d f. $1. ‘65... 

Cement burners 8767, tax, m, a, $2; d f, $2...... 
Lime workers 11050, tax, apr, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Tin- _ workers 11115, tax, may, $2.50; d f, 





Stablemens prot 10671, tax, a, m, 70c; d f, 70c 
= clerks 8703, tax, mar, $16.25; a A 


sup, 





up, $5 
Federal labor 11618, tax, may, $1.75; d f, $1.75; 
RRR RSE ERE eee 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite workers 10943, 
ech cca al eld iaiaceiecieaoeagentemitantin 
Aluminum workers 8261, wane a 
Stone pavers 7602, sup... 





mE. workers 10357, sup. 






x, apr, 03, 

to and incl may, ’04, $1.20; d f, ‘$1. 0. ietieaaiae 

Milk | anemmen prot 8226, tax, m,a,m, $1. 75; d f, 
1.7. 


central labor union, Fite hburg, Mass 
Ta cicihenticsin ceneianmsnnpnseaneiaianlinnideenmmneicaimiiniees selene 
Federal labor 8971, tax, may, $2.50; d f, $2.50. 
Ca! state federation, feb, 04, to jan, ’05.......... 
Laborers prot oes, tax, apr, $3.50; d f, $8.50... 
Laborers prot 9798, tax, mar, 35c; d f, 35c.. 
Tar, felt, and water-proof 7565, tax, m, a, 
i 4 | eee : 
Newsboys prot 10414, tax, m, a, m. 
Federal labor 11404, tax, apr, 75¢; af 7: 
Beltmakers and helpers 10204, tax, may, 













$1 
Gold ‘pen makers 8030, tax, apr, $4; d f, $4..... 
Laborers prot. 8654, tax, may, 65c; a f, 6ie..... 
Sewer, gas, and water pipe laborers 9152, tax, 
ON EF Ck Bei a 
Ice handlers and laborer 9068, 1 tax, m, a, 
9c; d f, 9c; sup. 50c Lniiciianiviian 








Federai a 
Federal labor 11587, tax, apr, ; d f, $2.50: 
I ee cicesvnsinnrscnenckontuanstinseceduansemieamesbeninsee 
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WHAT Is *“ 
DAUS’ 


TO PROVE 


100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 
we are wie A send a complete “Duplicator” without deposit 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no print- 
er’s ink. The product of 23 years’ ex 
for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 33% per cent., or $5.00 net. 

FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 


TIP-TOP’? 


that Daus’ “Tip-Top” Dupli- 
cator isthe best,simplest anp 
cheapest dvice for making 


rience in Duplicators. Price 











2h Ce I, scitticienitniinnts itntiiiaiiiinns 


Fish cleaners 11353, tax, a, m, $7.50; d f, $7.50; 
sup, $4.45 
NE I, BI seer scatsesecncectensensensecnnercnens 
Dispensary employes 11683, _. 
Fishermens prot 11684, sup.. 
Hospital employes 11685, sup .. 
Federal labor 11686, sup............ 
Agricultural workers 11687, sup. 
Agricultural workers 11688, sup.... 
Agricultural workers 11689, su 







. Tradesand labor assem,Chicago aga, 5 Ill, 


tax, j, f, m.. 
Central’ labor ‘union, “Peru, Ind, ‘tax, ‘d, 
Bis SO Tl chccnnaintnreetnntenietimion mannii eaennnes 
Trades council, Greensboro, N C, tax,f,m,a 
ry + erent and labor, Clay Co, Ind, tax, 
OI se snk iene aed ddeicialenntatereaninhaitaiaianaanienG 
Federal labor 10261, tax, may, 40c; d f, 40c ..... 
Federal labor 11397. tax, apr, $1. 30: d f, $1.30 .. 
Federal labor 10549, tax, mar, $1.70; dt, $1.70 
Federal labor 11324, tax, f, m, $1.70; a ft $1. 70 
Federal labor 11148, tax, apr, 50c; d f, 
to wd labor 11151, tax, m, a, m, él. 05; d f, 
05 
Federal iabor 11096, ‘tax, a, “mn, $1. 95; a f, Ri. ‘95; 


up, 3 
Millenene prot 10297, tax, may, $4.25; d f, $4.25 
Chauffers prot 10479, tax, m, j, $1.20; d f, $1..0 
Car wheel molders and helpers 9343, an, 
may, 65c; d f, 65¢ 
Steel workers and iaborers “T0282; ‘tax, ‘a, ‘m, 
$1.20; d f, $1.20 
Suspendermakers 11022, tax, apr, 35c; d f, 35c 
Beltmakers and helpers 10420, tax, f,m,a, m, 
$1.60; d f, $4.60 
Laborers prot 9549, tax. may, $1.40; d f, $1.40. 
Galvanizers helpers 11065, tax m, a, $3; d f, $3 
Pipe calkers and repairers 11465, tax, may, 
I TI cscastacciescieh asslssdananinomunbiogsatoninipennites 
Iron and brass chippers 11610, tax, apr, $1.55; 


Passenger and hey ait transfer agents 11235, 
tax, apr. 

Drainlayers -—.* helpers 10335, sup .. 

—_ tin plate workers prot asso of America, 


up 
Federal labor 10817, su 
Die workers 11650, tax, yasniads $1.70; d f, $1.70; 
sup, $1.. 
Lao workers ‘9317, tax, ‘apr, "$3; df, $8; 
ee 
Iron-bed makers 11690, sup 
Street pavers 9681, su 
Janitors and general housemens 11126, tax, 
may, $2.50 
Laborers prot 10320, tax, may, $2; d f, $2. 
—= an my area. makers 913 36, 
40 


tax, mM, a, Mm 
Bootblacks prot nity tax, m, j... 
— employes 11160, tax, a, m, J, 
Straw hat operators 9591, tax, a, m mM: df, 
Laborers prot 11576, tax, apr, ‘$150; d f, $1.50.. 
Pipe and = coverers 11 om, t n 
1 70; d f, $1.70. 
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26. 


. Bootblacks prot 11516, tax, j,f,m,a 


Coe labor www Canandaigua, N Y, tax, 
d, 703, j, f, m, a, 1 
= _ ‘labor assem, Uniontown, Pa, 
Contaal tones and labor council, Rutland, 
Vt, tax, j, f, m,a, m 
Central labor’ union, Ticonderoga, N Y, tax, 
Trades counell, Marion, Ill, tax, apr, to and 
incl dec," 
Federal Shee 10881, tax, “may, 50c; d f, 50c 
Federa! labor 10471, tax, m, a, $2; ‘af, $2......... 
Federal labor 8464, tax, m, a, '80¢: d f, 80e....... 
Federal labor 11165, tax. may, $1 "85; a f, $1.85 
Federal labor 6675. tax, may, 55c; d f, 5 
Federal labor 11445, tax, may, $3.10; d f, $3.10 
Federal labor 11015, tax, may, $3 25; d f. $3.25 
Federal labor 9701, tax, may, $2.60; a f, $2.00... 
labor 11564, tax, f, m, a, $1.70; d f, 


Federai labor 9849, tax, may, $1.40; d f, $1.40.. 
Federal labor 9371, tax, apr, ’03, to and inci 
r, 04, $1.55; d f, $1.55 
Federal! labor 11078, tax, a, m, $6; d f, $6. 
Federal labor 11675, Sup..............c0e0cceeeeeee 
Federal labor 11664, su 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, 
may, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, 75¢ 
Hospital attendants and nurses 10903, tax, 
m, a, $1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, $1.50 ..................00 
Federal lavor 11471, tax, apr, $7.50; d f, $7.50; 
I Be niineseneanodetentnceveteamnnnesniin 
Federa! labor 11411, tax, f, m, a, $1. 20; da f, 
ET aiincirsiciaincinteiiniainins:sotetueia vane 
Assorters nod packers 8316, sup .. 
Federal labor 8921, sup .................. 








oo examiners prot 8395, tax, m, a, $4.80; d f, 
Bottle cainers 10835, tax, apr, $1.25; rh f. ty 25... 
Casting chippers 10405, tax, apr, $2; d f, $2 
Fishermens prot 11619, tax, may, 70c; a f, 70e 
Needlemakers 9988, tax, may, $2; d 
tt eee prot $899, tax, m, a, $3.80; da f, 


United nec makers 11016, tax, j, f, m, 
Journey men barbers inti union of A, ‘tax, 7 


.m 
Intl brotherhood of electrical workers, tax, 
Nail allies bill ‘posters ‘and biilers of ‘A, 


Federal Tabor 828, tax, may, $1; d f, $1. 
Federal labor 10419, tax, a, m, $6: da . 9% 
Federal labor 10364, tax, m, a, $2.50; d f, 
Federal labor 11460, tux. may, $1 40; 
Federal labor 11592, tax, apr, $1.05; d 
Federal labor 10888, tax, m, a, 80c; d 
Federal labor ‘tax, ‘a, m, $1.40; d 
Federal labor | tax, apr, $1.50; da 2 
Federal labor 10796, tax, apr, 55c; d f, S5e........ 
Decorators, costumers, and badgema 
115%, sup......... snusvunestinetucdesevosoonnmenmoatine ; 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





A TEA-KETTLE 
INSET 


is the newest in cooking utensils, and just what you need 


FOR YOUR WIFE. 


This inset Boils Eggs, Cooks Cereals, Heats Canned 
Goods, Warms Soups. Ask your dealer. 


Rochester Stamping Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















Pavers, curbers, and rammers 9831, om, a, 


m, 
Furriers T1308, tax, may, ‘$2.50; a ft f $2.50... 
— makers 10929, tax , jun, 70c ; df, 70c. 


. Central labor union, Bicknell, Ind, sup 31. 
Federal labor 11429, sup 
“7 labor 6998, tax, may, $2.30; d f, $2.:0; 


50c 
Federal labor 11534, sup 
Railroad transfer messengers and clerks 
11639, tax, may, 90c; d f, 90c; sup, 50c 
Federal labor 9492, sup 
Stone planermans 10604, sup 
Federal labor 8162, sup 
Federal labor 11366, sup 
. Paper box workers intl union, tax, a, m 
Trades and labor council, Barberton, Ohio, 
tax, jan and on acct feb 
Trades and labor assembly, Sandy Hill, } 
tax, f,fm, a 
a my and sewer excavators 7543, tax, july " 


Federal labor 10672, ‘tax, ‘nn, “a, 70e; “a f. 70c. 
Federal labor 8281, tax, a, m, $7; af, $7; sup, 


$2 
Federa! labor 11248, tax, may, $2.15; d f, $2.15. 
—_ _ drop forgers 10043, tax, -—' 60c; 


’ 


Harvest toi workers 10687, tax, a m, $3; d f, 


Gum engravers, designers, and emboss cut- 
ters, 10624, tax, may, 55c; d f, 55c 

Insulators $963, tax, m, &, m, $2 55; d f, $2.50. 

Laborers prot 9105, tax. a, m, $15; d f, $15........ 

Green glass gatherers 8725, tax, may 31 " 


Federal labor 8116, sup 
enone labor 10506, tax, m, a, at d f, $2; ; sup, 


oo helpers 9600, su 

Gardeners and seetets 10615," tax, apr, o0.00; 
d f, $8.50; sup, 50c 

Suspender workers 10620, sup.. 

Federal labor 10299, tax, apr, $i: 


. Trades” council, ‘San “Antonio, Tex, tax, jan 
to and ince dec, * 
Barbershop porters — —_ tenders 
10849, tax, m, a, $4.50; d 


Bootblacks p prot 11110, A, f, m, a, $1.05 5 : df, 


Pea dra rammers "10644, “tax, ‘fm, a, mm, 

Federal labor 11648, Le may, $1.85; a a er a. 

Federal labor 9735, tax, m, a, $2.30; 

Federal labor 11200, tax, apr, 35c; 

Federal labor 9925, tax, apr, $1. 50: 

rae labor 10674, tax, j, f, m, a, m, $14.75; 

Federal a 8786, tax, a, m,75c; d f, 75c 
yo employes 1064i, tax, may, $i; d f, $4 

a ro of stationary firemen, tax, mar. 

Federal labor 11478, tax, apr, $2.90; df, wnse... 

Federal! labor 9056. ‘tax, m, a, $1; d f, $1.. 

Federal labor 11345, tax, apr, $2. 55; a f, $2.75. 

ee prot 11149, tax, a, m, $4.20; d f, 

i 


Federal labor 80731, a, m, 70c; d f, 70c.. 
Slaters and tinners helpers 9742 tax, aug, 0 

to and inc may, ’04, $3. 
Federal labor 11638, tax, june, $2.75; d f, $2.75 


anon Some 
23 88 S8zsszug 


Oo 


- 11d; bag 5 Sshormens prot 11622, tax, may, 
pederas A 9993, tax, may, $3.75; d f, $3.75 
Central labor union, Norwalk, Ohio, tax, 
aug, 03, to and inc apr, ’04 
Federated trades council, Sacramento, Cal, 
tax, feb,’04, to and inc jan, * 06... 
Federal labor 11517, tax, f, m, $1.30; a . ‘$1.30. 
Federal labor 9428, tax, may, $2.50; d f. $2.50. 
Federal labor 8037, tax, a, m, $6; d 
Federal labor 9781, tax, m,a, $2; d 
Coffee roasters and hel pers 10250, 
$4.25; d f, $4.25... 
Federal labor 9394, ‘tax, a a, “m, 5, #4. ‘BO: d f, i 
Federal labor 11488, tax, may, $3.50; d f, 
Soap, soda, and candie workers ian, 
may, $4.50;.d f, $4.50... conan 
Federal labor 9644, tax, may, ‘B0c; a f, “Bc. 
Federal labor 10190, tax, may, $4. 20; ‘d f, $4.20; 


Pp, 50 
Window Se poset, 10587, tax, may, 
$2.25; f, $2.25; sup, 0c. 
Federal labor 11545, Max. apr, #2. 40; da 4 $2. 40; 
sup, 
= hy 11633, we, rede 75e; d f, 75e; 


50c.. 
Federal labor id tax, ™, “a, "$3.80; a f, $3.80; 
Laborers prot 86s, ta tax, be 2.06; af. oe.am, 





up, 
Asbestos workers 
$5.40; sup. 25c........ ae 
Federal labor 10502, tax, m, a, $6 


p, 50c... 

Federal labor 11636, s 
—— labor 7439, tax, ba 

$1.85; sup, 30c 
Federal labor 11654, sup. 
Horse-nail makers  105ho, 

$1.25; sup, $5. 
Trades and labor assem, Marietta, Ohio, sup 
Stenographers and ty ‘writers 11655, 
—— rye r-- 11538, sup 

ers - cleaners 11201, tax, feb, $2.60; d f, 


.60; sup, 5e 
TL Austin, flu 10917, 
Federal labor 11269, dag Sue 90e; BSE f, ye. 
Federal labor 11661, sup... 
Federal labor 7155, su 
Central labor union, Southbridge, a "ead 
Stenographers and ty —— 11691 
Central trades council, Poplar Bluff, Mo, ei sup 
Federal labor 11692, sup 
Agricultural workers Peas, sup 
Agricultural workers 11694, sup.... 
Agricultural workers 11695, sup. 
Agricultural workers 11696, sup. 
Agricultural workers 11697, sup 
Agricultural workers 11698, sup.. 
Small supplies. 
Advertisements, AM FED... 
Subscriptions, Am FED 
Premiums on bonds for local unions 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





ATKIN SILVER STEEL HAND SAWS 


ARE THE FINEST MADE 


They are fast cutters and will do 25% more work 
without filing than other saws. Ask your dealer 
for them. 

Note.—To any mechanic who will cut out this ad. 
and send to us we wilil send one of our heavy duck 
nail aprons free of charge. 

















EXPENSES. 10. Organizing expenses, fy ek itzpatrick 


2. One month’s rent in advance, Wm M Garrett 
. Legislative expenses, Chas I, Nelson. 
= to metal trades council, L A 


Organizing expenses, © F 
A a typwriter, baaeten typewriter 


4 
Si 


Printing 200 letter circulars, $4; 5,000 pass 

words, $12.50; 200 lists of paid organizers, 
$3.50; special notices $2.75; 2, letter 
» Rd 1,000 blanks, federal labor 
unions, 2 forms, 3; 2,000 international lists, 
$18; ; 200 lists of ‘paid’ organizers, $3. 50; 5,000 
eipts, $20; 5,000 why, $10.50; 5,000 how, 
$10.5, 5,000 weee 8 seraee rs greeting, » $15; 650 
circular letters, $3.75; 5,000 hand ills. $15; 
distributing and ad wy $27.64; 100 by- 
laws, —, labor 10939, $8; 2,000 lists of 
organizers, $88; 2,000 how to organize, $198; 
the Trades Unionist... 

200 3-c stamps, $6; 200 4-c stamp - $3; 200 Se 
stamps, $10; 200 6c stam 12;' 200 8c 
stamps, $16; 200 10-c ——_r 4 

Organizing expenses, C on 

Organizing expenses, F o R Gordon 

Organizizg expenses, M J O’Sullivan 

Organizing expenses, F E Modie 

ll, Organizing expenses, J J Keegan 

Repairing electric lights, Jno U Rau... 

Telegrams, Postal te 

Organizing expenses, 

12. Organizing expenses, Santiage le a. 





5. Translating, L M Withers 

Organizing expenses, J LD Pierce 

Organizing expenses, Michael Goldsmith 

Organizing expenses, F G R G — 

Organizing expenses, A E Lin 

Organizing expenses, Will F Miller 

Organizing expenses, Wm D Henderson 

Expenses attending E C meeting at Denver, 
Colo, Geo H Taylor 

Appropriation to pay per capita tax of 
broommakers intl union, Oliver A Brower 

ge em | advertising contracts, Ralston & 

D 
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Organizing expenses, W S Harris 
. Telephone service, Chesapeake & Potomac 

telegraph co. 

Clasp envelopes (3,000), R P Andrews & co.. 

Clippings for AM i; National Press Intel- 
ligence co 

Batteries in electric clock, A O Hutterl 

Picture frames, Somes and ——s = aoe 
Louis exhibit, W ee 

844 stencils, The es co. 
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Telegrams, telegraph co. 

Repairing telephones, electric lights, and 
repairs, John C Rau 

Cleaning windows, National window and 
office cleaning co..... 

Printing 5,000 pamphlets, $56: 85; 5,000 union 
epigrams, $86.80; Law Reporter o¢ co 


~ 
Baa moa 


Organizing expenses, Coenaisee | 
Organizing expenses, F E M 
Organizing expenses, F Fildew. 


13. Organizing expenses, Oswald aa 


506 stencils, The Elliott co. 
“hod of fou to assist international brother- 
ood of foundry employes, Geo Bechtold, 


S8 
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Towel service, Fowler mfg co.. 
~ ress, U S ex Tess CO 
03 Burroug ’s adding machine, Ameri- 
can arithmometer co 
Organizing expenses, Henry Streiffier. 
a 9a of advts, John Morrison 
—_ expenses, Leonard-Vicksburg hescoun 
bert Ansley .. peveccees 
Organizing expenses, IM Diale. 
Organizing expenses, John H Riley 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson 
Organizing expenses, Emil Levy 
Organizing expenses, C F Davis... 
Contribution to AM Fern, Victor M Yarros... 
Organizing expenses, Wm E Terry 
Organizing expenses, B W Nichols. 
Organizing expenses, James K. Kreutzinger 
Organizing expenses, R E Currie 
Organizing expenses, C O Young.... 
Organizing expenses, R Braunschwe 
Organizing expenses, Dan Coughlin 
Organizing expenses, P H Cummins. 
Organizing expenses, John A Flett 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias. 
Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilton 
Organizing expenses, James Leonard 
Organizing expenses, Frank A Kenned 
Organizing expenses, B W Nichols .. 
Organizing expenses, Edgar A Perkir 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid... 
Organizing expenses, O P Smith.. 
Organizing expenses, P H Strawhun. 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar... 
Organizing expenses, J J Towey 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt 
Organizing expenses, Henry M Walker. 
Organizing expenses, John J Keegan 
. Legislative expenses, James F Grimes 
Organizing expenses, J H os 
10. Organizing expenses, Harr Thomas 
Organizing expenses, Ed J Nugent................ 
Organizing expenses, R L Harper 


ES& 8 2 88K SB Ba 8S FS SBSsssRs se 


14. Spanish English dictionary, 
Organizing expenses, Jaco 
16. Fee collect ting advertising contracts 
dons ; 
Towels service, Fowler mfg co.. 
2,000 le stamps, er yy depar rtmen 
. Setting up boot t St Louis exhibit, Globe 
fixture and furnitureco 
Services, preparing plans, awarding con- 
tracts, and superiotending coristruction 
of booth in educational building at St 
Louis exhibit, G Y Harry 
Architectural services for Diane and specifi- 
cations for booth at St Louisexhibit, Car- 
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Premiums on bonds, National surety Co 
12,000 2c stamped te me . < mepee dept.. 
Organizing expenses, C. 
Organizing expenses, E. y Ratigan 
18. Refund of per capita tax to brush fibre 
dressers 10577, F. La Coss 
Cleaning windows, Natl window and office 
cleaning co 
Premiums on bonds, Natl surety co... 
19. Organizing expensex, J D Pierce. 
Organizing expenses, Jas Leonard.. 
Adjusting typewriters, Remington type- 
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Strike benefits for weeks Saree an and 
may 6 for federal labor 10917, T L Austin, 


Refund of per capita tax of brushmakers 
prot 6980. K O Hofman 
Printing mar AM FED, Law Reporter c co 
Express, United States express co . ine 
Organizing expenses, Martin H Ryan .. 
Organizing expenses, A E Ireland 
Organizing expenses, A C Cattermull... 
20. 2,000 1st expenses, Will F Miller. 
Ay stamps, $20; 5,000 2-c stamps, $100, 
ept 
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20. Organizing expenses, Jas L Williams............ 
Organizing expenses, Frank J Weber.. nan 
Organizing expenses, CW Woodman.. 
Organizing expenses, Wm E Terry 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar.., 
Organizing expenses, Henry Streiffler. 
Organizing expenses, O P Smith 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Rei 
Organizing expenses, H N Randall.. 
Organizing expenses, M J O’ Sullivan.. 
Organizing expenses, J H Nightingale... 
Organizing expenses, B W Nichols.......... 
Organizing expenses, Jas Leonard... 
Organizing expenses, M Grant Leonard.. 
Organizing expenses, A H Garfield 
Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne... 
Organizing expenses, Thos H Flynn. 
Organizing expenses, Emmet F lood.. 
Organizing expenses, John A Flett. 
Organizing expenses, P H Cummins. aati 
Organizing expenses, Richd Braunschw sig. 
Telegrams, executive council meetings, 

Denver, Colo, Postal telegraph cable co..... 

. Telegrams, telegraph co. 
l set. guides, Yawman & Erbe mfg co 
Strike benefits for week ending may 21 to 
tackmakers 8557, B F Luther, president, 

A E Lincoln, secretary. 

Organizing expenses, J R Lanston....... 
Organizing expenses, Marcellus Wait... 
Organizing expenses, W A Kolley 
Organizing expenses, 8 G Fosdick 

» & pic ture frame for St Louis exhibit, W H 

COD POP rercvescccosccccce-conses-soccscssencoeesoscsscconcccesecs 
Appropriation by executive council for intl 

union of glove workers, C E Carlson 
Organizing expenses, John T Smith. 
Fee collecting adv contracts, Ralston. 

UIIIE saccisepeusncansccmneucabininietnncoesion 
Organizing expenses, Wm H Gregg. 
Organizing expenses, W B Kissenger. 

5. Organizing expenses, Henry Streifler.. 
Cuts and engravings for St Louis exhibit.. 
— for AM FED, Maurice Joyce engraving 


Organising expenses, F G R Gordon....... ..... 
. Expenses trip to N Y, a, » xe 
Frank Morrison......... cea 
2g0 arm chairs, $16; i desk, $22. 50; for St 
Louis exhibit, W B Moses & sons. ............... 
Organizing expenses, Jos A Bauer 
. Refund for labels returned, Brown soap co 
Organizing expenses, J W re ‘opus. 
Organizing expenses, Jas H Donnelly... 
Organizing expenses, S H ndolph 
Translating expenses, L M Withers....... 
Stencils and frames, the Elliot co 
Annual dues to American academy of polit- 
ical and social science, Stewart Wood 
Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford. 
Organizing expenses, B W Nichols .. 
Organizing expenses, Thos F ty 
Organizing expenses, R L Harpe 
Soliciting financial aesistance "for glove- 
makers, Mary Lotze 
Soliciting financial assistance for glove- 
makers, Cora B Hogan 
Organizing expenses, C J Duke..... 
Organizing expenses, E J Nugent 
Carpeting booth for St Louis exhibit, Phoe- 
nix furniture co 
. Organizing expenses, Thos a 
Organizing expenses, Thos Flynn.. 
Seals, J Baumgarten & sons. 
1 month’s salary, Sam! Gom pers, ‘pres . ‘ 
1 month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secy. ones 
6 transfer cas~s, Amburg file and index co.. 
Stamps received and used, Krank Morrison, 
secy .. 
Postage ‘on ‘AM "FED, “postoffice | department. 
Railroad fare and expenses for may, Sam] 
Gom pers, pres.. 
a eradicator, 25; xing key lock, 75c; 3 
» 75; opening desk, 25c; evtra rent, 
3 Jp: hauling, 50c: soap, 25c; extra postage, 
36e; 'gimlet and hooks, 15c: fee on money 
orders, 85c: putting up awning, $2; repair- 
ing wall, 50c; car tickets, $9; telephone, 15c: 
newspaper ‘and magazines, Tie; freight, 
= express, $1.05; cheese cloth, 50c; J W 


Hauling AM FEp, J W Lowe. 
4 weeks’ salary, J W Lowe, bookkeeper. 
4 weeks’ salary, PS Edmunds, bookkeeper.. 
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200 00 
5 00 


8 00 


31. 4 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, stenographer.......... 
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4 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, stenographer.... 
4 weeks’ salary, K Carey, stenographer, 

4 weeks’ salary, L M Callen, stenographer... 
4 weeks’ salary, D L Bradley, stenographer. 
4 weeks’ salary, A L McCoy, stenographer... 
4 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, stenographer. 
4 weeks’ salary, A G Russell, stenographer... 
4 weeks’ salary, C Osburn, stenographer. 

4 weeks’ salary, L A Gaver, stenegrapher .... 
3% weeks’ salary, F L Faber, stenographer.. 
4 week’s salary, J Gallaher, stenographer.... 
4 weeks’ salary, H R Barnes, stenographer.. 
4 weeks’ salary, E R Chauncey, stenographer 
4 weeks’ salary, W W Billiard, on a gg 
4 weeks’ salary, G D Witter, stenographer... 

4 weeks’ salary, I M Rodier, typewriter 

4 weeks’ salary, AS Boswell, typewriter 

4 weeks’ salary, Alta Z Coblentz, typewriter 
4 weeks’ salary, E Valesh 

4 weeks’ salary, D J Nielson, clerk 

4 weeks’ salary, G Broady 

1 week’s salary, B MacDonald, cle 

4 weeks’ salary, B S Thomas, clerk 

4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk. 

4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk 

4 weeks’ salary, J Brown, clerk 

3% weeks’ salary, M R Edmunds, clerk.. 

3 weeks’ salary, L Black, clerk 

Organizing expenses, Thos F Tracy 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand May 1, 1903 99,009 § 
Receipts for month of May vee 18,543 87 
Total. «117,658 19 
Expenses for month of May. Vy "S34 0s 


Balance on hand June 1, 1904.....................000+ 99,719 i 


General fund --+» 17,608 66 
. 82, 


Defense fund... 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L 
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Years of labor for perfection have 
resulted in the production of 


HUNTER WHISKEY 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Net Results 
| 
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}GUARANTEES 
THAT IT CAME FROM A 
CLEAN MODERN SHOP 


WAS MADE BY SKILLED UNION TAILORS. 


SOLD BY ALL FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
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CLOTHING. 


D LaSORE. MD. 
Schloss Bros. & Co. 
Levy & gna. 
Sonneborn 
aad, & Kerngood. 
Henry Ag reed & Co 
OSTON 


Rhodes, Ripley & Co. 


(Trousers. ) 
(Pants.) 





coms) Kinbal. (Wool and Leather 
8. 
wre & & Whitten. 


(Trousers. ) 

Mf "Mi. Hothncbitd & Co. 
Cahn, Wampold & Co. 
Kuh, Nathan & Fisher. 
Chas. Kaufman & Bros. 
Becker, _-— & Co. 
- i, So lomon & Eisendrath. 
Chas. Brown & Co. 

— Robes and 





(Children’s 


. Sitron & Co. 

NCINNATI. OHLO 

The Henrv Geiershoier Clothing Co. 

Bettman Bros. & Co 

Isaac Hart & Co. 

enheimer, Seasongood 

Iman, Heldman & Co. 

loch, man & Co. 

H & A. Holberg. 

a Sickels & Co. 
erkam 


& Co. 








AZVF AND. OHIO. 
D. H. Kornhauser. Bloch Uniform Co. 
Miller, Weizenkop & Co. 

EVANSUIT LF, I D. 


Goodwi Co. 
LOUISVILLE E, once. 


Ox-Breee fg. Co. 
MARTINSBURG, W va 
Shenandoah Pants 

MILWAUKEE WIS. 
Chas. H. Belleck & Co 


NEW YORK CITY. 


(Trousers. 


| my Levi & Co. 
Swartz & Jerkowski. 
| as 
Manheim. 
Coot & Goldstein. 
Stern Spang Co. 
Ehrman & Stern. 


Hoffman, Rothchild & Co. 
Bruner Levenson «& 
Jacob Woog & Co. 
lay Lowenstein & Co. 
. Baum & Co. 
} “Cohen. 
Mandel, Weiner & Co. 


TROUSERS .EXCLUSIVELY. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Heller, Rothchild & Lang. 
Sweet, Orr & Co. 
Oppenheim & Fechheimer. 
Shuter . Adler Bros. 


co 


POTSDAM, N. =" 
Potsdam Clothing Mfg. Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Goldwater & Co. 
Hershberg & Co. 
Levi & Co. 

J. A. Breitenstool & Co. 


Albert M. Levi & Co. (Trousers.) 


St. Louis Pants Mfg. ‘Co. 

M. Kory & Son. 

Marx & Haas, Jean Clothing Co. 

Mayfield Woolen Ca, 

Martin Blumenfield 4 Bro. 

Defiance Clothin 

Losse Tailoring 

L. Epstein Pants Co. 

Rosenthal & Desbecker 
STREATOR, [{LL. 

A. Stauber Mfg. Co. 
SYRACUES. 5B. Y¥. 

Woodhul I Goodale & Bull. 

W. 8. Peck & Co. 

N. “ee : Co. 
UTICA, 


H. D. Pizley & S0 
Robert Wic Clothing Co. 


| 





























SPECIAL ORDER 
MANUFACTURERS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Koerner & Mitchell. 
L.H. Berman & Co. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Co-operative Clothing Co. 


BUFFALO, N. 
Desbecker Block Tailoring Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Boyal Tailors. 
Jas. F. Stiles & Co. 
Calumet Woolen Co. 
A. L. Si Cum 
Morris dt & Co. 
James H. Hirsch ‘& Co, 


fier. 
Carl Joseph & Co. 
?7_— 
J. Soloman & Co. 
Born & Co. 


M. 

A. B. Rose & Co. 

ey DB Gebmnidt & Co. 

M. L. Obendorf & Co. 

Watt patering Co. 
hn B 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Fechheimer Bros. (Uniforms.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Geo. Newman, Scotch Woolen Mills Co. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Marks Arnheim. 
B. Stern & Son. 
Kahn Feinberg Co 
Desbecker, Block & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
S. Abrahams & Co. 
N. T. Lewis & Sons 
Jacob Reed Sons. (Uniforms,) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
8S. N. Wood & Co. 


(Uniforms.) 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
F. H. Clere Clothing Co. 
G. Freeman & Co. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
Maher Bros. (Uniforms.) 
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BUFFALO LAST WORKS 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 


The Un ion Label Wholesale Manufacturers of 


Lasts of Every Description 


In Styles, Sizes, and Measurements 
of All Countries. Also 


CENTRAL i Boot, Gaiter, Display, Jockey, and Fitters’ Trees, 
Crimps, Clamps, Toe and Instep Stretchers, 
U N | D N Clog Soles, Pasting Blocks, Dressers, 


Bootjacks, Signs, and 
Crimp Screws. 


SUPERIOR GOODS ONLY. 
BUFFALO LAST WORKS, 


BURWELL PLACE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Rubber Covered 
WIRES AND CABLES 


FOR EVERY SERVICE. 








CUT PLUG. 


For Underground, Aerial, and Submarine 
use, “Safety” wires and cables have 
the endorsement of some of the res 
uSers in the United States. 


SMOALE OR CHEW. 


This Cut represents a Five Cent Packege, THE SAFETY INSULATED 
money, and tt is also a Good chew. | WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 





114-116 Liberty St., New York. 








ALL UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR 


The Enterprise Brand 
Overalls and Shirts (Union Made) 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 
MADE BY 


GANTERT & CARPENTER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














WHARTON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


riNE AND MEDIUM FUR HATS 


I3 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


CHARLES A. WHARTON, Paesioenr. FACTORY, 
AOBERT CLARK, Jn., Vice-Presioent NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
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Y/ 
LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 




















OHIO MAKE 


Vila GLb» 4 


t 


Cla 
ABLE WEAR: 


rae NEST 


) MARKET BRAND Foo 


—— 


ALEWINS SON | 


MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ain aa rod ASK YOUR. DEALER FOR 
BUTTONS COME OFF MARKET BRAND 
DONT TAKE 





. “JUST AS GOOD” / 








OU WANT THE . D 
BEST—ask for the Elgin Shirt 


Made by 


CUTTER & CROSSETTE 
Chicago 
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JACOB REED’S SONS 


1412-1414 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


| 


FOUNDED 1824 BY JACOB REED 


Union Made Uniforms 


For Letter Carriers, Bands, 
Police and Fire Departments 


SEND FOR 


PRICES 
INVARIABLY RIGHT SAMPLES AND PRICES 














PLATINA PENS 


Are hand ground from a specially prepared metal, made in 
8 styles of points to suit everybody. 

Special Offer for Thirty Days.—To introduce these 
pens a complete assortment of 16 pens sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 10c. in stamps. 


R. P. ANDREWS @ CO., Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 








MOHAWK VALLEY 
CAP FACTORY, 


Manufacturers of 


Cloth and Knitted Caps 
Tam O’Shanters, Toques 
Sweaters, and 
Ladies’ Knit Underwear 


Main Office and Factory, 
UTICA, N. Y. 


J. E. McLOUGHLIN, Treas. and Manager 


Sales Offices: 
New York, Room 534 Cable Building, 
611-621 Broadway. 
Boston, 133 Essex Street. 
Chicago, Room 401 Medinah Temple. 
| St. Louis, Room 623 Chemical Building. 














When looking for 
UNION MADE Goods with Union Labels 
FOR 
LABOR DAY 
WEAR 


See that a Union Label Belt is part of your uniform, 
Factory No. 19, 


THE CHICAGO CHATELAINE BAG CO., 
63 East Washington Street, 
is the 
Only Union Label Belt Factory in Chicago. 





Established 1866 Incorporated 1903 


The Charles Svendsen Co. 


20 E. Court St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Banners, Flags, Badges 


UNION MaDE GOops 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 





PERLEY & BRO. 
Paper Warehouse and Printers, 


ALL KINDS OF PAPER 
MADE TO ORDER. 


111 to 121 Second Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





UNION LABEL 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


HEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, 
see to it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in it. 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four — 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-union 
soncern. 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 


MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
11 Waverly Place, New York City. 
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The Pittsburg Steam Packing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOR The 


Steam, Hydraulic, 
Water, ~ Air, 


Ammonia, ¢°. Etc. 
FIBROUS PACKINCS 


210 SECOND AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


TRADE 


GARLOCK PACKINGS 


HIGH GRADE, 
FOR ovaae, WATER, AMMONIA, HYDRAULIC, ETC., 
Are the Standard the World Over 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


Pittsburg 
Cleveland 

St. Louis 
Denver 

San Francisce 


Boston 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Palmyra, N. Y. 


Main Office and Factories: Hamburg, Ger 





John W. Masury& Son 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 


Steel Storage and 
Elevator Construction Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Builders of Fire-Proof 
Grain Elevators. 





PHILADELPHIA 
BRICK MACHINE WORKS, 


‘Estate of George Carnell. 
1819, 1821, 1823 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


= 


Machinery used in the Manu- 
facture of Fire and Red 
Bricks. *& SF #*& SF wt 


ManuracTuRens OF BRICK MACHINES, STAMPING MACHINES 
TILE MACHINES, BRICK PRESSES, TEMPERING 
MACHINES CASTINGS FOR COAL KILNS, 

BRICK MOULDS, DIGGING SPADES 


AND EVERY OESCRIPTION OF BRICK MAKERS TOOL® 





JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIBS, Vice Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 
C. R. HORN, Gen’! Agent, 


Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 
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ve 
The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America | 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D.R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 4 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





4 

4 

4 

{ 
If your dealer does not keep them and refuses , 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not j 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 4 
as we issue Separate catalogues, and state where { 
you Saw this “ad.” { 
4 

4 

4 

4 


Mack & Co. 


TRADE MARK 


| Saeeneee N. Y. 
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‘YANKEE’ 
“Yankee” Ratchet Screw see - TOO LS 








are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonable a price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “ Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere. 
Ask your dealer to see them. 











- => 
“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 
rca Tae pres North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 


SOME OTHERS, AND IS MAILED 
FREE ON APPLICATION TO— | LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














Goodyear JOHN C. RODGERS 
Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. a CONTRACTOR 


Manufacturers of Pennsylvania White Hemlock 


LUMBER . 


Mills on Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. 


Capacity, 600,000 Feet Per Day. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 328 LENOX AVENUE 


950 Ellicott Square NEW YORK 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





— 


L 
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ranmisrouetoy. VOIGTMANN & COMPANY, 251 Seana 


S. HARRIS POMEROY. 


Manufacturers under Patents of 
Their Specialties in 


Metallic Window Frames and Sashes 


For Carrying Wire and Plate Glass 
In Single and Double Glazing. 


In accordance with the requirements demanded by FIRE INSURANCE a 
UNDERWRITERS AND BUILDING DEPARTMENTS generally accept- => 
able in lieu of common windows and fire shutters. 
The Voightmana Standard The Voigtmana Adjustable 
Automatic Closingand ©, 10, and 12 Jones Street, - NEW YORK. Guide Wadew. latrier 
. > . W 
wo? Chicago: Factory and Office, 42-54 E. Erie Street. Weights. 














When Visiting Philadelphia Stop at the 


WORKERS 


neers for the ; Hotel Columbia 
American Federationist Broad Street above Arch 


And Secure Other Subscribers 
IT IS YOUR MAGAZINE STRICTLY UNION 


It defends your interests and advocates your cause 
against that of any other body earth. : - j 
. Published monthly at a Two Minutes From Broad Street Station, P. R. R, 
423-5 G St. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. Three Minutes from Reading Terminal Station. 


$1.00 Der Veer 10 Cents Per opy THOMAS E. O’NEILL, Proprietor. 


= 
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( Pearson 
Coated Nails 


(PATENTED) 


Hold 100 per cent more than the 
best wire and cut nails—possess 
all the advantages of both with 
distinctive qualities. of their own. 
PEARSON NAILS save time in 
driving and produce better results 
with less trouble than any other 
kind. 

Every Mill Supply Dealer should sell it. A word to 


him from you will help bring him to time. 
Ask him for Free Sample—if he refuses to give it 


J.C. Pearson Company ||| «+: 


129 State St., BOSTON, MASS. y Stephenson Manufacturing Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


American Federation of Labor 


Headquarters. 








Trade Union Epigrams. 
sy WaLTER MaCARTHUR. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 
How, When, and Where He Pleases? 
By Frank K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, 
and Fool Friends. 
By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


History of Trade Unions. 


By Wa. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 


Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. 


Eight-hour Primer. 
The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Geo. E.McNeicv. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Economic and Social Importance of the Eight- 
hour Movement. 
By Geo. Gunton. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemuet Danryip. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By SamueL GOMPERs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 

St. Louis yy Catalogue of A. F. of L. 
Exhibit, History of Movement to May I, 1904. 
By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents: dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 





What Does Labor Want? 
By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,” by Geo. E. McNeILv. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents: 100, $4.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 
By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Geo. E. McNeiLL; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Labor Could Do. 
By Joun Swinton; with “ Economic Conferences,” by 
Wa. Sater, and letter of Hon. Amos J. CumminGs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 
Labor. 
By Henry,D. LLoyp,of Chicago. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Universal Education. 
By Senator Henry W. Bvair. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 
By Ipa M. Van ETrTen. 
Per copy, 5 cents. 

Why We Unite. 


Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


Report of Discussion on Political Program 
Denver Convention, 1894. 
Per copy, 10 cents. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 


Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50; 100, $19.00. 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 
By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 








In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 


Send for some of the above pamphlets. 


They will help the good work along. 
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Varicocele 
Hydrocele 


Cured to Stay Cured in 5 Days. No Cutting or 
Pain. Guaranteed Cure or Money Refunded. 


VARICOCELE Under my treatment this insidious disease 
rapidly disappears. Pain ceases almost in- 
stantly. The stagnant blood is driven from the dilated veins and all 
soreness and swelling subsides. Every indication of varicocele van- 
ishes, and in its stead comes the pleasure of perfect health. Many 
ailments are reflex, originating from other diseases. For instance, 
innumerable blood and nervous diseases result from poisonous taints 
in the system. Varicocele, if neglected, will undermine the physical 
strength and depress the mental faculties, derange the nervous system, 
and ultimately produce complicated results. In treating diseases of 
men | always cure the effect as well as the cause. My method of treat- 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D., ment is safe and permanent, 


+ is what you want. I give a Legal 
The Master Specialist of Chicago, who (Certainty of Cure §,..°7t.20° 2 EE BA. 
Cures Varicocele. money. What I have done for others | can dofor you. | Can Cure 

You at Home. 











ESTABLISHED 1880. Copynianteo. 


$ Write me your condition fully and you will receive in_plain 
Correspondence Confidential. envelope a scientific and honest opinion of your case, Free 


of charge. My home treatment is successful. My books and lectures mailed free upon application. 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D., 228 Tillotson Building, 84 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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DIRECT CONNECTED ELECTRIC MOTORS 


SUPPLIED WITH CURRENT FROM 


THE CENTRAL STATION 


Mean a Saving of 40 per cent. in power required to operate the 
Factory or Machine Shop. 


Money and Anxiety Saved by the Employer ‘ 
Safety and Comfort Obtained tor the Employe 7 


prese: 


No dangerous Belting or lines of Shafting. No breaking down of plant and infort 
loss of money; more room, better air, increased efficiency. Power laws, 
at hand every day and every minute of the year. 


Electricity Everywhere for Everything in Philadelphia. in : 


THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY, teprin 
Telephones { Bell Tenth and Sansom Streets, PHILADELPHIA. ao 
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PURPOSE OF EXTRA NUMBER. 


The American Federation of Labor directed that certain national measures shall be 
presented to the conventions and candidates of all the political parties as a means of 
informing them ‘‘ as to the profound earnestness of organized labor in asking for such 
laws, and for the purpose of enabling trade unionists to select intelligently from among 
the aspirants for legislative honors.’’ To that end this extra numberof the AMERICAN 
FrEDERATIONIST is published, containing letters to the central and local unions, a copy of 
the three national measures that are most urgently demanded, a copy of the address and 
juestions to candidates for congress and to candidates for the legislatures, also a 
reprint of resolutions 121 and 140, and other resolutions and announcements, including 
the origin and history of the American Federation of Labor system for questioning 
candidates. ’ 
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TO SECRETARIES OF CENTRAL AND LOCAL UNIONS. 


At the next meeting of each central union that is affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor the secretary is requested to communicate the letter at page 26, concerning preparations for 
questioning legislative candidates within the district. 

At the next regular mecting of each local union where there is a central body the secretary is 
requested to communicate to the members the letter on page 27, concerning preparations for 
questioning legislative candidates within the district. 

Where there is no central body the secretary of each local union is requested to communicate at 
next regular meeting the letter at page 27. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


A. F. OF L. SYSTEM FOR QUESTIONING CANDIDATES. 


The objects of the American Federation making advance. It has been found that a 
of Labor include the securing of legislation systematic questioning of candidates of all 
in the interest of the working people. This the parties and publication of replies pre- 
is stated in two of the four sections setting vents the sidetracking of live issues by 
forth the objects of the organization. party managers. 

The method of securing legislation is the The questioning in each district is by a 
trade union system as distinguished from committee or committees of the trade unions 
party politics. This is stated in the pre- in the district, working in unison through- 
amble of our constitution. Measures, not owt the country. The details of the plan are 
men, is our motto. set forth in the letters to unions referrred 

This position, adopted nearly a quarter of to in the foregoing address to secretaries of 
. century ago, was reaffirmed by the Detroit unions. 
convention in 1890 and by subsequent con- The national measures to which this 
ventions. The wisdom of it is evidenced by system is to be appiled in this year’s cam- 
the phenomenal growth and influence of paign are anti-injunction, eight hours in 
the American Federation of Labor andthe government contract work, and more power 
general trade union movement. in the people through the initiative and refer- 

This system of non-partisan politics has endum. Billson these topics are herewith pre- 
had a gradual development, and duringthe sented, together with arguments, also details 
past two years has occurred an epoch- of the system for questioning candidates. 


ANTI-INJUNCTION BILL AND ARGUMENT. 
All Are Requested to Help Secure the Enactment of This Bill During the 
Coming Session of Congress. 


ANTI-INJUNCTION BILL. 


House Bill No. 89, Fifty-eighth Congress, 1st session. 

Mr. Grosvenor introduced the following bill upon request of the American Federation of Labor. 

A BILL to limit the meaning of the word “‘ conspiracy ” and the use of “ restraining orders and injunctions ” in 
certain cases, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That no agreement, combination, or contract by or between two or more persons to do or procure to be done, or not 
to do or procure not to be done, any act in contemplation or furtherance of any trade dispute between employers and em- 
ployes in the District of Columbia or in any territory of the United States, or between employers and employes who 
may be engaged in trade or commerce between the several states, or between any territory and another, or between 
any territory or territories and any state or states or the District of Columbia, or with foreign nations, or between 
the District of Colum bia and any state or states or foreign nations, shall be deemed criminal, nor shail those engaged 
(herein be indictable or otherwise punishable for the crime of conspiracy, {'F SUCH ACT COMMITTED BY ONE PERSON 
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WOULD NOT BE PUNISHABLE AS A CRIME, nor shall such agreement, combination or contract be considered AS IN RE- 
STRAINT OF TRADE OR COMMERCE, NOR SHALL ANY RESTRAINING ORDER OR INJUNCTION BE ISSUED WITH RELA- 
TION THERETO. Nothing in this act shall exempt from punishment, otherwise than as herein excepted, any persons 
guilty of conspiracy for which punishment is now provided by any act of congress, but such act of congress shall, as 
to the agreements, combinations, and contracts hereinbefore referred to, be construed as if this act were therein con- 


tained. 


Hearings on the above bill were had before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and action thereon deferred until the Decem- 
ber session of congress. Extracts from the hearings 
are as follows : 


Extracts from Hearings Before Committee on Judi- 
ciary of the House of Representatives, 
January 13—March 22, 1904. 


At the opening of the hearings Mr. Gompers 
said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is no 
desire on the part of the advocates of this bill to 
be heard, unless, of course, the committee in its 
view should determine that hearings are necessary. 
This bill has been before the last three congresses, 
and in each instance has received the favorable con- 
sideration of the committee, and was favorably re- 
ported to the House, and the bill has passed the 
House of Representatives by a practically unani- 
mous vote. 

Congressman Grosvenor appeared before the 
committee and briefly recited the history of the bill, 
including its presence in the preceding congress, 
and said: This bill was first introduced in the fifty- 
seventh congress in the early part of the session. 
Wide notice was given of its presence in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and after a very full study 
by that eminent committee, your predecessors, 
over whom Mr. Ray, of New York, presided, on 
the 10th of April, 1902, ¢he dill was reported with a 
favorable report to the House and placed on the 
calendar. I may add that Mr. Ray is now Judge 
Ray of the United States Court of New York, occu- 
pying a distinguished position asa lawyer and rep- 
resentative of the people. Here is his report: 
“House Report No. 1522, Fifty-seventh Congress, first 

session. 
“LIMITING THE MEANING OF THE WORD CON- 
SPIRACY. 


“The bill does not relate or apply to all agree- 
ments, combinations, or contracts in furtherance 
of trade disputes between employers and employes, 
but to those only where the agreement, combination, 
or contract is to do an act which would be perfectly 
innocent if actually done by one person acting alone. 
All other agreements, combinations, or contracts 
ave left unaffected by this bill. 


‘*It is evident that the bill is intended to effect a 
modification of the so-called Sherman anti-trust 
law, act of July 2, 1890, entitled ‘ An act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies,’ the first section of which reads 


as follows: 

“SECTION 1. Every contract, combination in the form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade 
or commerce among the several states or with foreign 
nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. 

“Every person who shall make any such contract or 
engage in any such combination or conspiracy shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding $5,000, 


or by imprisonment not exceeding one pene, or by both 
such punishments, in the discretion of the court.” 


‘“* The United States got along very well prior to 
July 2, 1890, and it was not supposed that the Sher- 
man law was aimed at or intended to strike em- 
ployes. That act was heralded as a triumph of the 
people in their war against monopolies and trusts, 
It has fallen into ‘innocuors desuetude’ so far as 
monopolies and trusts are concerned, for it is held 
not to apply to manufacture and production and 
those engaged therein, and who form trusts and 
combinations and conspiracies to monopolize and 
who do monopolize those industries. Witness the 
iron and steel trust, the glass trust, the sugar trust, 
the whisky trust, the tobacco trust, and many others 
which control production and the cost of these 
articles to the consumer. (See United States v. 
E. C. Knight Co., 156 U. S. 1.) 

‘*It has been decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States (In re Debs, hereafter quoted 
from and commented upon) that all strikes that 
restrain interstate commerce may be restrained, 
controlled, and sufficiently suppressed by the 
power of the civil courts entirely independent of 
and without reference to the Sherman act of July 
2, 1890, which is sought to be modified. (Injune- 
tions may be mandatory as well as prohibitory. 
In re Lennon, 166 U. S., p. 556, and cases cited.) 


‘* Aside from permitting agreements, dy no possi- 
bility can this bill license the commission of any 
criminal act, the creation of a public nuisance, the 
destruction of property, or an unlawful interference 
witha lawful business, with interstate commerce, 
or with persons or property when such acts are 
within the jurisdiction of the United States or its 
laws to prohibit.or punish. It is the ‘ agreement, 
combination, or contract’ described, not an act 
done or threatened to be done in pursuance thereof, 
that is made non-enjoinable and in some cases un- 
punishable. The act, or any unlawful act done in 
the execution of such agreement, combination, or 
contract, is still punishable (if an offense), still 
considered in restraint of trade or commerce (if it 
is), and in proper cases may be enjoined or re- 
strained. If two or more persons agree to doan 
act that is innocent if actually done by one it is 
not a criminal conspiracy; if the agreement be to 
do an act denounced as a crime if done by one per- 
son it is a criminal conspiracy. In other words, the 
mere making of the agreement, combination, or 
contract (where an act done by one in execution 
thereof is not criminal) is not a crime, but an overt 
act in execution thereof may be; the mere agree- 
ment, combination, cr contract is not in restraint 
of trade or commerce, but the commission of an 
overt act pursuant thereto may be; the parties to 
such an agreement, combination, or contract are 
not to be enjoined or restrained merely because the 
agreement or contract is made, but the court must 
await the commission or threatened commission of 
an unlawful overt act, the doing of something the 
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tendency of which is to actually restrain trade or 
commerce, 

‘There is no unwisdom or danger in prohibiting 
the issue and use of injunctions and restraining 
orders in cases of mere contracts, combinations, 
and agreements existing only on paper duly signed 
or resting in mere oral agreements when no unlaw- 
ful or criminal act has been threatened or com- 
mitted, or no act whatever in execution thereof 
has been done, even if the law does denounce the 
enteringvinto or making of such agreements as a 
crime.” 


‘‘ The enactment of this bill into law will give no 
aid or encouragement to law-breaking or law- 
breakers. 


‘Capital and labor are mutually dependent, 
mutually interested in vast sa and must work 
hand in hand if either would permanently prosper. 
Both should be subject to and entitled to the protec- 
tion of the same laws and both should enjoy the 
same privileges and receive the same care under 
similar conditions from the government which is 
sustained by and which is charged with the protec- 
tion and defense of both. When labor knocks at 
the doors of legislative halls, the lawmakers should 
bid it welcome, givea patient hearing, fair consid- 
eration, and grant its just demands. 

‘‘ We discover nothing in this proposed legislation 
that cripples government, imperils capital, —— 
restraint of interstate commerce, or merits denunci- 
ation, 

‘THERE WAS NOT A DISSENTING VOICE 
FROM RECOMMENDING THE BILL, but 
there was a suggestion made by two gentlemen 
of the committee, both of them distinguished 
lawyers, that certain changes should be made in 
the bill, that two amendments should be agreed to. 
The first was that there should be stricken from 
the bill these words: ‘ Nor shall such agreement, 
combination, or contract be considered as in re- 
straint of trade or commerce.’ This was a mere 
perfunctory amendment which had no force or 
effect because it never could be considered in re- 
straint of trade or commerce. Then they proposed 
that the term ‘conspiracy’ should be still further 
limited. The entire minority. report is a strong 
document in favor of some legislation.”’ 

Such is the report of the Judiciary Committee of 
the preceding congress, the fifty-seventh, and the 
vote in the house was unanimous. In the words of 
Hon. Charles H. Grosvenor, of Ohio, during a 
hearing on the bill in the fifty-eighth comgress: «¢ 

‘The bill was brought into the House [in the 
fifty-seventh congress] in the exact language 
that it was introduced originally, and wagppassed 
in the House by a unanimous vote. No rffan voted 
against it, and it was widely reported to the 
country.”’ 


In the Fifty-eighth Congress. 
‘Now, in the fifty-eighth congress,’’ continued 
Mr. Grosvenor, ‘‘ the bill having been introduced 


exactly as it d the House and exactly as 
recommended by_ these committees, a frantic, 
senseless, hysterical outcry goes up from all over 
the country that this bill, if passed, is to strike 
down some great principle of law that the country 
depends upon for its salvation. 


‘* Let me say, gentlemen of the committee, that 
I am a lawyer of long experience, and had for 
many years a very large practice, and I have the 
highest respect and veneration for the principles 
of law embodied in the equity jurisdiction of the 
court in the matter of injunctions. The injunction 
can not be held in higher esteem by any lawyer 
than it is held by me, and yet I denounce without 
qualification the practice that has grown up in 
this country in the courts by the use of the in- 
junction, and without arguing further and sub- 
mitting the reports that have been made upon this 
bill as full justification for any man who has been 
friendly to it, I would say that if these organizers 
of opposition to this bill would only organize a 
little in the courts and stop the unjust and out- 
rageous proceedings which we have had in some 
of the courts of this country, there never would 
have been any occasion for the outbreak of labor 
organizations or laboring men in hostility to the 
construction that has been given to the power of 
the courts in this behalf. 

‘‘Let me read to you an injunction recently 
issued in one of the courts of the United States. 
The newspaper account of it I find in the Associ- 
ated Press dispatch from Chicago. It is as fol- 
lows : 

“ In answer to an appeal of the Dearborn Duster Com- 
pany the county court to-day issued a far-reaching 
a ge against striking employes of the company 
whose present employes have been frequently attacked 
by pickets of the feather duster makers’ union. The 
injunction restrains the strikers or others from picket- 
ing. congregating in the vicinity of the factory, inflicting 
bodily injury, using the term of scab, ro from threaten- 
ing or intimidating or speaking to the employes 
of the company against their will. The injunction 
is the most sweeping ever issued in Chicago and has 
brought consternation to the ranks of the labor unions 


‘*This is but a fair specimen, of a large number 
of injunctions that have been issued in thé United 
States during the last few years, notably a series 
of them in the state of West Virginia, and these 
are the things that have stirred up the laboring 
men of the country to believe that ‘heir liberties 
are endangered by the regkless and unheard-of issue 
of injunctions. Note'that this injunction enjoined 
the strikers from speaking to the employes of the 
eompany. Zhey must not congregate together. 
They are forbidden to hold meetings, if forsooth 
their hall happens to be in the vicinity of the 
factory in wHich the strike is. 

**I condemn without qualification force, boy- 
cotting, intimidation in every form, and threats of 
bodily‘injury and the execution of threats of bodily 
injury, and would favor injunctions for all those 


_epurposes; but when you go beyond that you are 


trespassing upon the rights and liberties of this 
courftry and no man can justly uphold it. 

So, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, i/ has nol 
been the aggressions of the labor organizations that 
have caused this disturbance, but it has been the 
reckless, unlawful, and unprecedented use of the 
injuuction.’’ 

Reviewing the facts set forth in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, it is clear that this anti- 
injunction bill should receive the support 
of every candidate for congress, for in each 
of the three last congresses the bill was 
reported favorably and received a practically 
unanimous vote in the House. 
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Varicocele 
Hydrocele 


Cured to Stay Cured in 5 Days. No Cutting or 
Pain. Guaranteed Cure or Money Refunded. 


VARICOCELE Under my treatment this insidious disease 
rapidly disappears. Pain ceases almost in- 
stantly. The stagnant blood is driven from the dilated veins and all 
soreness and swelling subsides. Every indication of varicocele van- 
ishes, and in its stead comes the pleasure of perfect health. Many 
ailments are reflex, originating from other diseases. For instance, 
innumerable blood and nervous diseases result from poisonous taints 
in the system. Varicocele, if neglected, will undermine the physical 
strength and depress the mental faculties, derange the nervous system, 
and ultimately produce complicated results. In treating diseases of 
men | always cure the effect as well as the cause. My method of treat- 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D., ment is safe and permanent. 
bd is what you want. I give a Legal 
The Master Specialist of Chicago, who Certainty of Cure Guarantee to cure you or refund your 


Cures Varicocele. money. What! have done for others | candofor you. | Can Cure 








ESTABLISHED 1880. Copynianteo. You at Home. 


s Write me your condition fully and you will receive in plain 
Correspondence Confidentia e envelope a scientific and honest opinion of your case, Free 


of charge. My home treatment is successful. My books and lectures mailed free upon application. 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D., 228 Tillotson Building, 84 Dearborn St., Chicago 











DIRECT CONNECTED ELECTRIC MOTORS 


SUPPLIED WITH CURRENT FROM 


THE CENTRAL STATION 


Mean a Saving of 40 per cent. in power required to operate the 
Factory or Machine Shop. 


Money and Anxiety Saved by the Employer 
Safety and Comfort Obtained tor the Employe 
No dangerous Belting or lines of Shafting. No breaking down of plant and 


loss of money; more room, better air, increased efficiency. Power 
at hand every day and every minute of the year. 


Electricity Everywhere for Everything in Philadelphia. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Telephones { Re" tone Tenth and Sansom Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
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PURPOSE OF EXTRA NUMBER. 


The American Federation of Labor directed that certain national measures shall be 
presented to the conventions and candidates of all the political parties as a means of 
informing them ‘‘ as to the profound earnestness of organized labor in asking for such 
laws, and for the purpose of enabling trade unionists to select intelligently from among 
the aspirants for legislative honors.’’ To that end this extra numberof the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST is published, containing letters to the central and local unions, a copy of 
the three national measures that are most urgently demanded, a copy of the address and 
questions to candidates for congress and to candidates for the legislatures, also a 
reprint of resolutions 121 and 140, and other resolutions and announcements, including 
the origin and history of the American Federation of Labor system for questioning 
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TO SECRETARIES OF CENTRAL AND LOCAL UNIONS. 


At the next meeting of each central union that is affiliated with the American Federation of 
|.abor the secretary is requested to communicate the letter at page 26, concerning preparations for 


questioning legislative candidates within the district. 


At the next regular meeting of each local union where there is a central body the secretary is 


requested 


to communicate to the members the letter on page 27, concerning preparations for 
questioning legislative candidates within the district. 


Where there is no central body the secretary of each local union is requested to communicate at 


next regular meeting the letter at page 27. 


Fraternally yours, 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
: 


A. F. OF L. SYSTEM FOR QUESTIONING CANDIDATES. 


The objects of the American Federation 
of Labor include the securing of legislation 
in the interest of the working people. This 
is stated in two of the four sections setting 
forth the objects of the organization. 

The method of securing legislation is the 
trade union system as distinguished from 
party politics. This is stated in the pre- 
amble of our constitution. Measures, not 
men, is our motto. 

This position, adopted nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, was reaffirmed by the Detroit 
convention in 1890 and by subsequent con- 
ventions. The wisdom of it is evidenced by 
the phenomenal growth and influence of 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
general trade union movement. 

This system of non-partisan politics has 
had a gradual development, and during the 
past two years has occurred an epoch- 


making advance. It has been found that a 
systematic questioning of candidates of all 
the parties and publication of replies pre- 
vents the sidetracking of live issues by 
party managers. 

The questioning in each district is by a 
committee or committees of the trade unions 
in the district, working in unison through- 
out the country. ‘The details of the plan are 
set forth in the letters to unions referrred 
to in the foregoing address to secretaries of 
unions. 

The national measures to which this 
system is to be appiled in this year’s cam- 
paign are anti-injunction, eight hours in 
government contract work, and more power 
in the people through the initiative and refer- 
endum. Billson these topics are herewith pre- 
sented, together with arguments, also details 
of the system for questioning candidates. 


ANTI-INJUNCTION BILL AND ARGUMENT. 
All Are Requested to Help Secure the Enactment of This Bill During the 
Coming Session of Congress. 


ANTI-INJUNCTION BILL. 


House Bill No. 89, Fifty-eighth Congress, ist session. 

Mr. Grosvenor introduced the following bill upon request of the American Federation of Labor. 

A BILL to limit the meaning of the word “‘ conspiracy ” and the use of “ restraining orders and injunctions ” in 
certain cases, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That no agreement, combination, or contract by or between two or more persons to do or procure to be done, or not 
to do or procure not to be done, any act in contemplation or furtherance of any trade dispute between employers and em- 
ployes in the District of Columbia or in any territory of the United States, or between employers and employes who 
may be engaged in trade or commerce between the several states, or between any territory and another, or between 
iny territory or territories and any state or states or the District of Columbia, or with foreign nations, or between 
the District of Colum bia and any state or states or foreign nations, shall be deemed criminal, nor sha/l those engaged 
‘herein be indictable or otherwise punishable for the crime of conspiracy, (fF SUCH ACT COMMITTED BY ONE PERSON 
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WOULD NOT BE PUNISHABLE AS A CRIME, nor shall such agr 5 tion or contract be considered AS IN RE- te 


STRAINT OF TRADE OR COMMERCE, NOR SHALL ANY RESTRAINING ORDER OR INJUNCTION BE ISSUED WITH RELA- 


TION THERETO. Nothing in this act shall exempt from punishment, otherwise than as herein excepted, any persons 


guilty of conspiracy for which punishment is now provided by any act of congress, but such act of congress shall, as tl 

to the agreements, combinations, and contracts hereinbefore referred to, be construed as if this act were therein con- es 
tained. 
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Hearings on the above bill were had before the or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both fu 

ial “ such punishments, in the discretion of the court.” m 

Judiciary Committee of the House of Representa- é J h: 


tives, and action thereon deferred until the Decem- 
ber session of congress. Extracts from the hearings 
are as follows : 


Extracts from Hearings Before Committee on Judi- 
ciary of the House of Representatives, 
January 13—March 22, 1904. 


At the opening of the fiearings Mr. Gompers 
said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is no 
desire on the part of the advocates of this bill to 
be heard, unless, of course, the committee in its 
view should determine that hearings are necessary. 
This bill has been before the last three congresses, 
and in each instance has received the favorable con- 
sideration of the committee, and was favorably re- 
ported to the House, and the bill has passed the 
House of Representatives by a practically unant- 
mous vote. 

Congressman Grosvenor appeared before the 
committee and briefly recited the history of the bill, 
including its presence in the preceding congress, 
and said: This bill was first introduced in the fifty- 
seventh congress in the early part of the session. 
Wide notice was given of its presence in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and after a very full study 
by that eminent committee, your predecessors, 
over whom Mr. Ray, of New York, presided, on 
the 10th of April, 1902, the d7// was reported with a 
favorable report to the House and placed on the 
calendar. 1 may add that Mr. Ray is now Judge 
Ray of the United States Court of New York, occu- 
pying a distinguished position asa lawyer and rep- 
resentative of the people. Here is his report: 

1522, Fifty-seventh Congress, first 
session. 
‘“LIMITING THE MEANING OF THE WORD CON- 
SPIRACY. 


“House Report No. 


‘The bill does not relate or apply to all agree- 
ments, combinations, or contracts in furtherance 
of trade disputes between employers and employes, 
but to those only where the agreement, combination, 
or contract is to do an act which would be perfectly 
innocent if actually done by one person acting alone. 
All other agreements, combinations, or contracts 
are left unaffected by this bill. 


‘Tt is evident that the bill is intended to effect a 
modification of the so-called Sherman anti-trust 
law, act of July 2, 1890, entitled ‘ An act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies,’ the first section of which reads 
as follows: 

“SECTION 1. Every contract, combination in the form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade 
or commerce among the several states or with foreign 
nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. 

“Every person who shall make any such contract or 
engage in any such combination or conspiracy shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding $5,000, 


. . . . . 


‘“* The United States got along very well prior to cr 
July 2, 1890, and it was not supposed that the Sher- 
man law was aimed at or intended to strike em- 
ployes. That act was heralded as a triumph of the 
people in their war against monopolies and trusts. @ " 
It has fallen into ‘innocuovs desuetude’ so far as 
monopolies and trusts are concerned, for it is held 
not to apply to manufacture and production and 
those engaged therein, and who form trusts and 
combinations and conspiracies to monopolize and b 
who do monopolize those industries. Witness the Pe 
iron and steel trust, the glass trust, the sugar trust, tio 
the whisky trust, the tobacco trust, and many others 
which control production and the cost of these 
articles to the consumer. (See United States v. ; 
E. C. Knight Co., 156 U. S. 1.) ii 

‘*It has been decided by the Supreme Court of ; 
the United States (In re Debs, hereafter quoted |: 
from and commented upon) that all strikes that 





restrain interstate commerce may be restrained, § “"“ 
controlled, and sufficiently suppressed by the th 
power of the civil courts entirely independent of me 
and without reference to the Sherman act of July ria 
2, 1890, which is sought to be modified. (Injunc- J ““‘ 
tions may be mandatory as well as prohibitory. FR 


In re Lennon, 166 U. S., p. 556, and cases cited.) 


. b . . . . . . ; of 
‘* Aside from permitting agreements, dy no possi- 




























] 
bility can this bill license the commission of any ea 
criminal act, the creation of a public nuisance, the | Thy 
destruction of property, or an unlawful interference | the 
with a lawful business, with interstate commerce, | con 
or with persons or property when such acts are® strz 
within the jurisdiction of the United States or tis per’ 
laws to prohibit.or punish. It is the ‘agreement, § effe 
combination, or contract’ described, not an act § stra 
done or threatened to be done in pursuance thereof, 9 tha: 
that is made non-enjoinable and in some cases un- § jr; 
punishable. The act, or any unlawful act done in§ doc 
the execution of such agreement, combination, or Ss 
contract, is still punishable (if an offense), still® ,, , 
considered in restraint of trade or commerce (if it# , - 
is), and in proper cases may be enjoined or re- Ses 
strained. If two or more persons agree to do an h : 
act that is innocent if actually done by one it is = 
not a criminal conspiracy; if the agreement be to fift 
do an act denounced as a crime if done by one per-§ ,), : 
son it is a criminal conspiracy. In other words, the rm - 
mere making of the agreement, combination, orf . , ; 
contract (where an act done by one in execution a 
thereof is not criminal) is not a crime, but an overt _— 
act in execution thereof may be; the mere agree- 
ment, combination, or contract is not in restraint *] 
of trade or commerce, but the commission of anfJ Mr. 
overt act pursuant thereto may be; the parties tof exac 
such an agreement, combination, or contract arefJ reco 
not to be enjoined or restrained merely because the sens 
agreement or contract is made, but the court must§ the 
await the commission or threatened commission off dow: 
an unlawful overt act, the doing of something the depe 
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tendency of which is to actually restrain trade or 
commerce. 

‘‘ There is no unwisdom or danger in prohibiting 
the issue and use of injunctions and restraining 
orders in cases of mere contracts, combinations, 
and agreements existing only on paper duly signed 
or resting in mere oral agreements when no unlaw- 


ful or criminal act has been threatened or com- 
mitted, or no act whatever in execution thereof 
has been done, even if the law does denounce the 
enteringyinto or making of such agreements as a 
crime.* 


‘The enactment of this bill into law will give no 
aid or encouragement to law-breaking or law- 
breakers, 


‘Capital and labor are mutually dependent, 
mutually interested in vast projects, and must work 
hand in hand if either woul permanently prosper. 
Both should be subject to and entitled to the protec- 
tion of the same laws and both should enjoy the 
same privileges and receive the same care u 
similar conditions from the government which is 
sustained by and which is charged with the protec- 
tion and defense of both. When labor knocks at 
the doors of legislative halls, the lawmakers should 
bid it welcome, give a patient hearing, fair consid- 
eration, and grant its just demands. 

‘‘We discover nothing in this proposed legislation 
that cripples government, imperils capital, permits 
restraint of interstate commerce, or merits denunci- 
ation. 

“THERE WAS NOT A DISSENTING VOICE 
FROM RECOMMENDING THE BILL, but 
there was a suggestion made by two gentlemen 
of the committee, both of them distinguished 
lawyers, that certain changes should be made in 
the bill, that two amendments should be agreed to. 
The first was that there should be stricken from 
the bill these words: ‘ Nor shall such agreement, 
combination, or contract be considered as in re- 
straint of trade or commerce.’ This was a mere 
perfunctory amendment which had no force or 
effect because it never could be considered in re- 
straint of trade or commerce. Then they proposed 
that the term ‘ conspiracy’ should be still further 
limited. The entire minority report is a strong 
document in favor of some legislation.”’ 

Such is the report of the Judiciary Committee of 
the preceding congress, the fifty-seventh, and the 
vote in the house was unanimous. In the words of 
Hon. Charles H. Grosvenor, of Ohio, during a 
hearing on the bill in the fifty-eighth congress: 


‘*The bill was brought into the House [in the 


fifty-seventh congress] in the exact language 
that it was introduced originally, and w sed 
in the House by a unanimous vote. No nian voted 
against it, and it was widely reported to the 
country.’’ 

In the Fifty-eighth Congress. 

‘*Now, in the fifty-eighth congress,’’ continued 
Mr. Grosvenor, ‘‘ the bill having been introduced 
exactly as it passed the House and exactly as 
recommended by these committees, a frantic, 
senseless, hysterical outcry goes up from all over 
the country that this bill, if passed, is to strike 
down some great principle of law that the country 
depends upon for its salvation. 


‘** Let me say, gentlemen of the committee, that 
I am a lawyer of long experience, and had for 
many years a very large practice, and I have the 
highest respect and veneration for the principles 
of law embodied in the equity jurisdiction of the 
court in the matter of injunctions. The injunction 
can not be held in higher esteem by any lawyer 
than it is held by me, and yet I denounce without 
qualification the practice that has grown up in 
this country in the courts by the use of the in- 
junction, and without arguing further and sub- 
mitting the reports that have been made upon this 
bill as full justification for any man who has been 
friendly to it, I would say that if these organizers 
of opposition to this bill would only organize a 
little in the courts and stop the unjust and out- 
rageous proceedings which we have had in some 
of the courts of this country, there never would 
have been any occasion for the outbreak of labor 
organizations or laboring men in hostility to the 
construction that has been given to the power of 
the courts in this behalf. 

‘‘Let me read to you an injunction recently 
issued in one of the courts of the United States. 
The newspaper account of it I find in the Associ- 
ated Press dispatch from Chicago. It is as fol- 
lows : 

“ In answer to an appeal of the Dearborn Duster Com- 
pany the county court to-day issued a far-reaching 
injunction against striking employes of the company 
whose present employes have been frequently attacked 
by pickets of the feather duster makers’ union. The 
injunction restrains the strikers or others from an. mea 
ing. congregating in the vicinity of the factory, inflicting 
bodily injury, using the term of scab, ro from threaten- 
ing or intimidating or speaking to the employes 
of the company against their will. The injunction 
is the most sweeping ever issued in Chicago and has 
brought consternation to the ranks of the labor unions 

‘*This is but a fair specimen, of a large number 
of injunctions that have been issued in the United 
States during the last few years, notably a series 
of them in the state of West Virginia, and these 
are the things that have stirred up the laboring 
men of the country to believe that ¢heir liberties 
are endangered by the ragkless and unheard-of issue 
of injunctions. Note'that this injunction enjoined 
the strikers from speaking to the employes of the 
eompany. Z7hey must not congregate together. 
They are forbidden to hold meetings, if forsooth 
their hall happens to be in the vicinity of the 
factory in which the strike is. 

**T condemn without qualification force, boy- 
cotting, intimidation in every form, and threats of 
bodil~injury and the execution of threats of bodily 
injury, and would favor injunctions for all those 

.spurposes; but when you go beyond that you are 
trespassing upon the rights and liberties of this 
courttry and no man can justly uphold it. 

So, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, i/ has not 
been the aggressions of the labor organizations that 
have caused this disturbance, but it has been the 
reckless, unlawful, and unprecedented use of the 
injuuction.”’ 

Reviewing the facts set forth in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, it is clear that this anti- 
injunction bill should receive the support 
of every candidate for congress, for in each 
of the three last congresses the bill was 
reported favorably and received a practically 


unanimous vote in the House. 
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ANALYSIS OF EXISTING CONDITIONS. 


Government by injunction is that system of 
government which came into being with the new 
uses to which the injunction was put. 

These new uses of the injunction have resulted, 
first, in the abolition of trial by jury in certain 
cases, which is being gradually extended as occa- 
sion requires; second, the system prevents a review 
of the facts by higher courts, and third, a new 
legislative system is installed whereby certain acts 
in opposition to the rule of the few are declared 
unlawful by judges whom they nominate and elect. 
Incidentally, the system abolishes indictment. 
Furthermore, one becomes a prisoner as a result 
of a mere filing of charges by an attorney of the 
ruling few, coupled with an order by a judge. In 
this proceeding there are no witnesses, and no ap- 
pearance of the defendant or his counsel. This is 
neither better nor worse than Russian despotism, 
and ithas gone so far that in Colorado men are 
banished without any sort of a trial, after having 
been rounded up like so many cattle. 

Before presenting the testimony to prove the 
existence of these changes in the system of gov- 
ernment, we wi!l outline the causes which led to 
the changes and show that they have come about 
step by step, one wrong leading to another. 

The causes which led up to these changes in the 
system of government are deep-seated. 

The development of large-scale productions is 
familiar toall, as alsois the corresponding develop- 
ment of organization among the wage-earners. 
Both are in the line of progress. 

During the development the system of govern- 
ment has been such that the control of legislation 
and administration has been in the few, except that 
in Oregon, South Dakota, and Switzerland the 
people are in power. Outside these countries the 
ruling few are principally the monopolists—those 
who have found it exceedingly profitable to in- 
vest in politics, thus securing ‘legal’ privileges 
unknown tothe people and in violation of their 
rights. 

These monopolists have controlled and do con- 
trol legislation. Proof of it is the ‘‘legal’’ privi- 
leges secured and the continuance of them, which 
now include a swarm of industrial, financial, and 
commercial trusts. 

All of this is familiar to everyone. The features 
that are not usually understood are some of the 
ways in which the few rule. 

The ruling few use the popular forms of govern- 
ment as far as they can, but wherever necessity 
compels they set them aside For example, the 
trusts can not be legalized for the people wouldn’t 
tolerate it, so the machinery in the judicial depart- 
ment is such that few suits are started against them. 
All political parties while in office are equally bad. 
It is the system that must be changed. The direct 
ballot must be installed. 

But the mere continuation of the unlawful monop- 
olies has not been sufficient. The contest with 
the growing power of organized wage-earners has 
caused the monopolists and other large capitalists 
to induce the courts to take away the right of trial 
by jury. This abolition of trial of criminal charges 
by the people lodging it in a judge, an appointee 
of the ‘‘machine’’ and in violation of the consti- 
tutional guarantee of trial by jury, was brought 


about by issuing injunctions, forbidding wage- 
earners to do that which the laws had already de- 
clared to be unlawful, the object being to arrest 
for contempt of court, thereby abolishing trial by 
the people, also preventing a review of facts by 
a higher court. 

The people have allowed all this to occur, and 
the powers that be went a step further. The courts 
began to declare unlawful that which had been 
lawful; for example, the judges began to declare 
that certain specified persons should not speak to 
certain others, nor mail them a postal card or other 
writing. 

Thus the judges were installed as /awmakers. 
And on petition of an attorney and without notice 
to the wage-earners these judges issue warrants of 
arrest for violation of the injunctions, landing the 
wage-earners in jail where they must lie until the 
court’s convenience to try the case. There are no 
witnesses, merely the bare accusation by an ap- 
pointee of the corporation interested. 

The use of this system is frequently sufficient to 
defeat the wage-earners. If it is not sufficient, then 
the guilt or innocence of the accused is determined 
by the judge who issued the injunction—jury trial 
is abolished, and the judge’s verdict as to ques- 
tions of fact can not be reviewed in a higher court. 

Even this perversion of constitutional govern- 
ment is not the worst: the courts began to issue 
blanket injunctions. There is no naming of de- 
fendants, but the officers of the court can arrest 
whoever they choose, charging them with viola- 
tions of the injunction. 

This even did not reach the limit, for military 
forces have been called in certain cases and orders 
issued that no man holding a union card should be 
employed. Thus the military forces of the govern- 
ment have been used in attempts to break up the 
organizations of wage-earners. This has occurred 
in Idaho and Colorado. And militarism will con- 
tinue to be extended as rapidly as corporate inter- 
ests feel that they are strong enough to attempt it 
unless it is checked by the people by installing the 
referendum system. 

But even the use of the military power to break 
up trade unions is not the worst. In Utah, Colo- 
rado, and Illinois the instructions of the people by 
referendum vote have been openly and deliberately 
ignored by the legislatures. 

And in Colorado the next step was taken, that of 
forcibly compelling the duly elected sheriff, cor- 
oner, and justices of the peace to resign their 
offices; and the revolutionists wrecked the plant of 
the trade union newspaper and looted the co- 
operative stores of the trade unionists. 

This open rebellion against freedom of the press 
and against popular government and the rights of 
persons and property may at any time extend into 
other states and become national. 

To prevent this likelihood of anarchy, bloodshed, 
and accentuation of class hatred, the conventions 
of the A. F. of L. have insisted upon the installa 
tion of the referendum system in place of the rule 
of the few through machine politics, which in- 
clude the use of millions upon millions of cam- 
paign funds contributed by those who possess 
‘“‘legal’’ privileges. 

To expedite the change from government by in- 
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junction the candidates for congress are each re- 
quested to state for publication whether, if elected, 
they will vote to repeal the pernicious system, re- 
storing trial by jury and taking from the judges 
their legislative powers. 

Facts and further statements concerning govern- 
ment by injunction by a United States judge and 
quotations from an article in the Harvard Law 
Review are in the two succeeding sections. 


Statements by Judge Caldwell, United States Cir- 
cuit Court. 


In Hopkins v. Oxley Stave Cos U. S. Circuit 
Court, November, 1897, 83 Fed. Rep 910, it was 
held that a mere ayreement among men in labor 
organizations to abstain from buying the product 
of a certain firm was an unlawful conspiracy, and 
that an injunction was rightfully granted to pre- 
vent the execution of the agreement. Judge Cald- 
well dissented, saying: 


\ rigid purpose of order and keeping the peace pre- 
sided overall the plans of the labororganizations. Their 
sole pur was a resolute business non-intercourse. . . . 
It is simply and purely a case where the labor organiza- 
tions resolved that they would not purchase or use the 
barrels manufactured by the complainant, or any com- 
imodities packed therein. 


The injustice of holding this unlawful is pointed 
out by Judge Caldwell in the following words : 


While laborers, by application to them of the doc- 
trine we are considering (that of combining together), 
are reduced to individual action, IT IS NOT SO WITH THE 
FORCES ARRAYED AGAINST THEM. . . . Corporations 
and trusts and other combinations of individuals and 
aggregations of capital extend themselves right and left 
through the entire community, boycottingand ye | 
‘irreparable damage’ upon, and crushing out, all smal 
dealersand producers, stifling competition, establishing 
monopolies, reducing the wages of laborers, raising the 
price of food on every man’s table, and of the clothes on 
his back, and of the house that shelters him, and inflict- 
ing on the wage-earners ithe pains and penalties of the 
lockout and black-list, and denying to them the right of 
association and combined action by refusing employ- 
ment to those who are members of labor organizations; 
and all these things are justified asa legitimate result of 
the evolution of industries resulting from new social and 
economic conditions, and of the right of every man to 
carry on his business as he sees fit, and of lawful compe- 
tition. On the other hand, when laborers combine to 
maintain or raise wages, or otherwise better their con- 
ditions, or to protect themselves from oppression, or to 
attempt to overcome com petition with their labor or the 
products of their labor, in order that they may continue 
to have employment and live, their action, however 
open, peaceful, and orderly, is braided asa “conspiracy.” 
Whatis “competition” when done by capital is “‘con- 
spiracy’”’ when done by laborers. 


Such is Judge Caldwell’s characterization of the 
injustice that is being perpetrated. This injustice, 
however, can not be carried into effect except by 
depriving the wage-earners of trial by jury. Says 
Judge Caldwell : 

It is vain to disguise the fact that this desire (for the 
extended use of the injunction) originates in a feeling of 
hostility to trial by jury, a mode of trial which has 
never been popular with the aristocracy of wealth, or 
the corporations and trusts. A distrust of the jury is a 
distrust of the people, and a distrust of the people means 
the overthrow of the government our fathers founded. 


The judge further said : 

It is to the verdicts of the juries and not to the opin- 
ions of the judges that the English people are chiefly in- 
debted forsomeof the most precious rights and liberties. 

He gave two instances of where juries had re- 
fused to convict, though the judges did their best 
to coerce them, one the case of William Penn and 
William Mead, Quaker preachers, whom the jury 
refused to convict for mere preaching; the other 


case cited is that of a bookseller, whose publica- 
tions criticised the administration of public aff. irs. 
And the judge continued : 


English judges of great learning and ability bave 
sided with the crown and the aristocratic classes in op- 
preceing the ple, and denying them those rights and 

iberties to which they had an undoubted right by nat- 

ural law as well asunder their charters of liberties. Tris 
denial had been, in a large measure, rendered saan 
by the firm stand for liberty taken by English ju bb 


Such is the history of the past. But at 
the present time the power of the few has in- 
creased and to such an extent that the right 
of jury trial is abolished in labor disputes, 
and it will be extended to the farmers and 
to all others as concentration continues. 
All the people should unite to restore the 
liberty-giving institution, else all will suf- 
fer. Nature is justin the long run. *‘ None 
are free till all are free.’’ 


Organization Improves the Character and Citizen- 
ship. 

Judge Caldwell, in closing his dissenting opinion, 
said: 

The struggie is constant between the laborers, whose 
labor produces the dividends, and those who enjoy 
them. The manager is tempted to reduce wages to in- 
crease dividends, and the laborers resist the reduction 
and demand living wages. Sometimes the struggle 
reaches the point of open rupture. When it does, the 
only weapons of defense the laborers can appeal to is the 
strike or the boycott, or both. These weapous they have 
an undoubted right to use, so long as they use them ina 

aceabie and orderly manner. This is the only lawful 

imitation upon their use. That limitation is funda- 
mental and must be observed. It was observed in the 
case at bar toits fullest extent. If these weapons are 
withheld from them, then, indeed, are they left naked 
to theirenemies. One ciass of men can not rely for pro- 
tection and the maintenance of their rights upon the 
justice and benevolence of another class, who would 
reap profit from their oppression. They must be in a 
position to compel respect, and make it to the interest 
of their adversary to grant their reasonable and just 
demands, Laborers can only do this by making com- 
mon cause, by organization and collective action; the 
right of organization itself may as well be denied to 
them, if the right of ee and orderly collective ac- 
tion is denied them. It is vital to the public interests as 
well as to laborers that this should not be done. A labor 
organization in itself teaches respect for law and order. 
Conscious obedience to the rules and regulations of the 
organization incuicates a spirit of obedience to all law. 
Orderly collective action can be attained through organ- 


* ization — In its absence we have the ungoverned and 


ungovernable mob. A labor organization improves the 
mental, moral, material, and physical condition of its 
members. It teaches them how best to perform their 
duties, and to become expert in their several callings. 
The great improvement made in the last half century in 
the condition of the wage-earners is due almost exclus- 
ively to the power of these organizations. Sir John Lub- 
k, whose learning and impartiality must be con- 
ceded, ina recent volume (Treasures of Life), ventures to 
predict that *‘the readers of the next generation will be 
not our lawyers, doctors, agmeeery and manufactur- 
ers, but the laborers and mechanics ;” and ifthis predic- 
tion is verified, it will be mainly due to the beneficent 
influence of these organizations. Tostrike them down at 
atime when their adversaries are more powerful than 
they ever werein the history of the world, is to take a 
long step backward into the Dark Ages. It is, indeed, 
the revival of despotism for laborers, and means their 
practical enslavement to great aggregations of capital 
whose greed takes no note of human destitution an 
suffering. Their adversaries combine to act collect- 
ively, and it is not a conspiracy. It is the business 
of the law to see that no man or class of men, under any 
pretext whatever, is granted right or yeveages deni 
to other men or classes of men. The publicorder mus! be 
secured and private rights protected under the Constitu- 
tion and laws without denying to labor, or any other 
class of citizens, their natural and constitutional rights. 
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Let the person and property of every citizen besecurely 
protecied by fixed laws, and speedy punishment follow 
the commission of crime. Let the constitutional mode 
of trial remain inviolate. The necessity for this is illus- 
trated in this case. No American jury could be found 
who would say these defendants were guilty of a *‘con- 
spiracy,” or of making “threats” to injure anyone. Like 
the jury in the Penn case, they would say, *‘Guilty of re- 
fusing to purchase the plaintiff’s barrels and the com- 
modities packed in them only,” and the common sense 
of all mankind would respond that that creates neither 
criminal nor civil liability on anyone. The decree of the 
circuit court should be reversed, and the case remanded 
with instructions to dismiss the bill.” 


Endangering Liberty. 

In the Harvard Law Review, March, 1898, 
Charles Noble Gregory, of the College of Law, 
University of Wisconsin, points out that the 
judges enact criminal law, for they make the 
injunction apply to the public in general, identify- 
ing them in no way ‘‘except by the fact of violating 
the injunction’? Then— 


In the pooenetinee for contempt, punishment is in- 
flicted without indictment, right of counsel, without. be- 
ing confronted with the witnesses, without trial by jury 
or sentence according to unform statute, but at the dis- 
cretion of the judge. The findings of the judge as 
to facts can not be reviewed or examined, however 
erroneous, and this often in matters where his personal 
feeling is most deeply involved since it isapt to be the 
enforcement of his own injunction. 

The writer traces, also, the movement in con- 
gress to restore the liberty-giving institution, and 
adds: 

It is hoped that some adequate and reasonable 
measure may be enacted by .which at leasta review, 
upon its merits, of proceedings so deeply affecting the 
liberty of citizens may be had, and that at least as 
efficient safeguards may surround the person as are 
provided for property rights. It is not especially pleasant 
to reflect that each of us enjoys his right of liberty on 
sufferance, subject to the caprice of any judge or court com- 
missioner of the jurisdiction, and that in case of capricious 
wrong it would bea happy accident if he could get the 
matter before the superior courts in such a manner as to 
permit them to correct injustice; yet thatseems hardly a 
misstatement of the present condition of the law, except 
as Statutes have modified it. 


Mr. Gompers, in speaking for the Anti-Injunc- 
tion Bill before the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, March, 1904, said: 


I know that there are some men in our country 
who today not only believe but declare that the 
Declaration of Independence is nothing more or 
less than a string of glittering generalties. That 
may be true for those who, as my friend Furuseth 
so aptly describes them, live in the house of Have; 


but for the great mass of the people of our country 
who work and who help to produce the great 
wealth of our country and who, after all, in the 
last analysis, form the basic foundation for the 
strength of our country, it means something more. 
To us the Declaration of Independence not only 
gave birth to a newand a wonderful nation of 
people, but it gave to the whole world a new 
meaning of the rights of man. 

Among the means to secure the largest degree 
of liberty and happiness are the guarantees of the 
right of free assemblage and free speech and a 
free press. Why are these three rights guaranteed 
in the constitution of our country; why are they 
mentioned there as being inviolable? Why are 


they mentioned there with the declaration that 
they shall never be abridged ? The fathers of our 
country who framed the constitution certainly had 
in mind something. What was it? They meant 
that there shouid be in the United States of 
America for all time to come a means by which 
the people under any and all circumstances should 
have a right to assemble freely, to speak their 
minds freely, whether by spoken words or by 
printed pamphlet or newspaper. And why was 
this guaranteed? Not simply to say something 
very prettily about King George the Fourth. These 
guarantees were not placed in the constitution 
simply that the people of the country might for 
all time laud George Washington. 

These guarantees were not placed in the consti- 
tution that the people should always praise the 
name of Grover Cleveland or Theodore Roosevelt. 
They were placed there that if the people of the 
United States desired to say anything against 
those in authority or power that they should have 
the right to say so. 7hey were placed there for the 
purpose of guaranteeing to the people the right of 
protesting against existing conditions. Gentlemen, 
there are two ways by which existing wrongs are 
changed. One is by the process of the French 
revolution; the other by the plan of the Anglo- 
Saxons. One is by bloody riot and revolution; 
the other by free assemblage and free expression 
of the judgment and the conscience and calling 
upon the men of our country and our time to try 
and remedy the wrongs that exist. 

And if, perchance, the opponents may answer 
that the wrongs are imaginary, that they are sim- 
ply the creations of the vaporings of the diseased 
minds of the labor agitators, if that be so they 
will soon die out. You would have nothing to fear. 
There is nothing that can last that is not based 
upon good, hard, common sense. There is nothing 
that can last that is not based upon justice and 
right. Our opponents have been trying within re- 
cent years with all the power that they can muster, 
with all their accumulated millions, with all their 
injunctions, with all their attempts at bribery and 
corruption, with all their attempts at suborning 
men in the ranks of labor, to crush out the organi- 
zations of labor; and yet I say that there is noth- 
ing that can endure but what is just and right. 
How well they have succeeded is attested by the 
fact that we have grown out of all proportion, 
despite their antagonism of all sorts. In connec- 
tion with this there is brought to my mind the 
remark of the Irishman, when speaking of the 
Britisher who plucked the shamrock. The Irish- 
man said, ‘‘ The faster you pluck them the thicker 
they grow.”’ 

Or, I might, perhaps, say that every time you 
try to make a martyr of a man you will simply 
make ten union men for the one you have tried to 
destroy. 

We do not come here, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, before this committee and argue for the pass- 
age of this bill simply for the good it is going to 
do the labor movement; not by any means. I 
want to say to you, gentlemen, as a matter of fact, 
that there has never yet been an injunction issued 
in a labor dispute that you have not intensified 
the feeling of hostility of the men on strike a hun- 
dredfold, and you have created a feeling of soli- 
darity so intense that you yourselves do not under- 
stand it. 

The main purpose that we have in advocating 


| 
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the passage of this bill is that there are some of our 
labor men whom we do not want to have go to 
jail. No, we do not want to go to jail. 

We have been told that the bill if enacted would 
be unconstitutional. Well, that has been the last 
cry of the opposition about every reform bill that 
has ever been passed by congress. Now, if the gen- 
tlemen who oppose this bill believe that it would 
be unconstitutional, why exercise themselves so 
much about it? 

Our opponents, of course, agree that it is lawful 
to strike, to strike as an individual or collectively. 
It is perfectly lawful, perfectly lawful now. It was 
not always lawful, and the predecessors of the 
gentlemen who now oppose this bill occupied ex- 
actly the same position that they now do when we 
sought the modification of the laws of conspiracy, 
so far as they apply to strikes, the right to strike, 
to quit wotk, to seek a new employer, to seek bet- 
ter conditions. It is not so long ago when it was a 
conspiracy to strike; it was not so long ago when it 
was unlawful. 

I think it almost superfluous to say that the 
charge that the leaders of »rganized labor either 
teach or encourage the commission of violence or 
crime is a base fabrication and unworthy even of 
the gentlemen who oppose this bill. The men who 
form largely the employers of labor of the country 
know that that is not true, and the gentlemen who 
have given vent to that utterance know in their 
heart of hearts that that is not true, and that the 
men who are so-called the leaders of labor either in 
their respective trades or in the general labor 
movement. have done and are doing their best to 
prevent any violence of any sort, either by an in- 
dividual man or by any number of them, union or 
non-union. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have asked 
the last congress, as we have asked the congress 
before, to pass this bill, to enact it into law. Last 
year it passed the House of Representatives by a 
unanimous vote. From what I can learn, I believe 
that had there been an opportunity to act upon it, 
it would have passed the Senate in spite of all that 
was urged against it by our opponents. For I am 
sure, that after all, there is in the legal profession 
asense of justice, the desire to attain the right; 
there is a fundamental principle that is in the 
mind of every man who attains his degree as a 
member of the legal profession, and that is to de- 
fend the right. He may in some particular case 
appear fora client and argue a side which is re- 
pugnant to him for the moment to advocate that 
in which he does not entirely believe; but he must, 
if he be true to his profession, be devoted to the 
right. 

We are fully persuaded that this bill is for the 
right. It is for justice, it is in the interest of right 
and in the interest of justice. It isin the line of 
the evolutionary progress of the social develop- 
ment and the economic development of our 
country. 

The American organized workmen realize the 
conditions by which they are surrounded and con- 
fronted. They understand the great concentrations 
of industry and combinations of wealth. They 
have realized the fact that individually they have 
no opportunity either to defend their own rights, 
to redress a grievance, or to attain an improvement 
in their condition. 

_ They understand that if they expect ameliora- 
tion today or tomorrow and for the time to come, 
to preserve their manhood and integrity and in- 
dependence and sovereignty, they must organize 
and unite and federate. 


ADDITIONAL ARGUMENTS AGAINST GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION. 


Our limited space prevents further reprint of argu- 
ments against governmentby injunction. The following 
references are toa few of the many articles and addresses 
that are specially able and strong: 

THE PROPER SPHERE FOR INJUNCTIONS, by Hon. 
Edward J. Livernash, July number AMERICAN F EDERA- 
TIONIST, 1904. 

THE TENDENCY TO INDUSTRIAL ABSOLUTISM, by Mr. 
Andrew Furuseth, representing the International Sea- 
man’s Union of America, before the House Committee 
of the Judiciary, pages 614-621, hearings January 13 to 
March 22, 1904. 

IMPROPER USES OF INJUNCTIONS, by H. R. Fuller. 
legislative representative of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, hearings above quoted, pages 449-591. 

THE MODERN USE OF INJUNCTIONS, by F. J. Stimson, 
LL B., lecturer, Harvard University, published in 
Political Science Quarterly, June, 1895, republished in 
hearings above quoted, pages 591-596. 

INJUNCTIONS IN LABOR DISPUTES. Committee report 
to Social Reform Club, New York City, with appendix. 
Republished in hearings above quoted, pages 14, 

AGGRESSIONS OF THE FEDERAL COURT. Annual ad- 
dress of president of Georgia Bar Association, July 7, 


+ eae W. Aiken. Hearings above quoted, pages 
Wi. 


GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION, by William H. Dunbar, 
A. M., LL. B. Publication of American Economic Asso- 
ciation. 

EDITORIALS IN AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, by Sam- 
uel Gompers, May, 193, page 362; April, 1902, page 180; 
May, 1902, page 254; June, 1902, page 295; July, 1902, page 
870; March, 1901, page 8; May, 1901, page 165. 





COORDINATE TOPICS. 


ATTEMPTS BY LEGISLATIVE BODIES TO OUTLAW OR- 
GANIZED LABOR, Editorial in AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
Ist, May, 1908, page 367; June, 1903, pages 470-472. 

DAMAGE SvuITS—NEW DEVICE TO ATTEMPT ORGAN- 
IZED LABOR’S DISRUPTION. Editorial in AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, June, 1908, page 466. 

AGAINST COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. Editorials in 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, April, 1901, page 120; May, 
1901, page 160; June, 1901, page 214; Annual Address to 
Convention of 1901, see Proceedings of Convention. 
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EIGHT HOUR DAY IN GOVERNMENT CONTRACT WORK. 


BILL AND ARGUMENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


All Who Believe in a Civilization That Keeps Pace With Industrial Improvements 
Are Requested to Help Secure the Enactment of This Bill 
During the Coming Session of Congress. 


EIGHT HOUR BILL. ~ 


House Bill No. 8134, Fifty-eighth Congress, second session. 


A BILL limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the 
United States, or for any territory, or for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
ofthe United States Of America in Congress ussembled, That 
every contract hereafter made to which the United 
States, any territory, or the District of Columbia is a 
party, and every such contract made for or on behalf of 
the United States, or any Territory, or said District, 
which may require or involve the employment of labor- 
ers or mechanics, shall contain a provision that no 
laborer or mechanic doing any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract, in the employ of the contractor or 
any subcontractor contracting for any part of said work 
contemplsted, shall be required or permitted to work 
more than eight hours in any one calendar day upon 
such work; and every such contract shall stipulate a 
penalty for each violation of such provision in such con- 
tract of five dollars for each laborer or mechanic, for 
every calendar day in which heshall be required or per- 
mitted to labor more than eight hou‘s upon such work; 
and any officer or person designated as inspector of the 
work to be performed under any such contract, or to aid 
in enforcing the fulfillment thereof, shall upon observa- 
tion or investigation forthwith report to the proper 
officer of the United States, or of any territory, 
or of the District of Columbia, all violations 
of the provisions in this act directed to be made in 
every such contract, together with the names of each 
laborer or mechanic violating such stipulation and the 
day of such violation, and the amount of the penalties 
imposed according to the stipulation in any such con- 
tract shall be directed to be withheld by the officer or 
person whose duty it shall be to approve the payment 
of the moneys due under such contract, whether the 
violation of the provisions of such contract is by the 
contractor, orany subcontractor. Any contractor or sub- 
contractor aggrieved by the withholding of any penalty 
as hereinbefore provided shall have the right to appeal 
to the head of the department making the contract, or 
in the case of a contract made by the District of Colum- 
bia to the Commissioners thereof, who shall have power 
to review the action imposing the penalty, and from 
such final order whereby a contractor or subcontractor 
may be aggrieved by the imposition of the penalty here- 
inbefore provided, such contractor or subcontractor may 
appeal to the Court of Claims, which shall have jurisdic- 
tion to hear and decide the matter in like manner as in 
other cases before said court. 

Nothing in this act shall apply to contracts for trans- 


portation by land or water, or for the transmission of 
intelligence, or for such materials or articles as may 
usually be bought in open market, whether made to 
conform to particular specifications or not, or for the 
purchase of supplies by the government whether manu- 
factured to conform to particular specifications or not. 
The proper officer on behalf of the United States, any 
territory, or the District of Columbia may waive the pro- 
visions and stipulations in this act during time of war or a 
time when war is imminent, or in any case when in 
the opinion of the inspector or other officer in charge any 
great emergency exists. No penalties shall be imposed for 
any violation of such provisions in such contract due to any 
emergency caused by fire, famine, or flood, by danger to life 
or to property, or by other extraordivary event or con- 
dition. Nothing in this act shall be construed to repeal 
or modify chapter three hundred and fifty-two of the 
laws of the Fifty-second Congress, approved August first, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-two. 


Hearings upon the above bill were had before 
the Committee on Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, and action thereon deferred until the 
December session of congress. Extracts from the 
hearing before the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the United States Senate are as follows: 


{Extracts of arguments before Com mittee on Education 
and Labor of the United States Senate, Second Session 
Fifty-eighth Congress. ] 


ARGUMENT OF SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Mr. Chairman and Senators, this bill now under 
consideration before your committee has been in 
more extensive form before the three last congresses 
of the United States. The Committee on Labor of 
the House of Representatives had extended hear- 
ings upon the bill and each time reported it favor- 
ably. Each time the bill was passed by the House 
of Representatives by a practically unanimous vote. 
The opinions of the committee accompanying the 
favorable reports are, in themselves, valuable and 
historic documents, contributing much to the en- 
lightenment upon this question of the shorter 
workday and the question as to the advisability, 
economy, and constitutionality of the bill. 

In like manner the bill was considered by the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor of the 
various congresses, and was reported favorably by 
that committee. The reports accompanying the 
favorable recommendations of the Senate commit- 
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tee for the passage of the bill are of equal impor- 
tance and value. The bill never came before the 
United States Senate on the proposition for its 
enactment or otherwise. At one time, in the Fifty- 
sixth Congress, I believe it came once to the atten- 
tion of the Senate when it was supplanted by the 
naval appropriation bill which was then an essen- 
tial measure, and as it was only a few days before the 
close of the session it took precedence and side- 
tracked our bill. We have every reason to believe, 
and we feel confident that 7f the bill had at any 
lime come before the Senate upon a motion for its 
enactment in proper order,1t would have passed 
the Senate and would have received the approval of 
President McKinley and now be a law. 1 believe 
there is no doubt about that in the minds of any- 
one who is familiar with the history of this legis- 
lation. President McKinley, in his message to con- 
gress in 1900, took especial pains to refer to the ex- 
tension of the eight hour law. 


The Department of Commerce and Labor has 
within the past ten days issued a statistical abstract 
containing a table of figures showing the extent 
of the export trade of the United States within the 
past ten years, and it shows that, notwithstanding 
the agreement in statement by the employers who 
have opposed this bill, that ¢he hours of labor have 
heen reduced within recent years, and that the trade 
of the United States has during that time increased 
more than 100 per cent. It shows that the United 
States is now the leading export nation of the 
world. I might say, just at this moment, that a 
country in which the hours of labor are long and 
the wages of the workmen are low is never a great 
manufacturing and exporting country. England 
is second in her export trade. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN. Have you a copy of 
that report? 

Mr. GOMPERS. Yes, sir! 

The table is as follows: 


The total exports were— 


In 
In 
In 
In 


. $876,108 
. , 102, 


781 
248 


Some of the opponents of the bill have stated 
that if the hours of labor are curtailed you will 
interfere with the foreign trade, upon which they 
say the American workmen now so largely depend 
for their employment. When we asked for a 
reduction of the hours of labor some years ago, 
we were met by the argument that we should not 
endeavor to secure a shorter workday because we 
were then building up a foreign market. Now that 
the foreign market is established we are admonished 
not to ask for a reduction in the hours of labor for 
fear of the loss of that market. 

With the reduction in the hours of labor oppor- 
tunity comes, and the necessity arises for the 
introduction of the highest and best developed 
machinery. In countries where the hours of labor 
are long and wages are low the most primitive 
methods of mauufacture obtain. /¢ is only possible 
in high-wage countries and in countries where the 
hours of labor are short to successfully introduce 


and operate highly developed machinery and pro- 
pelling forces for machinery. 


ARGUMENT OF JAMES DUNCAN. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN. . . . Speaker Henderson, of the 
House of Representatives, strongly favored this 
bill. Speaker Reed did the same thing. President 
McKinley did the same thing. He not only 
favored this so-called vicious legislation when he 
was President of the United States, but long before 
his name had been seriously mentioned for that 


position. 


A great deal has been said before this committee 
and before the committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives about the scope and purpose of this bill. 
We have been told that it affects the laborer in the 
cotton field and the lumber, which may eventually 
find its way into vessels built for the United States, 
and it has been suggested that it might even affect 
the mules that haul the lumber or any other ma- 
terial required for public buildings. It has also 
been said that our proposition is class legislation. 
If it is class legislation it has been so since 1868, 
and it has been favored by almost every president 
of the United States since that time. 

No president made a stronger effort to have the 
purposes of the eight hour bill carried into effect 
than did President Grant during both adminis- 
trations. The bill since then has been somewhat 
amended, but the original law showed the tendency 
of the government at that time. Following the 
great building era that took place in the United 
States at the close of the civil war, it was expected 
that most of the work for the government would be 
done by direct employment, and most of the great 
buildings that were erected at that time were 
erected under the day-work system, and not by 
contractors and subcontractors. You take the 
State, War, and Navy Department building, the 
New York postoffice, and other buildings of that 
kind, built during the Grant administration, and 
you will find that the idea of congress was 
that the work should be done by direct employ- 
ment. At that time they alsothought the arsenals 
and navy yards would be used by the government 
to build war vessels direct instead of by contract. 

For that reason the original bill was not drafted 
in the way we find it necessary to have the bill 
drafted at the present time. That is to say, only 
by inference did it refer to contractors and sub- 
contractors. Later on those interested, finding that 
the old 15 per cent system for management did not 
make them millionaires fast enough, used their 
influence to have government work done by con- 
tract. As soon as the contract system com- 
menced it was ruled by government officials that 
the law passed in 1868 did not include the em- 
ployment of men by contractors and subcontractors. 

The decisions given by the attorneys-general and 
by other government officers had the effect on the 
eight hour law even as amended and approved 
while Mr. Cleveland was president, that it only 
applied to contractors and subcontractors for gov- 
ernment work, provided the men were employed 
upon a lot or dock that was the property of the 
government. Therefore, if a contractor were to 
build a postoffice and prepared his material 50 
feet away from the site of the building the 
law did not affect the employment of labor for 
that building ; but when he brought the mate- 
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rial to the lot where the building was to be erected 
the law did apply. The purpose of the labor 
organizations since those decisions has been to 
place contractors and subcontractors on govern- 
ment work on the same plane and in the same 
position with reference to the government as they 
already were upon government docks and sites. 
That is the whole story from the beginning to 
the end; and all side issues which have been 
brought in, show that those who present them 
have but very little knowledge of what they speak. 

I hold in my hand the United States Government 
Advertiser, in which page after page is found of 
advertisements for supplies for the different 
branches of the government. There has been no 
objection raised since 1879, when President Grant 
declared this law to be in effect, that it was wrong 
for the government to advertise for supplies in this 
manner. 

The men who are employed in the different navy 
yards and arsenals of the country by direct em- 
ployment are upon the eight hour basis, and the 
government purchases in the open market supplies 
that are used by those men. Our bill says that 
the men employed by the contractors and sub- 
contractors for the government shall work eight 
hours a day, in the same manner exactly as 
the government now hires men directly to work 
eight hoursa day. It says that they may purchase 
supplies in the — market, exactly in the same 
way that the different governmental departments 
are advertising and purchasing them at the present 
time, and as they have been doing for a third of a 
century, without any objection upon the part of 


those gentlemen who come here and say that this- 


bill is vicious. 


The idea that because a man has an extra hour 
of time he is going to spend it in a saloon is all 
bosh. Statistics prove the opposite to be true. 


If it is just and proper, and we hold it is, that 
people employed directly by the government, under 
the existing law, should work an eight hour day, 
then it is logical and fair for the government to 
also say that for such part of its work as is per- 
formed by contractors and subcontractors the same 
conditions shall prevail. 


ARGUMENT OF JAMES O'CONNELL. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN. — 

One of the strong objections made by those upon 
the other side to this bill is the fact that it pro- 
hibits working overtime. They claim that it dis- 
criminates against the right of a man to earn more 
money and to work longer if he desires; that it is 
un-American because it is discrimination. 

All of our agreements in the trade with which I 
am thoroughly familiar ask for extra compensation 
for overtime. In the ordinary evening hours we 
ask for time and a half, and for later hours double 
time, and for holidays and Sundays double time. 
We do not ask that because we are desirous of get- 
ting extra compensation for the labor, but we ask 
it because we believe that by taxing, to some ex- 
tent, unnecessary overtime it will be discouraged. 
It is not the desire of the wage workers of this 
country to work, by agreement or otherwise, 
more than a regular stipulated number of hours a 
day. I worked for 25 years in various machine shops 
throughout the country and am thoroughly fa- 


miliar with the trade. I know of the many subter- 
fuges the workmen will yo toin order to be ex- 
cused from working overtime. Almost every con- 
ceivable thing the human mind can think of will 
be brought forward in order to try to make an ex- 
cuse to the employer to prevent working extra 
time. 

Objection is also made to stopping at a specific 
time, and because the workingmen are prohibited 
from working longer than just eight hours a day. 
It is claimed that, as a result, the employer may 
suffer great loss by having tostop work at an 
exact moment. That point has been very strongly 
argued before the committee in the House and be- 
fore this committee by representatives of the vari- 
ous iron and steel industries, and by some of the 
representatives who are not particularly interested 
in the legislation because of having secured con- 
tracts with the government, and do not expect to 
secure contracts, as they are not working in the 
line of government contracts. / know of no 
specific case, to which the exceptions of the bill 
do not apply, where the requirement of stopping 
the work ata given time, or of changing the men 
ata given time, would be any greater hardship 
upon the employer under an eight hour obligation 
than it would under the present svstem, whether it 
be a nine or ten hour day, or whatever the limit of 
a day's labor may be. 

An illustration has been given by some of these 
gentlemen that is applicable to a foundry where 
they are melting iron and steel when atmospheric 
conditions would sometimes interfere with the 
proper heating of metal. They assert that the 
metal might not be properly heated at a certain 
time in order to be poured, and as a result the men 
might have to work a few moments longer in order 
to successfully pour the iron and to save loss to 
the firm. That might be true in a number of in- 
stances. Such cases might arise, but they would 
arise no more under the application of the eight 
hour day than they would under the application 
of the nine or ten hour day. The business would 
so arrange itself and the men would so arrange 
themselves that the loss suffered by the employer 
would not be as much under the provisions of this 
bill for an eight hour day as it is under the hap- 
hazard way of working that is adopted today. The 
naval gun factory at Wattieapen is one of the 
best regulated plants employing mechanics in the 
United States. It is an institution that has in its 
employ the very best skill of any plant in the 
United States. 

In the testimony given by Captain Pendleton 
before the naval committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives he makes application for an appropria- 
tion for the enlargement of his foundry. He knows 
full well that he will be expected to comply exactly 
with the eight hour law in force at the Washington 
gun factory, because it is in force there now every 
day. He knows full well that if he secures the en- 
largement of his foundry and of his cupola facil- 
ities he will have to so arrange his business that 
the eight hour day shall apply. The present law 
does not permit the men in that yard to work 
more than eight hoursa day. They do not work 
eight hours and a minute, but they work an abso- 
lute eight hour day, and they work three shifts of 
eight hourseach. There is no difficulty whatever 
experienced in doing that. Captain Pendleton is a 
practical man. He has had charge of that yard for 
a number of years and has made a careful study of 
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its requirements, and he knows that when he ap- 
plies for an enlargement of his foundry facilities 
it will have to be operated on the eight hour basis. 
If he believed that the government would suffer 
loss by it, it seems to me, as a practical propo- 
sition, that he would not ask for an appropriation 
to enlarge that foundry so that he might be able 
to produce nearly all the castings they desire at 
the naval gun factory. 

Another illustration of the liability to loss cited 
by the opponents of this bill is that in the great 
machine shops of the country the machines are 
started at a certain time to do a certain work, and 
that before the operation is completed it may be an 
hour, or two hours, or eight hours, perhaps, 
longer than a regular day’s work. They say that if 
the operation was stopped during that time it 
would be liable to entail damage to the article be- 
ing manufactured an: loss to the employer by 
spoiling the output. 7hat ts true. There are such 
cases in machine shops in this country. There is 
scarcely a day in a machine shop in the United 
States when ou some particular job the tools 
working on it could not be stopped ; but the men 
can be changed without loss or trouble. In the 
Washington navy yard the boring of guns is one 
of the finest pieces of work to be performed in 
that shop, or in any machine shopin this country. 

There is scarcely a day in the three hundred and 
odd working days in the yearin which the men do 
not change at the expiration of the eight hour day 
without interfering with the operation of the ma- 
chine. In boring a cylinder, if the tool is stopped 
and started again a ridge in the cylinder may be 
left by dropping the bar or by the jar in stopping 
it, and it would not make a perfect job. But in my 
own personal experience, on at least 500 different 
occasions, such work has been performed by 
another man coming in and taking my place, or 
by my coming in and taking the place of another 
man, while the machine goes on. There is no 
liability of loss whatever to the employer. That is 
the practical method of operation taking place 
every day in machine shops and in other manu- 
facturing plants all over this country. It is an 
every-day occurrence. 


Details of A. F. of L. System for Questioning Candi- 
dates for Congress and Legislatures. 


ORIGIN OF SYSTEM. 


In his address to the annual convention of the 
order at Scranton, December 5, 1901, the president 
of the A. F. of L. said: 


One of the great ills from which the political morale of 
our country suffers is the pirty domination, which in 
turn is usually dominatei by a political boss. We find 
our people arrayed in parties against each other, when, 
in truth, many find themselves in sympathy with 
measures for which the opposite party is the sponsor. 
Under the party system, which implies the party boss, 
that which is supposed to be the lesser of the two evils is 
chosen, TO STAND FOR MEASURES AND PRINCIPLES, SO 
THAT WE AS WORKERS MAY HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY OF 
PETITIONING FOR FAVORABLE OR VETOING VICIOUS 
LEGISLATION, AND EACH QUESTION OR MEASURE 
BEING DETERMINED UPON ITS SPECIFIC MERITS OR 
DEMERITS, ARE SOME OF THE CAUSES UPON WHICH THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR PREDICATES ITS 


DEMAND FCR DIRECT LEGISLATION BY THE INITIATIVE 
AND REFERENDUM. 


Some advance in this direction has been gained 
ata few points. The A. F. of L. conventions have 
ordered action favorable to this system. 

A few years ago the people of Winnetka, III., in- 
augurated a system by which they have secured 
the practical application of direct legislation, 
WITHOUT ANY CHANGE IN THE WRITTEN CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE STATE OR THE LOCAL CHARTER. 
In view of the successful experiment there, it has 
been deemed advisable to issue an address to the 
organized workers of the country, calling their at- 
tention to the methods employed at Winnetka, 
and suggesting a like experiment in their re- 
spective municipalities. 


Extra Number of American Federationist, January, 
1902, Describing System for Questioning Candi- 
dates—Far-reaching Results. 


In pursuance of the instruction by the Scranton 
convention of the A. F. of L.,the Winnetka sys- 
tem was explained in an extra number of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. This bas been widely 
circulated, two editions having been published. 
Highly commendatory notices of the treatment of 
the subject were received from the foremost men 
in the economic, social, and political reform move- 
ments in the continent. 

Among all classes the development of sentiment 
for majority rule has been very rapid. For example, 
the Episcopal Church National Congress of 1902 
devoted half a day to the moral aspects of the 
referendum. 


Majority Rule Movement Established In Canada. 


The extra number of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST has been the means of starting a move- 
ment in Canada, which is far along. Toronto 
abolished ‘‘ machine ’’ rule January 1, 1903. More 
than a majority of the aldermen and the mayor 
were questioned and pledged themselves to vote 
for rules of procedure for the optional referendum 
and the direct initiative. The movement was con- 
ducted by organized labor in connection with 
other reforin bodies. 

A few months later the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress declared as follows: 

Resolved, That we rejoice to learn of the fact that the 
farmers’ association of Ontario, in convention assembled, 
has officially accepted and endorsed the principle of 
direct legislation by the initiative and referendum, 
Agriculture and labor having united on this important 
question, it must soon become an issue in practical 
politics, 


And we recommend that our delegates should make 
an organized effort to pledge municipal and other can- 
didates to support, in their councils, ete., the passage of 
rules of procedure providing for the adoption of the 
initiative and referendum; such pledging to be done, 
through labor unions and other associations, wherever 
local circumstances are favorable. 


The above resolution was enacted September 23, 
1903. The following January at the Toronto muni- 
cipal election the federation for majority rule 
questioned candidates again, and again the council 
and mayor were pledged to majority rule. In other 
cities in Canada the movement is gaining headway. 
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Australia and Other Foreign Countries. 


In Australia, also, and in all the other democratic 
communities of the world copies of the majority 
rule number of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
have been sent. The leaven is working. Letters 
have been published from Australia commending 
the questioning of candidates and the advisory 
initiative as the entering wedge for full popular 
government. 


Self-Emancipation of American Cities. 


Soon after the publication of the extra number 
the president and secretary of the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor issued a circular letter to 
affiliated bodies, calling attention to the plan for 
self-emancipation of cities, urging that in each 
city in the state the unions take steps to question 
the candidates for aldermen and mayor. In Texas 


the convention of the State Federation of Labor ° 


appointed a committee to push the questioning in 
cities. 

In Detroit the extension of franchises for pri- 
vate ownership and control of the street railways 
was prevented by a proposal to apply the Win- 
netka system—the advisory referendum. Later the 
common council adopted the system, and at the 
next election the aldermanic candidates were 
—. The results in Detroit, up to a recent 

ate, are stated by the municipal league of that 
city as follows: 


Results of Advisory Referendum in Detroit. 


“The amendment to the rules of procedure adopted by 
the common council two years ago, granting an optional 
referendum on all franchise ordinances, was unani- 
mously readopted this year and observed by the common 
council with the same good faith. The optional referen- 
dum permits an expression of the wishes of the voters 
before the ordinance is passed, when 5 per cent of the 
qualified electors by —. ask for it within 30 days 
after third reading. These rules thus give the people, 
when they choose to exercise the privilege, an equal 
opportunity with the corporation or the promoter to let 
their wishes be known to the common council, Under 
such rules the people themselves, only, are to blame if 
undesirable or harmful franchises are granted, while the 
aldermen deserve and receive the credit due for enact- 
ments that redound to the public good. The franchise 
speculators’ and trust promoters’ indorsement is lacking, 
otherwise the approval of these rules would be practi- 
cally unanimous. The members of the common council 
and their constituents, so far as your committee learns, 
earnestly approve these amended rules of procedure that 
place them in closer touch. The general public’s partici- 
pation in the consideration of franchise problems is 
stimulated thereby, for the optional referendum rules 
give the qualified voters, when they desire it, the oppor- 
tunity to formally express theirapproval or disapproval 
of a franchise-granting ordinance, before the ordinance 
is finally passed upon, a privilege heretofore denied the 
grantor—the public—but always given the grantee—the 
promoter, or the franchise-seeking corporation. With 
these rules in force the chance for the passage of ill- 
advised or oppressive franchise ordinances appears 
remote.” 


The success, then, of the advisory referendum is 
unquestioned. 

The system is in operation also at Geneva, III. 

In Chicago, Ill., the terms of one-half the 
aldermen expire each year. At the April election, 
1902, the 182aldermanic candidates were questioned 
by Chicago Federation for Majority Rule under the 
auspices of the president of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor and other referendum advocates, and a 
majority of the aldermen elected were pledged— 
pledged to obey the will of the majority when ex- 
pressed at the polls, and pledged to vote to install 
the advisory referendum as to franchises. These 
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pledges, combined with other favorable conditions, 
prevented the extension of railway franchises, 
which had they been put through would have 
netted the special privilegists some $60,000,000, it 
is estimated. 

Only one-half the Chicago common council 
were elected in 1902. In the campaign the follow- 
ing year more than a majority of the aldermen 
elected pledged themselves, as the result of ques- 
tioning, to obey the will of the majority when ex- 
pressed at the polls. The people had voted on the 
street railway question at the spring election of 
1902 under a statute of the state providing an 
advisory initiative. The people’s vote was for public 
ownership of the street railways and electric lights, 
and for direct nominations. This was two years ago. 
Again they have voted on public ownership of the 
street railways, the result being 2'%4 to 1 in favor 
of public ownership. 

In Texas the citizens of Waco established the 
advisory referendum as to franchises. San Antonio 
also adopted the advisory system, followed by a 
recent amendment of the charter establishing the 
complete system. 

In many other cities there are movements for 
questioning candidates, 

The successes above described have most of them 
been published in the proceedings of the National 
Municipal Ownership Convention, held in New 
York City last February, also in the proceedings of 
the League of American Municipalities, and in the 
sagem of the National Municipal League. 

he Direct Legislation Record and other publica- 
tions have noted the movement. 

Thus the questioning of candidates in cities has 
become an established institution. The unions in 
a city, at little expense, question the candidates as 
to the immediate establishment of majority rule 
and thereby free the city from machine rule and 
its accompanying evils, at the same time strength- 
ening the union in the sentiments of the mem- 
bers and the public at large and demonstrating also 
an effective political system separate and apart 
from party politics. 


Questioning of Candidates for Legislature—im- 
mediate Successes—Four State Conventions 
Reversed, 

After the Scranton convention and before the 
publication of the extra number there was held the 
annual convention of the Missouri Federation of 
Labor. A resolution was adopted for the question- 
ing of candidates, the demand being for the sub- 
mission of a constitutional amendment for the 
referendum and the initiative. A questioning com- 
mittee was provided to consist of the legislative 
committee of the State Federation of Labor and a 
committee of three from each of the central 
unions. 

So effective was this joint committee system that 
the state convention of the party in power prom- 
ised that if continued in office it would place be- 
fore the people the desired amendment, whereas 
the preceding year, before the plan for questioning 
candidates had been adopted, the workingmen’s 
petition for an opportunity to vote upon more 
power in themselves through the adoption of the 
referendum and the initiative was unheeded. In 
the words of the president of the State Federation 
of Labor: ‘‘ We might as well have addressed our 
petitions to wooden Indians.’’ 
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The Missouri system for questioning candidates 
was placed in print by the Non-Partisan Federa- 
tion for Majority Rule, the chairman of which 
compiled the extra number of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. This non-partisan organization 
mailed copies of the Missouri system to leading 
officers in the state federations of labor, and in 
the following states the annual convention of the 
federations of labor adopted the Missouri plan or 
a similar one: New Jersey, Michigan, Illinois, 
Iowa, Colorado, Montana, and Washington prob- 
ably. In three of the states, however, New Jersey, 
Michigan, and Iowa, there was a failure to carry 
out the instructions to question candidates; but in 
Massachusetts, California, Texas, and Kansas the 
officers of organized labor questioned candidates. 
In Washington the granges questioned candidates. 
In North Dakota a referendum league was organ- 
ized and questioned candidates, likewise in Cali- 
fornia, while existing referendum leagues did val- 
iant work. In Kansas the organization was the 
Kansas Federation for Majority Rule. In Texas 
the organization was on similar lines. 

The result of this 1902 campaign in state affairs 
was inspiring: IN SEVEN STATES MORE THAN A 
MAJORITY IN THE LEGISLATURE WAS SECURED 
AND FOUR STATE CONVENTIONS OF THE GREAT 
PARTIES WERE REVERSED. 

The explanation of this remarkable result is that 
the —— presented, namely, the people’s right 
to self-government, was an issue of such character 
that a candidate’s refusal to pledge to vote for it 
would have meant his defeat. 

The state conventions whose action in 1902 was 
reversed by this questioning of candidates by non- 
partisan organizations were the Montana state con- 
ventions of the Republican and Democratic parties 
and the Republican state conventions of California 
and Missouri. These bodies refused to promise 
that the party if placed in power in the legislature 
would give the people an opportunity to vote upon 
an increase in power in themselves, but the subse- 
quent questioning of candidates by the non-parti- 
san organizations resulted in pledging more than 
a majority of the party in the next legislature, 
and we understand that the written pledges were 
fulfilled in nearly every case. 


National Affairs—Questioning Candidates an Im- 
mediate Success. 


In 1902 the questioning system was applied also 
in national affairs. In Missouri the joint committee 
on direct legislation questioned the candidates for 
the U. S. House of Representatives and Senate. 
They asked whether, if elected, they would vote 
to give the people more power and at once through 
the advisory initiative and advisory referendum. 
Of the sixteen congressmen and one Senator elected 
there were pledged nine of the congressmen and 
the Senator. 

In Illinois both the candidates for the United 
States Senate pledged for the advisory referendum 
and advisory initiative. The pledge of the success- 
ful candidate, addressed to the secretary of the 
Referendum League and published throughout the 
state, is as foliows: 

“I favor any principle—I care not what it may 
be called—that will enlarge the power of the 

ple on all questions, state and national, that 
affect the well-being of the citizens.”’ 

The ease with which national candidates were 


pledged is testified to by the chairman of the 
Missouri Questioning Committee, H. F. Sarman. 
In a report he said: 

“Strangely enough the securing of pledges from 
candidates for congress is more easy than for the 
legislature.”’ 

The explanation, doubtless, is that the national 
questions are the hot ones, and that the congress- 
men and senators are more responsive to the popu- 
lar will than are members of the legislature and 
aldermen, for our party system is such that it ison 
national questions that public opinion is pro- 
nounced. Charges of graft relate most frequently 
to the common council, occasionally to the legis- 
lature, but seldom to congress. The power of the 
national special interests is through their control 
of the party machinery. 


New System of Politics—Party Machines Can Not 


Evade the Live Issues—Unions Keep Out of 
Party Politics. 


Reviewing, what has been shown, it is clear that 
the questioning of candidates as to popular issues 
is immediately successful, provided a few men or 
an organization stand ready to take the case to the 
people, or if the opposing candidates intend to 
make it a live issue the candidates are obliged to 
pledge and in writing. /¢ follows that the use of the 
system terminates the party machine’s power to 
evade the live issues. Heretofore many of the vital 
issues, such as the termination of machine and trust 
rule by installing the referendum and the initia- 
tive, have been evaded. The machines in both the 
great parties have refused to make it a live issue. 
They have refused to limit their own power. The 
questioning of candidates, however, is a complete 
and effectual remedy. 

The above facts and conclusions were presented 
to the New Orleans convention of the A. F. of L. 
ina 40-page pamphlet by the Non-Partisan Federa- 
tion for Majority Rule, and the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, For 10 years the A. F. of L. has been declar- 
ing the need for an increase of power in the voters, to be 
attained by the adoption of the referendum and the in” 
itiative; that is (1) by extending the veto power of the 
voters so that it shall include not only the changes in the 
written constitution, but all the lesser changes in the 
laws except the usual appropriation acts and measures 
immediately necessary for the preservation of the public 
peace, health or safety, and (2) by clothing five or eight 
per cent of the voters with a direct initiative; therefore, 

Resolved, That the twenty-second annual convention 
of the A. F. of L. reaffirms the demand of the order for 
more political power in its members and in the people at 
large, and to this end demands a people’s veto, the 
direct ballot to be called for by not to exceed five per 
cent of the voters; and a direct initiative by not to ex- 
ceed eight per cent; and 

Resolved, That the questioning of the legislative can- 
didates as practiced by the state branches of the A. F. of 
L. with great success in Massachusetts, Missouri, I1li- 
nois, and California is herewith recommended ; and, 

Resolved, That in order to secure unity of action in 
national affairs, the legislative or specially appointed 
committees of the several bodies inthe A F.of L., in- 
cluding the local and central unions shall constitute com- 
mittees to cooperate with the A. F. of L. executive council 
for securing and using a direct initiative and a people's 
veto. 
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To this resolution there was added another and 
also uvanimonsly adopted: 


Whereas, it is the universal demand of organized 
workingmen that such great eyils and sources of danger 
as Oriental immigration, government by injunction, 
over-long and exhausting hours of labor for men and 
women, and involuntary servitude of children, be for- 
bidden by national laws; and 

Whereas, past failure to secure such laws is believed to 
have resulted more from the want of a definite plan 
which would impress upon party conventions and 
nominees a respect for the desires of organized laborand 
point out to all wage-earners just what ones among 
those aspiring to legislative honors favored laws desired 
by them, than from any repugnance to laws in them- 
selves so just and right; therefore, as a method ofinstruct- 
ing conventions and nominees as to the profound earuest- 
ness ol purpose on the part of organized labor in asking 
such laws and for the purpose of enabling trade unionists 
to select intelligently and from among aspirants for legisla- 
tive honors, be it 

Resolved, That the legislative committee of the A. F. 
of L, is instructed to prepare bills concerning such legis- 
lation by congress as is desired, and especially concern- 
ing the subjects of Oriental immigration, government 
by injunction, eight hour workdays, and the involuntary 
servitude of children; that copies of these bills when 
prepared shall be sent to the executive officers of each of 
the State Federations of Labor, where such federations 
exist, and in other cases to such persons or organizations 
as may be selected, with instructions in each case provid- 
ing that the bills for the desired legislation shall be sub- 
mitted to the county conventions of all political parties 
with a request for an indorsement of the same by such 
conventions, and instructions from them to their delegates 
and nominees to act in accordance with such indorsement ; 
that such further steps shall be taken as will secure the 
nomiaation by state conventions and the election by state 
legislatures «f only such men for the House of Representa- 
tives and the United States Senate as are fully und satisfuc- 
torily pledge | to the support of the bills prepared b v the 
legislative committee of the A, F. of L.; that it shall be the 
duty of the officers upon whom the responsibility of pro- 
moting the pr »posed legislation shall devolve to give the 
results of their work, as shown by the actions of conver- 
tions and the pledges of candidates, the greates publicity, 
Tv THE END THAT ALL TRADE UNIONISTS MAY KNOW 
WHO THEIR FRIENDS ARE, 


The leading features in both the above systems 
are in italics and small caps. 


Application of National System For Questioning 
Candidates, 1903 and 1904. 


During the summer following the New Orleans 
convention the president of the A. F. of L. issued 
an address to the affiliated unions enclosing copies 
of the National Eight Hour Bill and National 
Anti-Injunction Bill, saying: 

Locals are urged to send these bills to each of the 
United States senators from their state and the congress- 
man from their district, impressing upon them the great 
interest which your union feels in the enactment of these 
bills into laws at the forthcoming session of congress, 
and requesting their support and vote in favor of these 
bills being placed upon the statute books of our country. 

Copies of these bills should also be forwarded to any one, 
irrespective of party, aspiring to « nomination for congress, 
and accompanying them with a respectful but insistent 
letter or resolution for a favorable reply. 


For years we have been thwarted in our effort to secure 
the enactment of these just and beneficent measures, 
and an opportunity presents itself now FOR MORE UNITED 
ACTION, which, if availed of, will without doubt lead to 
success, 

In the interest of our fellow workers and for the cause 
of right now and for the future, every organization is 
requested to take prompt and favorable action upon the 
above matters. 


Since the issuance of the above address 
an election of congressmen has not yet oc- 
curred, but the address stimulated the pre- 
sentation of memorials and other expressions 
of opinion. Preparatory to this year’s elec- 
tion of congressmen and members of legis- 
latures the following addresses and ques- 
tions should be presented by the unions in 
each district: 

Address and Questions to Candidates for Congress. 


———— -— ——,, 1904. 
Mr. 


Candidate for Congress. 


DEAR Sir: The time is at hand when the Ameri- 
can people are about to select legislative agents. 
You are asking the people of this district to com- 
mission you as their agent in the National House 
of Representatives. This entitles them to ask as to 
your attitude on the burning questions of the day. 
Preparatory to asking you these questions, permit 
us to outline the political evils of the day, first 
as to 

GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION. 

Government by injunction is that system of gov- 
ernment which came into being with the new uses 
to which the injunction was put. 

These new uses of the injunction have resulted, 
first, in the abolition of trial by jury in certain 
cases, which is being gradually extended as oc- 
casion requires; second, the system prevents a 
review of the facts by higher courts, and third, a 
new legislative system is installed by judges 
whereby certain acts-which in themselves are 
perfectly lawful are declared unlawful. Incident- 
ally, the system abolishes indictment. Further- 
more, one becomes a criminal prisoner as a result 
of a mere filing of a civil suit by an attorney of a 
corporation interested, coupled with an order by a 
judge. In this proceeding there are no witnesses 
and no appearance of the defendant or his counsel. 
This is neither better nor worse than Russian des- 
potism, and it has gone so far that in Colorado 
men are banished without any sort of a trial, after 
having been rounded up like so many cattle. 

As you are a candidate for congress we desire to 
ask you and your replies will be given the widest 
possible publicity: 
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QuESTION No. 1.—If elected will you 
actively assist in enacting legislation for the 
termination of government by injunction, 
the details of the measure to be those of 
our anti-injunction bill in congress, copy of 
which we enclose ? 

Answer 


IN GOVERNMENT CONTRACT 
WORK, 


EIGHT HOUR DAY 


The inventions of modern times and other favor- 
able conditions have shortened the working day 
for nearly all the people. In most of the clerical 
positions under the United States government the 
working day is seven hours. In construction work 
by the general government the workday is 
eight hours. This rule was adopted by congress in 
1868. It was held, however, that this regulation 
applied only to direct employment. Then the law 
was amended during Mr. Cleveland’s term so that 
it applied to contractors and subcontractors for 
government work. But the attorneys-general have 
held that this second law, which plainly applies 
to contractors and subcontractors, applies only to 
such work as is done upon government property. 
It followed, of course, that much of the contract 
work is done on property adjoining the govern- 
ment grounds, thus evading the law. To put an 
end to this evasion is the purpose of the eight- 
hour bill now in congress, and which has been 
favorably reported during the last three congresses 
and each time passed by the House of Representa- 
tives by a practically unanimous vote. We ask 
you, sir— 

QuESTION No. 2.—If elected will you 
actively assist in passing legislation for an 
eight-hour day in government contract 
work, the details of the measure to be those 
we have been and are asking for in con- 
gress, and copy of which we enclose ? 

Answer 


GUARDED REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT—SOV- 
EREIGNTY IN THE PEOPLE. 


Representative government is a comparatively 
modern institution. It did not exist at the time of 
the Roman Republic or Empire. It is a product of 
the people of central and northern Europe and 
resulted from their splendid spirit of liberty. 


Representative government is of two forms, that 
in which the people’s sovereignty is guarded, or 
partially guarded. Guarded representative govern- 
ment is that system in which the voters possess a 
veto power and a direct initiative. This makes 
them the sovereign power. Without this people’s 
veto and direct initiative the ruling power is in the 


few, as is evidenced by the facts which we here- 
with present. 


Rule of the Few Is Evidenced by Special Privileges. 


That the few are the ruling power in this coun- 
try is evidenced by the laws enacted—laws which 
grant SPECIAL PRIVILEGES. One form of these is 
private monopolies in transportation, such as rail- 
roads and the telegraph; and private monopolies in 
raw materials, such as coal, iron, salt, etc.; and 
private monopolies in manufacture and trade 
secured through the monopolies in transportation 
and raw material. The monopoly of a lower trans- 
portation rate than one’s competitors get forces 
them out of business and so does the monopoly of 
raw material. So rapid is the increase in the 
monopolies of raw material and transportation rates 
that if the system continues a while longer it will 
result in monopoly in every line of manufacture 
and trade. 

The system through which the few are thus 
monopolizing the country is a two-faced system of 
government—a diarchy, an analysis of which is as 
follows: 


Rule of the Few Through Deception. 


Primarily the system of government in this 
country is republican in form—the people are de- 
clared to be the sovereign power, yel the represen- 
tative system that ts actually erected by the federal 
and state constitutions does not guard the people's 
sovereigniy—there is no people's veto nor is there 
a direct initiative, except in South Dakota and 
Oregon. The real sovereiguty is in the few who 
seek special privilege legislation and for that pur- 
pose invest money to control the political machines, 
which means a host of political evils, among which 
is the making of the modern ‘‘grafters.’’ Where 
no one is seeking special-privilege legislation there 
are no grafters. And where the people’s sover- 
eignty is guarded there are no legislative privi- 
leges to seek. 

Furthermore, popular forms of government are 
openly repudiated. 


Open Repudiation of Popular Forms of Govern- 
ment. 


Government by injunction exists, some of the 
manifold evils of which we have described, and 
two legislatures in Utah and one each in Illinois 
and Colorado have openly refused to obey the 
people’s instruction through referendum vote. 


Remedy for Sovereignty in the Corporations. 


The remedy for the rule of the corporations is 
for the people to guard their sovereignty by estab- 
lishing a right to a direct vote on public questions 
through the initiative and referendum. 

This is successfully accomplished in South 
Dakota and Oregon, and in the cities we herein- 
after mention, and successfully installed in Switzer- 
land; partially installed in every state in the union, 
and a start has been made in national affairs. 

The remedy, then, for the rule of the monopo- 
lists is completly demonstrated and has been for 
many years. Why the system has not been installed 
more rapidly is readily explained; it is the diffi- 
culty in ousting the ruling few. To change the 
sovereignty from the few to the many is a mighty 
task. The powerful few do not retire voluntarily. 
They control the political machines of the two 
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great ee while third parties have not declared 
that the establishment of the people’s sovereignty 
is the dominant issue. 

But a new power has arisen: it is the systematic 
questioning of candidates as to the dominant issue, 
THEREBY PREVENTING EACH CANDIDATE FROM 
EVADING THE ISSUE AND HIS SELF-INTEREST RE- 
SULTS IN A WRITTEN PLEDGE—a pledge that if the 
voters of the district will elect him to office he will 
vote to protect their sovereignty. Should a candi- 
date openly refuse to promise it would defeat him 
and he knows it. 

This non-partisan system was used extensively 
by organized labor in several states and cities in 
1902 and with telling effect. A majority in six legis- 
latures were pledged, the action of four state con- 
ventions of the two great parties was reversed, nine 
of the 16 congressmen from Missouri were pledged, 
also the newly elected senators from Missouri and 
Illinois, while several cities freed themselves. 

This system was approved by the A. F. of L., and 
it has established a national system for question. 
ing candidates. The 25,000 affiliated unions, with 
2,000,000 members, are correlated into one great 
system to protect and promote their own interests, 
as well as those of all the people. 

Thus the wage-earners in cities are organized to 
assist in establishing the sovereignty of the people 
while in the rural districts the work is attended to 
by organized farmers, referendum leagues, and 
majority-rule federations. The day of evasions by 
candidates is past. The vital issues are at the front. 


Line of Least Resistance for Termination of the 
Rule of the Few. 


Experience during 1902 and since then has dem- 
onstrated the line of least resistance for terminat- 
ing the rule of the few. 

In the cities the line of least resistance is ques- 
tioning candidates for the common council as to 
whether, if elected, they will vote to establish a 
system whereby the voters may, if they so desire, 
instruct the members of the common council con- 
cerning the granting of franchises for city monop- 
olies (the Advisory Referendum) to be Prmcnaes 
ately installed through rules of procedure in the 
common council. This system is in successful op- 
eration in Winnetka, IIl.; Detroit, Mich., and 
other cities. 

In the states the line of least resistance is to ques- 
tion the candidates for the legislature whether, if 
elected, they will vote to submit to the people of 
the state the question of adopting a constitutional 
amendm ent for more power in themselves through 
a people’s veto and direct initiative. This is the 
system successfully applied in 1902 in Missouri, 
Colorado, California, Montana, North Dakota, and 
Illinois. But as half the senators held over from 
the preceding election and a two-thirds vote is re- 
quired for the submission of a constitutional 
amendment, it requires this year’s pledging of can- 
didates to obtain the necessary two-thirds vote, ex- 
cept in Missouri, where the state convention of the 
dominant party pledged for the amendment. 

In the nation, the line of least resistance is— 

1. To question the candidates for the National 
House whether, if elected, they will vote to estab- 
lish a system whereby the voters may instruct, if 
they so desire, concerning bills which one or both 
houses have passed (the Advisory Referendum) to 
be installed at the opening of the next congress by 


means of rules of procedure supplemented by a 
statute of congress and supplemented by the 
establishment of referendum machinery in the sev- 
eral states for voting on national a. which 
laws in the states are being provided for by ques- 
tioning the candidates for the several legislatures. 

2. Also to question the candidates for the Na- 
tional House as to voting for an Advisory Initiative, 
the details of which are explained in an accom- 
panying document. . 

3. To question the candidates for the legisla- 
tures whether, if elected, they will vote only for 
such candidates for the United States Senate as 
are pledged to vote for the Advisory Referendum 
and Advisory Initiative; and whether said can- 
didates for the legislature will vote to instruct 
the hold-over senators to immediately cast their 
ballots for the above described system; and whether 
the candidates for the legislature will vote toenact 
a statute authorizing five per cent of the people of 
the state to call for a special election to instruct 
the hold-over senators should they refuse to obey 
the instruction of the legislature. 

As you are a candidate for the National House, 
we ask you— . 

QUESTION No. 1.—Will you, if elected, 
vote to immediately establish in the nation an 
efficient system whereby the people may in- 
struct their national representatives, the sys- 
tem to consist of the advisory initiative and 
advisory referendum until a constitutional 
amendment can be brought forward under 
this people’s initiative and acted upon; the 
details of the advisory system to conform to 
the measures we herewith enclose, subject 
to such minor changes as may be agreed to 
by the legislative committees of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and National 
Grange? Bear in mind that a refusal to 
promise to vote for an efficient system 
whereby the people may instruct their rep- 
resentatives will be a flat-footed and open 
repudiation of the people’s right to self- 
government. 

Answet............... 

QUESTION No. 2.—If the people of this 
district select you as their agent in the 
House of Representatives, will you vote as 
they by referendum ballot may instruct? 


Answet............... 

The establishment of the proposed system of ad- 
visory initiative and advisory referendum will re- 
store the people’s power and liberate congress from 
‘‘machine”’ rule. 

Final Word. 

The people of this congressional district are con- 

sidering whom they shall elect to represent them 
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in the national congress. Their interests are to be 
entrusted to an agent whose power to bind them is 
absolute and irrevocable for two years and who, if 
he faithfully carries out the duties of his position, 
must withstand the people’s enemies and help con- 
trol them. Therefore, while you and your competi- 
tors are asking the people to choose between you, 
we ask, and have a right to ask, if elected, how 
will you vote on the great issues? 

Will you vote against government by in- 
junction by voting for our bill on that 
subject ? 

Will you vote for our eight hour bill ? 

Will you vote for the people’s sovereignty 
by voting to establish in the people a right 
to a direct vote on public questions ? 

To each of the questions asked we would like a 
clear-cut yes or no. If you or any other candidate 
refuse to come out for the people, squarely, openly, 
and in writing signed by yourself, we shall give 
the facts the widest possible publicity in your dis- 
trict, and there will be held, if need be, a series of 
meetings in which there will be discussed the need 
for election of candidates who are pledged to 
abolish the rule of the few. Voters’ non-partisan 
agreements, such as we enclose, will be circulated, 
setting forth the attempt to openly substitute 
throughout the United States the old-world system 
of sovereignty in the few. For the first time since 
the war of the Revolution the issue is that of the 
people’s right to self-government. 

It should be clear that the conditions in this 
district are such that no candidate can longer de- 
feat the people’s sovereignty. We do not for an 
instant infer that you are against the establish- 
ment of a government that will represent the peo- 
ple’s interests, but we state the case plainly for we 
are thoroughly in earnest. 

Please let us hear from you at your earliest op- 
portunity. A refusal to reply during the next 10 
days will be a negative to our questions, and we 


shall govern ourselves accordingly. 
Respectfully yours, 





(Central Labor Union.) 
By 





Chairman of Legislative Com. 


Blank Form for Reply. 
(Detach and Mail.) 
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DEAR SiR: Replying to the questions in your 
letter, I desire to make the following answers: To 


Question 1, my answer is ............ ; Question No. 2, 
cnelenal ; Question No. 3, ............; and Question No. 





I remain, sir, very respectfully yours, 





Candidate for Congress. 
Dated 








, 1901. 
Insist on Pledges. 


Do not let any candidate ‘‘ bluff you off’’ 
or evade the issue by telling you the law 
prohibits him from making a pledge. The 
law does no such thing. If it did no polit- 
ical party would dare make promises in its 
platform, and no candidate would dare 
pledge himself to carry out those promises. 
But you k=ow they do, every election. 

What the constitution in most states de- 
clares is that a man who sells his vote, or 
contracts to sell it, can be challenged and 
kept from voting (for example, 1874 
amendment to New York constitution, Art. 
II, sec. 2), and the candidate who pays a 
bribe or promises one can not be seated if 
he heeds the oath of office (for example, 
1874 amendment to New York constitution, 
Art. XII, sec. 1, re-enacted in 1894 consti- 
tution, Art. XIII, sec. 1). But every can- 
didate is expected to and does declare to 
the voters of the district how he will vote 
on public questions if they will elect him. 


The Issue. 

Remember that the issue is the establish- 
ment of the people’s sovereignty. It is not 
only a labor question nor simply a question 
of capitalism, but a question of monopoly. 
Shall the monopoly of the political power 
of the country be in all the peovle or con- 
tinued in the ruling few? It is the people 
against the monopolists. 

ADDRESS AND QUESTIONS TO CANDIDATES FOR 
LEGISLATURES. 


» 1904. 








Mr. 





Candidate for the Legislature, 








DEAR SIR: 

You are asking the people of the district to select 
you as their representative in the legislature. This 
entitles them to ask you as to your attitude on the 
issues in which they are interested and by which 
they are affected on the burning questions of the 
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day. Preparatory to doing this permit us to out- 
line the basis of the political evils of the day, 
which we do in the accompanying address and 
questions to candidates for congress, which we in- 
vite you to read, and to do so at once, that you 
may realize the far-reaching importance of the 
questions we are to ask. 


SOLUTION OF THE BURNING NATIONAL QUESTIONS. 


The burning questions of the day are national, 
for our country has developed to where the rail- 
roads and all the other great corporations are in- 
terstate, therefore nothing short of interstate law 
will suffice. : 

In the settlements of these great national issues 
the members of the legislatures are vital factors. 
They elect U. S. senators, and therefore can pledge 
them to vote to abolish government by injunction 
and to install the eight hour day in government 
contract work and to install the advisory initiative 
and advisory referendum; secondly, the members 
of the legislature can zmstruct the hold-over sena- 
tors—instruct them to vote for these three meas- 
ures, and, thirdly, the members of the legislature 
can vote to establish by state law the machinery 
for verifying signatures to national petitions and 
for taking a referendum vote whenever congress 
shall so decide. To that end we ask you, sir— 

QUESTION No. 1.—If elected, will you vote only 
for such candidate or candidates for the United 
States Senate as have promised in writing to vote 
to abolish government by injunction, to install the 
eight hour day in government contract work and 
to install the advisory initiative and advisory refer- 
endum, the details to conform to the measures we 
herewith enclose, subject to such minor changes in 
the last-mentioned system as may be agreed to by 
the legislative committees of the A. F. of L. and 
the National Grange? 

Answer ............ 

QUESTION No. 2.—If elected, will you vote to 
instruct the hold-over senators—instruct them to 
vote for the above-described measures? 

Answer ............ 

QUESTION No. 3.—If elected, will you help to 
enact a statute whereby five per cent of the voters 
of the state, calculated on the basis of the last vote 
for governor, may call a special election for a 
referendum vote on a proposition to instruct 
United States senators if one or both of them shall 
fail to obey the legislature’s instruction ? 

Answer ............ 

QUESTION No. 4.—Do you promise that if elected 
you will help to enact a statute that shall supply 
the machinery for verifying signatures to national 
petitions, and the taking of a referendum vote 
when so decided by congress, the details to con- 
form to the measure we herewith submit, subject 
to such minor changes as may be agreed to by the 
legislative committees of the A. F. of L. and the 
National Grange? 


Answer ............ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PEOPLE’S SOVEREIGNTY IN 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


(The following address and questions as to state 
and municipal issues are recommended to the 
executive committee of each state federation of 
labor except where the referendum is submitted or 
is installed. ) 

Turning to state and municipal issues you are 
aware that the people of this commonwealth are 
suffering from the domination of state and munici- 
pal machines, the results of which are special 
privilege corporations controlled by the few. 
Another result is graft. 

The remedy is nothing less than a change in the 
system. This means the establishment of the 
people’s sovereignty in place of the sovereignty of 
the ruling few, which will be accomplished by in- 
stalling a complete people’s veto and a direct 
initiative. Leading up to questions on these points 
we desire to say: 

The American system of government is founded 
on the proposition that the people are the sover- 
eign _. who possess, therefore, the acknowl- 
edged right to make the constitution of a state 


and amend it. 
Such 1s the fundamental law of the state and we 


ask you, sir— 

QUESTION No. 5.—Do you recognize this funda- 
mental principle of free government? If so, do you 
promise us and the electors who may vote for you 
that, if elected, you will vote to give the people of 
the state an opportunity to ballot upon a consti- 
tutional amendment for an increase of power in 
themselves, by extending the people’s veto 
(through the optional referendum), and by adopt- 
inga direct initiative (in addition to the indirect 
system which now exists), the details of both to 
accord with the specifications which are enclosed? 
Bear in mind that the question is not as to the 
merits of the proposed system, but only the plain 
question. Will you recognize the people’s long- 
established right to decide for themselves the 
question of adopting or rejecting it? 

Answet ............ 

QUESTION No. 6.—Will you, if elected, vote for 
the enactment of a law expressly authorizing the 
municipal corporations of the state to pay the ex- 
penses of an advisory referendum vote when 
ordered by the common council or village board ? 

AMOWCT 20.0000 


FINAL WORD. 


Reviewing the above it is seen that the whole 
thing simmers down to a question of restoring and 
improving popular government and establishing 
the eight hour day in contract work of the na- 
tional government. 

To each of the questions asked we would like a 
clear-cut ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no.’’ If you or any other can- 
didate refuse to come out for the people, squarely, 
and openly in writing signed by yourself, we shall 
take the steps described in our letter to congres- 
sional candidates. 

Please let us hear from you at your earliest 
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opportunity. A refusal to reply during the next 

ten days will be a negative to our questions and 

we shall govern ourselves accordingly. 
Respectfully yours, 





(Central Labor Union.) 
By 





BLANK FORM FOR REPLY. 
(Detach and Mail.) 











DEAR S1R: Replying to the questions in your 
letter I desire to make the following answers: To 


Question No. 1, my answer is ...........- ; Question No. 
2 .. ; Question No. 3, ......-...-. ; Question No. 4, 
scenes, GEPINE DO. Sy wince ; and Question No. 


I remain, sir, very respectfully yours, 





Candidate for the Legislature. 
Dated , 1904. 


Notification of Party Conventions. 





The A. F. of L. directs that ‘‘the bills for the 
desired legislation shall be submitted to the county 
conventions of all political parties with a request 
for an indorsement and instructions to their dele- 
gates and nominees to act in accordance with such 
indorsement.”’ 

This is specially important where a nomination 
is usually equivalent to an election. In such dis- 
tricts the candidates for nomination should be 
questioned and written statements secured. 

The district and state conventions should also 
be notified. 


Advisory Initiative and Advisory Referendum in 
National Affairs Proposed by American 
Federation of Labor. 


All who believe in the establishment of the 
people’s sovereignty are requested to co-operate to 
secure the adoption of the system by the incoming 
congress. 

The following is a draft of a resolution to be in- 
troduced in the congress of the United States, and 
also a draft of the bill to be enacted by the con- 
gress of the United States and the legislatures of 
the several states. The adoption of these will open 
the way for important statutory changes and con- 
stitutional amendments. Minor changes in the 
proposed draft of the resolution and bill are pro- 
vided for in the questions to candidates; that is, 
these changes may be agreed to by the author- 
ized representatives of the A. F. of L. and the 
National Grange. 


RESOLUTION 


For rules of posestnee in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives establishing in the people an advisory initiative 
as to interstate commerce and ten other topics, and an 
advisory referendum as to laws of congress and meas- 
ures passed by a house or by both houses—a system 
whereby the people may more effectually instruct 
national representatives. 


Resolved, That until the people take to them- 
selves the final power in legislation by a constitu- 
tional amendment for the optional referendum and 
direct initiative, this house adopts the following 


rules for a system whereby the people may instruct 
national representatives: 


ADVISORY INITIATIVE AS TO LEGISLATION CON- 
CERNING INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND TEN 
OTHER TOPICS. 


Section 1. Whenever seven hundred fifty thous- 
and (750,000) voters shall present to this House 
and Senate any bill, constitutional amendment, 
or other form of question as to national pol- 
icy concerning interstate commerce (that is, con- 
cerning railways, telegraphs, telephones, currency, 
or other instrument of interstate commerce, ora 
corporation or individual whose business it is to 
operate any of the instruments of interstate com- 
merce) and (2) trial by jury or any modification 
of the law of injunction; (3) dependencies; (4) 
hours and conditions of labor; (5) immigration; 
(6) postal savings bank; (7) direct election of sen- 
ators, president and vice-president of the United 
States; (8) the civil service, including direct elec- 
tion of fourth-class tmasters; (9) direct nomi- 
nations; (10) direct initiative and optional referen- 
dum, and (11) proportional representation, the 
petition shall be received and numbered, read 
twice, referred to a committee for consideration 
and reported back, together with such amend- 
ments, substitute, or recommendation as may be 
thought desirable. The House, after considering 
the subject and agreeing with the Senate, but 
without an enacting clause, shall refer to the 
voters the original bill as initiated, and also such 
alternative measure or recommendation as shall 
have been agreed upon, the details as to petition, 
referendum ballot, and all other steps leading up 
to and including the announcement of the result 
to be prescribed by laws of congress and of the sev- 
eral states, 

Section 2. Each measure initiated by petitioners 
shall have precedence over all other measures ex- 
cept appropriation bills and bills immediately 
necessary for the preservation of the public peace, 
health, or safety, and shall be reported to the 
Speaker of the House for submission not later than 
one year from the time it was filed. There shall be 
at least 90 days between the final reporting of 
the initiative measure and the balloting by the 
voters. In case there is less time the ballot shall 
be cast not later than the succeeding year. Where 
practicable the balloting shall take place at the 
autumn election. 

Section 3. If, in a majority of the congressional 
districts and a majority of the states, a majority of 
the votes legally cast for and against both measures 
shall favor one of them, or if only one measure is 
presented and it shall receive a majority (as herein 
defined), there shall be incorpotated an enacting 
clause, if the measure is a bill, read three times 
and voted upon by yeas and nays. If the successful 
measure is not in detail it shall be referred to com- 
mittee for the reporting of a bill which shall be 
considered with a view to expressing therein the 
will of the people, and shall go to third reading. 

Section 4. Where there are competing measures 
and neither receives a majority of the votes cast 
for and against them (‘‘majority’’ being used as de- 
fined above), the one receiving the highest vote 
shall be resubmitted by itself if it receives more 
than one-third of the votes cast for and against 
both bills. Voters may indicate second choice, 
which shall be counted for a bill in case the first 
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choice does not secure a majority. If a measure 
receives a majority as herein defined, there shall 
follow the procedure described in section 3. 


ADVISORY REFERENDUM AS TO LAWS OF CONGRESS 
AND MEASURES PASSED BY A HOUSE OR BY BOTH 
HOUSES. 


Section 1. Whenever five hundred thousand 
(500,000) voters request in writing that a law of 
congress or a measure passed by the Senate or 
House or by both houses shall be submitted to a 
vote of the people for the purpose of instructing 
representatives, their request shall be granted. The 
procedure for petitioning, verification of signa- 
tures, decision as to compliance with requirements, 
steps in an appeal, submission of question to the 
voters, return of vote, decision of contests, etc., to 
be prescribed by laws of congress and of the sev- 
eral states. 

Section 2. The balloting shall take place not later 
than the following general election which occurs 
more than sixty days after the filing of the peti- 
tion. 

Section 3. Where a people’s advisory vote on the 
subject-matter enumerated in section 1 of this rule 
is requested by one million (1,000,000) petitioners 
they shall be entitled to call a special election and 
shall specify the date. 


Asimilar set of rules to be presented in the 
Senate. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND EFFECTIVE. 
The authority in the federal constitution for the 
enactment of the proposed rules of procedure is as 
follows: 


“Each house may determine the rules of its proce- 
dure” (article I, section 5). ‘The congress shall have 
power . to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several states to establish 
post roads, ete.” (article I, section 8). 

Note that Congress is empowered to act upon 
all questions concerning interstate commerce, also 
the ten other topics in the proposed rules. Upon 
these questions of public policy congress may de- 
termine the rules of its procedure so long as there 
is no infringement of other portions of the consti- 
tution. The advisory initiative is not in conflict 
with any portion of the constitution, nor is the ad- 
visory referendum. They are simply regulations 
setting forth how a certain class of petitions to 
congress may be inaugurated, filed, and considered 
in congress, then referred to an advisory vote of the 
people through referendum machinery provided 
by state legislatures. The people’s will, when ex- 
pressed, will not legally bind the members of con- 
gress, therefore no constitutional provision will be 
infringed. The candidates, however, who vote for 
the establishment of the system will be pledged to 
obey the will of the voters in their district when 
indicated by referendum vote. This moral obliga- 
tion will make the system effective. 

That the people are morally warranted in in- 
structing their representatives is not an open 
question. Every candidate for legislative office 


promises that if elected he will carry out the prin- 
ciples set forth in the platform on which he 
stands. In this way the majority vote is an in- 
struction. Today we propose to go another step 
and separate some of the issues from the vote for 
candidates, and also to separate some of the issues 


themselves. This will enable the voters to act more 
intelligently, for there is no vote-purchasing at ref- 
erendum elections on such measures as we pro- 
e. Furthermore, before a referendum vote can 
be taken the question will first be considered in 
congress that testimony may be taken and the 
truth ferreted out; and congress can frame a com- 
peting measure where the direct initiative is used. 
Note also that the rules provide that before the 
members of congress become morally bound to in- 
stall a measure it shall have received the people’s 
assent in a majority of the congressional districts 
and in a majority of the states. This conforms to 
the requirements for a majority vote in the Senate 
and in the House—a double majority, as it is fre- 
quently termed. In Switzerland every measure 
adopted by referendum vote must receive this 
double majority, and it is an interesting fact that 
every measure which has received the assent of a 
majority of the districts has also been assented to 
in a majority of the cantons. 


A BILL supplementing two rules of procedure in the 
National Senate and House which establish in the 
people an advisory initiative as to interstate commerce 
and ten other topics and an advisory referendum as to 
laws of congress and measures passed by either house 
or by both houses—a system through which the people 
may moreeffectually instruct national representatives. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the following shall be sub- 
stantially the form of petition for an advisory vote 
of the people upon a law of congress or measure 
passed by either house, or by both houses. 


REFERENDUM PETITION. 


To the honorable President of the United States 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

We, the undersigned citizens and legal voters in 
the several states, respectfully request that (de- 
scribe the measure) shall be referred to the legal 
electors in the several states that they may instruct 
their national representatives, and that the vote be 
taken at the regular general election to be held at 
the day of ——, 19— (or special election), 
and each for himself says: I have personally signed 
this petition; I am a legal voter of the state of 
and my residence, postoffice, and voting 
precinct are correctly written after my name. 











Residence (if in city. | Voting 
street and number). | Postoffice-| » recinct. 


Name. 
| 





Each sheet on which petitioners sign shall have 
printed at the top or be attached to a correct copy 
of the title and text of the measure which it is pro- 
posed shall be submitted to the people. And there 
shall be printed on the sheet with the petition the 
words ‘*‘ Important Notice,’’ and underneath this 
notice the words of the statute describing those 
who are entitled to sign and the penalty for an in- 
fraction of the law. The petition shall be filed with 
the clerk of the House in numbered sections for 
convenience in handling. 

Section 2. Initiative Petition. — The following 
shall be substantially the form of an initiative 
petition for any law or amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the United States or for a resolution or 
statement of public policy. 
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INITIATIVE PETITION. 


To the Honorable President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House: 

We, the undersigned citizens and legal voters in 
the several states, respectfully request that the 
following proposed law (or amendment to the con- 
stitution, or resolution, or question of public 
policy) shall be submitted to the legal electors in 
the states that they may instruct their national 
representatives, the vote to be taken at the next 
general election (or special election) after con- 
gress shall have finished its consideration of the 
measure, but there shall be at least 90 days be- 
tween the submission by congress and the referen- 
dum vote, and each for himself says: I have per- 
sonally signed this petition, and my residence, 
postoffice, and voting precinct are correctly 
written after my name. 





Voting 


| Residence (if in city, 
precinct. 


Name. street and number). 


Postoffice. 





Each sheet on which initiative petitioners sign 
shall have printed at the top or be attached toa 
full and correct copy of the title and text of the 
measure proposed. And there shall be printed on 
the penalty clause and heading above described. 
The petition shall be filed with the clerk of the 
House in numbered sections for convenience in 
handling. 

Section 3. Verification of Signatures.—The legis- 
lature in each of the several states shall provide 
machinery for the verification of signatures to 
national petitions, and the following provisions, 
sections 3a, 3b, and 3c,are recommended, and until 
machinery for the verification of signatures to 
national petitions is provided for in a state the sig- 
natures on petitions therefrom shall be considered 
genuine until disproved. 

Section 3a. The provisions for registration of 
voters shall include the taking of two signatures, 
together with residence, postoffice, and voting 
precinct, one of which shal] be filed in the county 
clerk’s office. A certified py of the lists on file 
with the county clerk shall be transmitted by him 
to the clerk of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, D. C. 

Section 3b. The signatures of voters in the state 
of (insert name of state) to national petitions fora 
direct vote of the oy om shall be verified by the 
county clerks in the several counties. As rapidly 
as sheets of signatures to a petition are filed with a 
county clerk he shall compare the signatures with 
the signatures on the registration books and blanks 
on file in his office for the preceding general elec- 
tion, and the genuineness of the several signatures 
shall be certified to to the clerk of the House of 
Representatives substantially as follows: 

State of a OO 
County of ines 
To the honorable 

of Representatives: 
; , county clerk for the county of 
state of , hereby certify that I have compared 
the signatures on (number of sheets) of the national 
referendum (national initiative) petition attached 
hereto, with the signatures of said electors as they 
appear on the registration books and blanks in my 
office, and I hereby certify tothe best of my knowl- 
edge and belief that the signatures of (names of 
signers) numbering (number of genuine signa- 


, clerk of the U. S. House 


tures) are genuine. Asto the remainder of the sig- 
natures thereon I believe they are not genuine, ex- 
cept that the following names———do not appear 
on the registration books and blanks in my othe. 
(Seal of Office) (Signed)—————-County Clerk. 

By Deputy. 





Every such certificate shall be prima facie 
evidence of the facts stated therein and of the 
qualifications of the electors, whose signatures are 
thus certified to be genuine. The county clerk 
shall not retain in his possession any such petition 
or any part thereof for a longer period than two 
days for the first two hundred signatures thereon, 
and one additional day for each two hundred 
additional signatures or fraction thereof on the 
sheets presented to him, and at the expiration of 
such time he shall deliver the same to the person 
from whom he received it, with his certificate 
attached thereto as above provided. The forms 
herein given are npt mandatory, and if substan- 
tially followed in any petition it shall be sufficient, 
disregarding clerical and merely technical errors. 

Section. 3c. The signatures which the county 
clerks shall refuse to certify as genuine may be certi- 
fied to by notaries public, and the certificate shall 
be substantially in the following form : 


State of — \ - 


County of 
§ , a duly qualified and acting notary 
public in and for the above named county and 
state, do hereby certify that I personally know each 
of the following named electors, and each on oath 
has declared to me that he personally signed a 
national petition, of which the annexed petition is 
a copy, the original petition being one which has 
been certified to by the county clerk of this 
county, and he further declares on oath that he 
isa legal voter in the state and that his name is on 
the registration books of this county for the last 
eneral election. The names of said electors are as 
ollows : 
(Names of such electors.) 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and official seal this —— day of 19— 


Notary for (name of state). 


The certificates of the notaries public shall be 
filed with the secretary of state, at the capital of 
the state, who shall compare and certify as to the 
genuineness of the official signatures and seals of 
the notaries, and thesecretary’s of state certificate, 
together with the certificates of the notaries, shall 
be ready for delivery within two days from the 
time of filing. 

Section 4. Filing of Petition—Appeal to Supreme 
Court.—When a petition for the national initiative 
or national referendum shall be filed with the clerk 
of the U. S. House of Representatives, he shall at 
once notify in writing the chief justice of the 
supreme court of the United States, who in per- 
son or by appointment of an associate justice 
shall at once pass upon whether the petition is suf- 
ficient to have the measure referred to the people 
under the rule of procedure of the Senate and 
House and supplementary legislation. An appeal 
to the supreme court of the United States may 
be taken by the petitioners or the remonstrants, if 
any. The ~ gw shall serve upon the justice 
and clerk of the House of Representatives a writ- 
ten notice of appeal, and they shall thereupon 
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transmit to the clerk of the supreme court a copy 
of the decision, together with such of the original 
papers and documents in the case as may be de- 
manded by any of the appellants. 

Section 5. Introduction of Initiative Petition— 
Submission to Voters.—An initiative petition shall 
be presented to the House of Representatives the 
third day after a petition has been held to be suf- 
ficient, or the first day thereafter that the House 
convenes, unless an appeal shall have been taken; 
and a copy of the petition with a statement as to 
the number of signatures shall be presented to the 
Senate the same day that the petition is presented 
in the House or the first day thereafter that the 
Senate is in session. One year from the date of 
presentation to the House and Senate, or at such 
earlier day as the measure may be reported to the 
speaker of the House for submission to the people, 
he shall in writing notify the President of the 
United States of the reporting of such petition 
for popular vote, and the President shall forthwith 
issue a proclamation announcing the fact and the 
date of the referendum vote with the title of the 
measure and of competing measure by congress, if 
there is one. 

Section 6. Submission of Question to Referendum 
Vote.—A written notice of the filing of a referen- 
dum petition shall be submitted to the President 
of the United States by the clerk of the House of 
Representatives, on the third day after a favorable 
decision has been rendered, unless an appeal shall 
have been taken, and the President shall forth- 
with issue a proclamation announcing the filing of 
the petition, the date of the referendum vote, with 
a statement of the title of the measure. 

Section 7. Numbering of Petitions—Title of Peti- 
tions.—Each petition fora direct vote of the people 
that is filed with the clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be numbered by him consecu- 
tively year after year, beginning with one. The 
title to each petition shall be that selected by the 
petitioners or by the committee or organization 
representing them. 

Section 8. Publication of Text of Measures—Copies 
for Distribution.—Not later than the first Monday 
of the sixth month next before any general elec- 
tion at which a national question is to be submitted 
to a direct vote of the people, the speaker of the 
House of Representatives shall transmit to the 
public printer a true copy of the title and text of 
each measure to be submitted; and printed copies 
shall be supplied the document rooms, from time 
to time, and the chief of each shall supply copies 
to applicants and in such quantities as demanded, 
provided reasonable assurance is given that they 
will be placed singly in the hands of the people. 
All bills, or copies of bills, arguments, ballots, 
sample ballots, lists, returns, and all other official 
matter necessary to carry into effect the provisions 
of this law shall receive the franking privilege in 
the U. S. postoffice. 

Section 9 Publication of Official Ballot—Copies 
for Distribution.—At the time the speaker of the 
House of Representatives transmits to the public 
printer the above-described copy he shall include 
manuscript copy for the official ballot, indicating 
the styles of type. Said ballot shall be of white 
paper and there shall be eee at the head in bold 
type the words, ‘‘National Question [or Questions]’’ 


and the following: ‘‘ Official Referendum Ballot 
to be Used (date). 


Issued by Order of the Con- 
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gress of the United States.’’ The questions shall 
be published in numerical order, beginning with 
number one each year, with a brief catch line 
over each set of questions, also at the left-hand 
side of each question, if there are two or more 
questions on one general topic, and at the end of 
each question or bottom the words ‘‘yes”’ and 
‘‘no,”’ with instruction to place a cross opposite 
the word which expresses the voter’s preference. 
There shall bea provision for second choice. In 
connection with each measure there shall be stated 
who presented it. The following is a sample: 


National Questions. 
EXAMPLE BALLOTS, 


Official referendum ballot to be used (date). 
Issued by order of the congress of the United States. 
(To County Clerk: In printing the ballots insert here 
the names of State, County, Township, or Ward and 
Precinct.) 
CONCERNING INTERSTATE RAILROADS, 


To indicate your choice place a cross (x) opposite the 
word you wish to adopt. If you have second choice indi- 
cate it by “second choice” or its equivalent. 


Immediate Public Ownership of Railways. 


Question 1. Direct Initiative No. 1, proposed by 800,000 
voters: ‘‘For the immediate purchase of the railway sys- 
tems of the United States by eminent domain proceed- 
ings (probably at the average market price of their 
stocks and bonds for preceding five years), with operation 
of the roads by the federal ooreamens, and with equal 
rights to all shippers.”’ Shall it be adopted? 


Regulation of Railway Rates Through Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Question 2. House Bill No. 101, submitted by congress: 
“For (1) regulation of rates of interstate transportation 
by means of the Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
(2) for the securing of equal rights to shippers.” Shall it 
be adopted? = 

__ 


Transition to Public Ownership Through Fixed Rate of 
Profit and Public Control. 


Question 3. Direct Initiative No.2, proposed by 1,000,000 
voters: **For transition to public ownership of railways 
by (1) immediate regulation of rates of interstate trans- 
portation by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
object of which shall be to provide sufficient net earning 
for dividends that will keep the market price of the 
capital stock practically at par; said capital stock to be 
limited to such an amount as shall represent the cost of 
reproducing the plant, together with the sums paid for 
the right of way, with a deduction of the market value 
of the bonds outstanding; and further protection of pub- 
lic interests by prescribing civil service regulations and 
clothing the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
general supervisory powers equal to those now exercised 
in railway receiverships by federal courts; and (2) after 
the amount of the capital stock is ascertained the gov- 
ernment shall purchase it and issue bonds against 
the roads.”’ Shall it be adopted? 

Yes. 
No.. 





Attested copies of the printed ballot shall be 
forwarded by the clerk of the House to the several 
secretaries of state enclosing a copy for each county 
clerk. And the clerk of the House shall supply 
printed copies to applicants and in such quantities 
as may be wanted, provided reasonable assurance 
is given that single copies will be placed in the 
hands of the people. 

Referendum petitions filed at least 60 days from 
general election day, initiative petitions reported 
to the speaker of the House of Representatives at 
least 90 days before election day, and referendum 
petitions for a special election shall at once be sub- 
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mitted to the voters in the manner prescribed in 
this and the preceding sections. 

Section 10. Machinery for Disseminating the 
Bills, Sample Ballot and Arguments.—Immedi- 
ately after the time set for the publication of 
the text of bills that are to go to referendum vote 
the public printer shall publish copies of the bills, 
and an argument for and against each bill, not to 
exceed 2,000 words for each side, one-fourth of 
which may be in rebuttal. The arguments shall be 
in charge of a joint committee of the Senate and 
House, and a committee or organization represent- 
ing the petitioners. The first part of each argu- 
ment shall be filed six and one-half months before 
the general election, except as to measures filed 
subsequently, in which case five days shall be 
allowed. Rebuttals shall be filed six months and 
three days before the general election, except as to 
measures filed subsequently, in which case two 
days for rebuttals shall be allowed. One copy of 
text of measures and arguments and a sample ref- 
erendum ballot shall be mailed to each voter in the 
United States whose address is on file with the 
clerk of the U. S. House of Representatives, prefer- 
ence to be given to the addresses supplied by regis- 
tration officers in the several states (see section 3a). 
Unofficial lists shall be filed by voting precincts 
and the names shall be in alphabetical order. 

[The total cost to the government for publication 
and distribution would not exceed two cents per 
name. For 15,000,000 voters the cost would be 
$300,000. The demand for referendum voting will 
be confined to few but important measures. In 
Switzerland it is the conservator of the people’s 
rights and is the court of last resort, and such will 
be the case in America. To explain the objections 
to a proposed law is very important. ] 

Section 11. Machinery for Referendum Vote.—The legis- 
lature in each of the several states is required to provide 
machinery for a direct vote on questions of public policy 
submit by congress, and provide also for counting, 
canvassing, and returning the vote. The following pro- 
visions, sections lla, 11b, lic, 1ld, and lle, are urged. 

Section lla. The secretary of state at the time that he 
furnishes to the county clerks in the several counties 
certified copies of the names of the candidates for state 
and district offices shall furnish to each of said clerks a 
certified copy of the national referendum ballot to be 
voted upon at the ensuing general election and shall! in- 
struct the county clerks to print copies and distribute 
to the precinct election officials, the number of ballots to 
be that of each of the other ballots. 

Section Ilb. Whenever congress shall order a referen- 
dum vote at atime other than the general election the 
secretary of state of each of the several! states shall trans- 
mit to the county clerks a certified copy of the national 
referendum ballot and shall instruct them to print copies 
and distribute them to the precinct election officials, the 
number to be printed to be that of the state ballot in the 
preceding general election. 

Section lic. At each polling booth a separate box shall 
be used for the ballots on national questions, 

Section lld. The ballots on national questions shall be 
counted, canvassed, and returned by the regular board 
of judges, clerks, and officers as votes for candidates are 
counted, canvassed, and returned, and the abstract 
made by the several county clerks of votes on national 
measures shall be returned to the clerk of the House of 
Representatives on abstract sheets in the manner in 
which ballots on amendments to state constitutions are 
returned. 

Section lle. Who May Sign Petition and Vote—Penal- 
ties.—Every person in (name of state) who is qualified 
to vote for memberof the House of Representatives may 
sign a petition for a direct vote on a national question 
or questions, and on such questions may cast a referen- 
dum ballot. Any person signing any name other than 
his own to any such petition, or signing the same more 
than once for the same measure at one election, or who 
is not at the time of signing the same a legal voter of the 
state, or any oe who swears falsely before a notary 
public as to signing a national petition for direct vote, 
or as to being a legal voter in the state, or that his name 


is on the registration books of the county for the last 
general election, or any person whoshal!l unlawfully cast 
a national referendum ballot, or any officer or any per- 
son violating any provision of this statute, shall upon 
conviction thereof be punished by a fine of not exceed- 
ij $500 or by imprisonment in the penitentiary not ex- 
ceeding two years, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment in the discretion of the court before which such 
conviction shall be had. 

Section 12. Final Count of Referendum Vote—Publica- 
tion of Result.—Thirty days after the referendum vote 
has been taken, and sooner if the returns beall received, 
the chief justice of the supreme court of the United 
States or any associate justice whom he may appoint, 
shall, in the presence of a committee of the petitioners 
and of the opposing side, who shall have been previously 
notified, proceed to canvass the returns and the result 
shall be placed in writing and filed in the office of the 
clerk of the House with access tothe public. The returns 
shall be presented to the House and Senate by the clerk 
= the House immediately upon the assembling of said 

ouses. 


Evolution of Referendum Vote. 


Representative government was unknown at the 
time of the Roman Republic and Empire. It has 
been developed by the race that originated in 
Central and Northern Europe—the Anglo-Saxon. 

Representative government is of two great classes, 
that in which the people's sovereignty is guarded 
or partially guarded. Guarded representative 
government is that in which the people havea 
veto power through the referendum and a direct 
initiative. Where these are lacking it is partially 
guarded representative government, and is the 
system through which the people are fleeced. 

The right to a referendum vote has gradually 
developed. Its first use as to constitutional law 
was in Massachusetts in 1778—the adoption of the 
state constitution. Gradually it has been extended 
until it has been used in every state except Dela- 
ware. In the South in recent years the race ques- 
tion has interfered with the referendum vote upon 
constitutional amendments, but the sentiment of 
the dominant race has been secured in other ways. 

Gradually the referendum has been applied to 
the more important of the state laws. For example, 
the question of issuing of government bonds in any 
state is now voted upon by the people. For details 
see extra number of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
Ist, January 15, 1902. 

After the railroad corporations became dominant 
in state affairs the people asserted their sovereignty 
through the Granger Uprising, followed by con- 
stitutional conventions and referendum vote, in 
Illinois in 1870 and in Pennsylvania in 1873. In 
Wisconsin the people acted through the legislature, 
first pledging the candidates to the Potter bill by 
questioning them while up for election. 

The United States supreme court held that the 
state control of railroad corporations was constitu- 
tional. This was in 1877. But seven years later, 
by a vote of six against three, the supreme court 
reversed itself and declared unconstitutional the 
legislation which limited the railroad rates on 
property and passengers destined to another state 
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This, too, when congress had not legislated as to 
interstate rates. 

Two years after the supreme court took from 
the state its principal power to control railroad 
rates congress enacted the interstate commerce 
law, and railroad stocks went upin price. Year 
after year the supreme court has taken away one 
after another of the restraining features of the in- 
terstate commerce law, completing its work in 
1897, whereupon there resulted a vast increase in 
the discriminations in freight rates, producing the 
widespread trust development, which has per- 
meated nearly every branch of industry. The 
monopoly of a low rate in transportation is an ad- 
vantage which has been largely instrumental in 
building up each of the trusts. 

The people’s remedy, manifestly, is to apply the 
system whereby the railroads were controlled at 
the time of the Granger Uprising, namely, there 
should be applied the referendum vote and the 
questioning of candidates. To that end the A. F. 
of L. is questioning candidates as to voting fora 
referendum system, the system to apply to inter- 
state railways and other interstate corporations, 
also to several other of the more pressing ques- 
tions. 

Such, in outline, is the evolution of the referen- 
dum vote and the reason why it should be extended 
to national issues. The railway monopolies have 
become interstate questions and therefore the sys- 
tem whereby they were effectually controlled 
should also become interstate. No new principle is 
involved except that the people have a direct initia- 
tive in addition to the indirect system. 


THE REFERENDUM SYSTEM A BENEFIT TO ALL. 


Another fact is that the installation of the 
referendum being an improvement in representa- 
tive government is a benefit to a!l classes, for all 
go to a higher and higher civilization. The dis- 
coveries in electricity have benefited everyone, 
and so have the improvements in representative 
government. All the people without regard to 
position in life welcome the change to the refer- 
endum system, for here, as in Switzerland, it will 
result in an orderly and peaceful progress, includ- 
ing the gradual elimination of class hatred. In the 
words of Professor Frank Parsons: 

I was recently in Switzerland for several weeks, 
visiting nearly all the most important cities and 
talking with men of every class—heads of govern- 
ment departments, presidents of cities, college 
— hotel proprietors, secretaries of cham- 

rs of commerce, lawyers, doctors, editors, busi- 
ness men and workingmen of every description— 
and I did not find one man who wishes to go back 
to the old plan of final legislation by elected dele- 
gates without chance of appeal to the people. 


Letter to Central Bodies. 
Please read to union 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15, 1904. 

DEAR SIRS AND Bros,: The A. F. of L. provides a 
system for notifying conventions and questioning legis- 
lative candidates, and the resolutions instruct that the 
system be applied toward the enactment of our national 
anti-injunction bill, national eight hour bill, and the 
installation of the initiative and referendum in national 
affairs. Tbe time has arrived for applying the system, 
Questions have been prepared for presentation to the 
legislative candidates of the several parties, a sample 
copy of which accompanies this letter. 

Copies for presentation to the candidates for congress 
and the legislature in your district will be supplied to 
your legislative committee upon receipt by us of the name 
and address of the chairman. KINDLY INSTRUCT THE 
CHAIRMAN TO WRITE FOR COPIES FOR QUESTIONING 
CANDIDATES AND TO PRESENT THEM, also to report 
progress at each reguiar meeting of the union. 

if the questioning of candidates is heartily pushed by 
all the unions, there is an excellent prospect for success 

Please keep ine advised of the work done by your cen- 
tral body and what progress is being made. 

Fraternally yours, 

[SEAL] SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


SUGGESTED RESOLUTION. 


Resolved, That the directs the 





(Name of organization) 

legislative committee to enter upon the non-partisan 
campaign for congress and the legislature as outlined by 
the A. F. of L., details of which are set forth in the July 
extra number of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONST ; and 

Resolved, That the chairman of our legislative commit- 
tee write at once to the headquarters of the A. F. of L., 
stating his name and address in order that the printed 
matter for questioning «andidates may be mailed to 
him; and 

Resolved, That he report progress at each regular 
meeting until election day. 

REPORT. 
Executive Council, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: Ata meeting of the 
held a resolution was 

(Name of organization) 
adopted as requested, directing the legislative com- 
mittee of our union to enter upon the non-partisan cam- 
paign for congress and the legislature as outlined by the 
American Federation of Labor, also that the chairman 
send you his name and address and that he report 
progress at each regular meeting of our organization 
till election day. 

The names of the committee are: 


Names. 


( Date.) 
[SEAL.] 
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The secretary will kindly hand to the chairman of the 
legislative committee this extra number of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST, FOR THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 
ONE COPY FOR EACH UNION. 


Letter to Local Unions Where There is a Central 
Body. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15, 1904. 
BRETHREN : 

The A. F. of L. provides a system for notifying conven- 
tions and questioning legislative candidates, and the 
resolutions instruct that the system be applied toward 
the enactment of our national anti-injunction bill, 
national eight hour bill, the installation of the initiative 
ind referendum in national affairs. The time has arrived 
for applying the system. Questions have been prepared 
for presentation to the legislative candidates of the sev- 
eral parties, a sample copy of which accompanies this 
letter. 

The central union of your city has been requested to 
direct its legislative committee to present the questions 
to the several legislative candidates in the district and 
to reportto the central body at each regular meeting 
until election day. 

It is desirable that your union be directly represented 
on the questioning committee, and to that end you are 
requested to name one of your numéer as committe: man 
and to instruct him to report at each regular meeting of 
your union until election day. 

If the questioning of candidates is heartily pushed by 
all the unions there is an excellent prospect for success. 

Please keep me advised of the work done by your 
organization and what progress is being made. 
Fraternally, yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


[SEAL,] 


SUGGESTED RESOLUTION. 
directs the 





Resolved, that the- 
(Name of organization.) 


chair to appoint a member of this organization to be- 
come a member of the questioning committeeof the 
central labor union (or trades council), and to report 
progress at each regular meeting of our union till elec- 
tion day. 

REPORT. 


Chairman Legislative Committee Central Labor Union, 
City. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 
Ie Ce ction: ae 
(Name of organization.) 

a resolution was adopted, directing 
the chair to appoint a member of this organization to 
become a member of the questioning committee of the 
central labor union and to report progress at each 
regular meeting of our union until election day. 

The name of our representative on the committee is 





( Date.) 
[SEAL.] 


The secretary will kindly hand to the delegate 


elected to the questioning committee this extra 
number of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Letter to Local Unions Where There is No Central 
Body. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., July 15, 1904. 
BRETHREN: 

The A. F. of L. providesa system of notifying conven- 
tions and questioning legislative candidates, and the 
resolutions instruct that the system be applied toward 
the enactment of our national anti-injunction bill, na- 
tional eight hour bill, and the installation of the initia- 
tive and referendum in national affairs. The time has 
arrived for applying the system. Questions have been 
prepared for presentation to the legislative candidates 
of the several parties, a sample copy of which accom- 
panies this letter. 

Kindly direct the chair to appoint a committee of 
three, unless you already have a legislative committee, 
also instruct the chairman to write for copies of the 
questions and to present them to the candidates, also to 
report progress at each regular meeting until election 
day. 

If the questioning of candidates is heartily pushed by 
all the unions there is an excellent prospect for success. 

Kindly keep me advised of the work being done by 
your organization, and what progress is being made 

Fraternally yours, 
SAML. GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


[SEAL.] 


SUGGESTED RESOLUTION, 
Resolved, That the 





directs the 
(Name of organization.) 


legislative committee to enter upon the non-partisan 
cam paign for congress and the legislature as outlined by 
the A. F. of L. in resolutions 121 and 140 of the New 
Orleans convention, details of which are set forth in an 
extra number of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and 

Resolved, That the chairman of our legislative com- 
mittee write at once to the beadquarters of the A. F. of 
L., stating his name and address, in order that the 
printed matter for questioning candidates may be 
mailed to him; and 

Resolved, That he report progress at each regular 
meeting until election day. 

REPORT. 
Executive Council, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: At a meeting of 
iD tics 6 A 
(Name of organization.) (Date.) 

tion was adopted as requested, instructing the chair to 
appoint a legislative committee to enter upon the non- 
partisan campaign for congress and the legislature, as 
outlined by the A. F. of L., and also that the chairman 
send in his name and address and that he report prog- 
ress at each regular meeting of our union till election 
day. ° 
The names of the legislative committee are : 
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The secretary will kindly hand to the chairman of the 
questioning committee this extra number of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, FOR THE EDITION IS 
LIMITED TO ONE COPY FOR EACH UNION, 


PROBABLE FUTURE AFTER PEOPLE’S SOVER- 
EIGNTY IS ESTABLISHED IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


All classes, as we have said, will be benefited by 
the establishment of the people’s sovereignty, 
which operates through guarded representative 
government. Something as to what the future 
under the system will be in the United States can 
be foretold in a broad way. Certain it is that the 
people's self-interest will cause the removal of ex- 
cessive rates on the railroads and for other 
monopoly services, and all discriminations between 
shippers and other users of monopoly services will 
be terminated. 

And the labor question in these monopolized in- 
dustries will assume an entirely different phase, for 
as rapidly as public ownership of the transporta- 
tion monopolies is entered upon there will be no 
strikes or lockouts in these monopolies, and during 
the transition to public ownership of the transpor- 
tation systems there is pretty sure to be an equally 
satisfactory solution of the wage question. It is in- 
conceivable that the people will sanction anything 
short of an equitable system as between the great 
transportation monopolies and the men and women 
who operate the system. 

In the monopolies of raw material, such as coal 
beds and iron ore beds, the people will terminate 
the private monopoly feature, which will mean 
public ownership or a return to competitive condi- 
tions. In either case there will be a decided gain 
to the wage-earners in these industries and to all 
consumers of coal and iron and their products. 

With the establishment of equal rights in trans- 
portation and to raw material there will be a res- 
toration of competitive prices, actual or potential, 
in all lines of manufacture and trade, thereby ter- 
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minating monopoly prices in the industrial trusts 
and protecting the interests of all the people. 

Such will be the immediate results that will flow 
from the establishment of the people’s sovereignty 
and the enactment of legislation. Whether or not 
the tendency to monopoly will continue can not be 
foretold, but we are sure that the system of en- 
lightened majority rule through guarded repre- 
sentative government will adequately care for the 
public interests. 

Returning to the details of the proposed system 
for the advisory initiative it should be specially 
noted that it applies only to ten topics, excluding 
the tariff question and all other questions upon 
which there is a divided opinion. 

Of these ten topics to which the advisory initia- 
tive is applicable, part of the topics authorize the 
submission of constitutional amendments for the 
direct nomination and election of United States 
senators, congressmen, president, and vice-presi- 
dent, and the installation of the usual form of the 
optional referendum and direct initiative, also 
proportional representation. The other topics are 
the burning questions of the day, thus opening the 
way forthe immediate use of the direct initiative 
as to criminal interstate trusts, government by in- 
junction, and other pernicious evils. 

In all this there is a unity of interests. All the 
producers and consumers are interested and should 
exert their every effort to attain the fullest liberty 
and the highest civilization. No individual is to 
blame for existing conditions, for it is the system— 
the rule of the few. But all w7// be to blame if the 
system is not changed, now that a safe and evolu- 
tionary path is pointed out. Evolution is a law of 
nature and the minds of men must select the peace- 
ful path of progress. 

The editor of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
acknowledges with pleasure the collaboration of Mr. 
Geo. H. Shibley, director of Department of Repre- 
sentative Government, Bureau of Research, in the 
preparation of this extra number. 
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AMERICAN 
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or 
September, 1904 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, Editor 





The Labor Day number will be the largest in point of size 
_ and the best in quality of contents of any issue 
of the Magazine ever published. 





It will contain nearly 300 pages, and while there will be a 
large amount of advertising it will not be per- 
mitted to diminish the quantity of text 


or number of pictures. 








Order Your Extra Copies at Once 


There is a great demand for the September issue because many people file it as 
a part of the permanent bibliography of the Labor Movement. 


No orders for extra copies can be accepted later than August 15. The regular 
price of 10 cents the copy will be charged. 








All orders must be accompanied by cash or money order, made payable to 
Secretary FRANK MORRISON, 
423-5 G Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


American Federation of Labor - 


Headquarters. 








Trade Union Epigrams. 
By WaLTer MACARTHUR. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 
How, When, and Where He Pleases? 
By Frank K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, 
and Fool Friends. 
By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 

Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


History of Trade Unions. 
By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents: 100, $5.00. 


Eight-hour Primer. 
The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Gro. E. MCNEILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Economic and Social Importance of the Eight- 
hour Movement. 
By Geo, GuNTON. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 
By Lemuet DanryiD. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Eight-hour Workday. 
Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
St. Louis Exposition—Catalogue of A. F. of L. 
Exhibit, History of Movement to May I, 1904. 
By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00, 





What Does Labor Want? 
By Samuei. Gompers, together with “The Philosophy o 
the Labor Movement,” by Geo. E. McCNeIv. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 
By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 
By Geo. E. McCNeILL; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samue. Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Labor Could Do. 
By Joun Swinton; with “ Economic Conferences,” by 
Wm. Sater, and letter of Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 
Labor. 
By Henry D. Ltoyp,of Chicago. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Universal Education. 
By Senator Henry W. Bvair. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 
By Ipa M. Van ETTEN. 
Per copy, 5 cents 


Why We Unite. 


Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


Report of Discussion on Political Program 
Denver Convention, 1894. 
Per copy, 10 cents. 

Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 


Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50; 100, $19.00, 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 
By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 








In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 


Send for some of the above pamphlets. 


They will help the good work along. 
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“ISSUED BY AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR; 




















